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Ite**Mi]nATUuCHAKTorAMBmt(miHx«TOET,**fo«ia4<mtlMAilk>wliiftwo|i _ 
Is amero ontline of a burger chart measuring abcmt five feet by six and a'haUl Tht 
design of the smaU chart is, principally, to famish, by its eooTenieaee for lefomws, 
additional aid to those pupils who may be stodyingthe outlines of the history ftom the 
larger one; for as the small chart wants the coloring of the other, and many of Us 
Important featnres, it will be found, separately, of comparatiyely little importaaee. A 
brief ezpiaaatlon of the ** Miniature Chart,*' however, may, in this place, be useftiL 

The two divisions of the chart should be considered as brought together, so as to 
present the whole united on one sheet The chart is arranged in the ** downward course 
of time,** fkom top to bottom, embracing a period of nearly 350 years, extending ftom the 
diseoveryof America by the Cabets, in 1487, to the year 1845. The daric shading, ex- 
tending entirely across the chart at the top, represenU aU North America as occupied 
by the Indian tribes at the time of the discovery ;— and, following the chart downwards, 
the gradually increasing light portions represent the gradual increase of European set- 
tlements. The iurkett shading represents the country as unexplored by the whiles ;— 
the lighter shading, as having been explored, but n^t settled. Thus, Vermont was the 
last settled of the New England States ; Upper Canada was settled at a much later 
period, and some of the western United States still later. 

On the right is a column of English History ; then a column of dates, corresponding 
with which the events are arranged on the clurt from top to bottom ; then f(^ows the 
history of the present British Provinces north of the United States ; then the histories 
of the several Uidted States as their names are given at the bottom of the chart : after 
the territories, at the left, and a4}oining Oregon, appear Texas, Mexico, and Central 
America. The large chart, of which this is a very imperfect outline, gives the pran- 
tnent features, in the histories of all the settled portions of North America. 

The mtaitif of well-arranged charts is very much the same as that of historical mapik 
Although maps give the Uceiitin of events, they cannot give their ssfasnces, or olMI 
of succession ; but as the eye glances over the eAart, and follows it downwards in the 
stream of time, ttiere is presented to the mind, instead of one local, fixed picture, a mov* 
ing panorama of events. In the map, the associations are based upon the proxindty of 
loetHtUil ; in the chart, upon the ordtrif smeeeaeitn ; uid the two combined, in conneo* 
tion with the written history, give the most favorable associations possible for the at- 
tainment and retention of historical knowledge. One prominent advantage of the chart, 
however, separately considered, is, that it presents at one view a Cemforativ Hitter f, 
of which books alcme can give only a very inadequate idea, and that only to a well- 
disciplined memory of arbitrary associations. A view of the chart makes upon the 
mind as lasting an imiwession of the outiines of a country's kieiorf^ as does the map of 
its topograpkif, when the plans of both are equally understood ; and the prominent fea- 
tures in a country's history may be reeatUd to the mind, after a study of the chart, with 
the same facility that the geographical outiines may be recalled, after a study of the 
amp; for the principles upon which the mind acquires the knowledge, through tiie 
nedinm of the eye, are In both cases the Sltme. The chart, the map, and the written 
history, should be used togetiier ; the chart, presenting at one view a comparative 
chronology of the events, being considered the fhunework of the ttmcture; and the 
map, giving the localities, the basis upon which it stands. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

SCflOOl PmON OF THE BISTORT OF THE UNITED STATES. 



In oAring Che following History to the pablie, a few remarks appear necessary, in 
order to point out those particulars in which it is believed to possess peculiar merits. 
Of tlie adaptation of the style to the object intended, and of tlie moral and general in- 
fluence of the work, the public alone must be the Judges. Those who would compare 
Its historical accuracy with other histories on the same subject, are referred to a Criti- 
cal Review of American Histories, by the same author, first published in the B'Hlical 
Repository for July, 1845 ; which may give some idea of the labor and care bestowed 
upon the compilation <tf the following work. We would, however, fatere inform the 
reader that a uniformitf in the system of dates has been preserved, the dates being 
given throughout in Jfew Stfle, See this impwtant sufciject examined in the before 
mentioned Review. 

It will be observed that the marginal dates and references in the fbllowing woriK. are 
numerous ; carrying along a minute chronology with the history. This plan avoids 
the necessity of encumbering the text with dates, and at the same time ftimbhes, to 
the inquiring reader, a history far more minute and circumstantial than could otherwise 
be embraced in a volame much larger than the present 

The more prominent features in the Plan of the work, hi which it dlflbrs fhnn any 
other History, are, the Arrangement of the Questions in the margin, and the introduc- 
tion of numerous Maps, Cliarts, and 6e(^raphical Notes. 

The Questions are arranged in the margin, each opposite that portion of the text 
to which it refers, and numbered to cwrespond with similar divisions of the text lu 
point of convenience and utility, it Is believed that this plan of arrangement is far more 
desirable than that hitherto adopted, of placing the questions at the bottoms of the pa- 
ges, OT at the end of the volume. Moreover, the questions are designedly so constructed 
as to require fVom the pupil a knowledge of the whole text— The supposed utility of the 
Chakt, (pages 10 and 11,) may be learned from the description of the same on page 9. 

The progressive series of the tluree Large Maps, on pages 46, 284, and 375, show the 
state of the country at different periods. The Firet represents the country as occu- 
pied by the Indian Tribes, fifty years after the settlement of Jamestown, when only a 
few bright spots of civilization relieved the darkness of the picture. The Second^ as it 
was at the close of the Revolution, when almost the entire region west of the Allegha- 
nies was & wilderness,— showing how slowly settlements had advanced during the i<Mig 
period that the colonies were under the dominion of Great Britain. The Third repre- 
sents the country as it now is, and as it has become under the influence of republican 
institutions. In place of the recent wilderness, we observe a confederacy of many 
states, each with its numerous cities, towns, and villages, denoting the existence of a 
great and happy people. 

The Gkooraphical and Historical Notes, and Small Maps, at the bottoms of the 
pages, give the localities of all important places mentioned, and furnish that kind of 
geograpliical information respectine them, without wliich the history can be read with lit> 
tie interest or profit Maps of important sections of the Union, the vicinities of our large 
towns, plans of battle grounds and sieges, &c., are here given on the same pages witli 
. the events referring to them, where they necessarily catch the eye of the pupil, so that 
they can hardly fail to arrest his attention, and increase the interest tliat he feels in the 
history. 

On tlie whole, it is believed that the plan here adopted, considered apart fW>m what- 
ever other merits the work may possess, affords unusual facilities for the acquisitiou 
of historical knowledge 



fflSTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

PART I. /^'^^\,^ T.r, 

VOYAGES AND DISCOYERIES. I V E R - '' 



■ZTKNDIKG FBOM THB DISOOTEBT OF 
AMERICA, BY COLUMBUS, IN 1493; TO 
THB SETTLEMENT OF JAMESTOWN, VEft- 
OINIA, IN 1607 : EMBBAOINO A PEBIOD 
OF 115 TBABS. 



CHAPTER I. 

■AXLT SPANISH TOTAOn, OONQUKBTB, AKO VJt- 
OOTKBIB8, IK THB SOITrHESN POBTIOKB OT 
MOBTH AMSBIOA. 

DIVISIONS. 

7. Dimioverp cf America by Colfjmbu».^Il. 
Juan Ponce de Leon in FU)rida.—IIL De \* 
Ayllon in CarolineL-^IV. Conquest of Messi- 

eo,—V, PamphUo de Narvaex VL Ferdt 

nand de Soto, ooLim bub. 

I. Discovert op America by Columbus. — 1. *The 
discovery* of America by Christopher Columbus, may 
be regarded as the most important event that has ever 
resulted from individual genius and enterprise. ^Al- 
though other claims to 3ie honor of discovering the 
Western hemisphere have been advanced, and with 
some appearance of probability, yet no clear historic 
evidence exists in their favor. 'It has been asserted 
that an Iceland* bark, in the early part of the eleventh 
century, having been driven southwest from Greenland! 




1. WJuUie 
said qf the 
Discovery cf 
America by 
ColumbueJ 

a. Oct 18, 

H», Old 

Style ; or, 

Oct 81, New 

Style. 

8. Qf other 
claima to the 
Diecoveryl 

3. Of the 
Icelandic 
claim? 



* GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES.— 1. Iceland is an Island in the Northern Ocean, re- 
markable for its boiling springs (the Geysers), and its flaming volcano, Mount Hecla. 
It was discovered by a Norwegian pirate, in the year 861, and was soon after settled 
by the Norwegians ; but it is supposed that the English and ihe Irish had previously 
made settlements there, which were abandoned before the time of the Norwegian 
discovery. 

t Greenland is an extensive tract of barren country, in the northern frozen rei^ons 
separated from the western continent by Baffin's Bay and Davis's Strait. It was dis- 
covered by the Norwegians thirty years after the discovery of Iceland, and a thriving 
colony was planted thero; but from 1406 until after the discovery by Columbus, all 
correspondence with Greenland was cut off, and all knowledge of the country seemed 
10 be buried in oblivion. 



14 VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES. [PART I 

1493. by adverse winds, touched* upon the coast of Lab- 

rador ;* — that subsequent voyages were made ; and 

a. 1001. that colonies were established m Nova Scotia,t or in 

Newfoundland. { 
1. What is 2. 'But even if it be admitted that such a discov- 
'ni'^riar eiy was made, it does not in the least detract from 
^^t/M^ the honor so universally ascribed to Columbus. The 
coiumina? Icelandic discovery, if real, resulted Srom chance, — ^w€is 
not even known to Europe, — ^was thought of little im- 
portance, — and was soon forgotten ; and the curtain of 
darkness again fell between the Old world and the 
New. The discovery by Columbus, on the contrary, 
was the result of a theory matured by long reflection 
and experience ; opposed to the learning and the big- 
otry of the age ; and brought to a successful demon- 
stration, after years of toil against opposing difficulties 
and discouragements, 
lu^^wa* 3. *The nature of the great discovery, however, 
xMirentaror was long uukiiown ; and it remained for subsequent 
^tfS'^mv- adventurers to dispel the prevalent error, that the voy- 
^itmJltuT 9ge of Columbus had only opened a new route to the 
wealthy, but then scarcely known regions of Eastern 
me^ntcf -^sia. ^During several years, ^"^ the discoveries of Colum- 
**crS?^" ^^ were confined to the islands of the West Indies ;^ 
and it was not until August,* 1498, six years after his 
1498. first voyage, that he discovered the main land, near the 
c. Aug. loth. mouth of the Orinoco ;| and he was then ignorant that 

it was any thing more than an island. 
4. wm is 4. <The principal islands of the West Indies, — 
Jr. indL? Cuba,^ St Domingo,** and Porto Rico,tt were soon 

♦ Labrador, or New Britain, is that port of the American coast between the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and Hudson^s Bay ; a bleak and barren country, little known, and inhab- 
ited chiefly by Indians. 

t ^ova Scotia is a large peninsnla, southeast from New Brunswick, separated from 
it by the Bay of Fondy, and connected with it by a narrow isthmus only nine miles 
across. 

t Newfoundland is a Iiilly and mountainous island on the east side of the Gulf of St 
Lawrence ; nearly a thousand miles in circumference, deriving all its importance from its 
extensive fisheries. 

$ The West Indies consist of a large number of islands between Ncnrth and South 
America, the most un[X)rtant of which are Cuba, St. Domingo, Jamaica, and Porto Rico 

II The Orinoco is a river on the northeast coast of South America. 

If Cuba, one of the richest islands in the world, is the largest of the West Indies, be- 
ing 760 miles in length from southeast to northwest, and about 50 miles in brea<l^ 
Its northern coast is 150 miles south fhmi Florida. 

** St. Vominffo, or Hayti, formerly called Hispanlola, is a lai^e island, lying between 
Cuba and Porto Kico, and about equally distant from each. 

tt Porto Rico is a fertile island of the West Indies, 60 miles southeast frmn St. D» 
mingo. It is 140 miles long from east to west, and 36 broad. 
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colonized, and subjected lo Spanish authority. >In 1506 1506. 
the eastern coast of Yucatan* was discovered ; and in 
1510 the first colony on the continent was planted on \J^^^ 
the Isthmus of Darien.f *Soon after, Vasco Nunez t/te/intcoi- 
de Balboa, governor of the colony, crossed the Isthmus, continent? 
and from a mountain on the other side of the Conti- 
nent discovered' an Ocean, which being seen in a jHi<^e^\ 
southerly direction, at first received the name of the ^ Pacific? 
Sotdh Sea. ^ ,5„ 

II. Juan Ponce de Leon m FLORroA. — 1. "In 1512 fJ^iJjf 
Juan Ponce de Leon, an aged veteran, and former gov- '*^Leon? 
emor of Porto Rico, fitted out three ships, at his own ex- 
pense, for a voyage of discovery. *A tradition prevailed *■ wfmt fpa» 
among the natives of Porto Rico, that m a neighboring cftfuFr.un- 
island of the Bahamas J was a fountain which possessed ''*^'*^^^*' 
the remarkable properties of restoring the youth, and of 
perpetuating the life of any one who should bathe in its 
stream, and drink of its waters. 'Nor was this fabu- J^^^ir^^S 
lous tale credited by the uninstructed natives only. It «««? 
was generally believed in Spain, and even by men 
distinguished for virtue and intelligence. 

2. •In quest of this fountain of youth Ponce de J-^^^ 
Leon sailed** from Porto Rico in March, 1512; and, thediawvery 
after cruising some time among the Bahamas, discov- ^ 
ered* an unknown country, to which, from the abun- ^' ^'^^ '*" 
dance of flowers that adorned the forests, and from its ^ ^^"* •* 
being first seen on Easter^ Sunday, (which the Span- 
iards call Pasaia Florida j) he gave the name of ^wht^^^o<l9 
Florida. I ^DeL^'^ 

3. ■'After landing** some miles north of where St diacovenea/ 
Augustine^ now stands, and taking formal possession d. apHI is. 

* Yucatan^ one of the States of Mexico, is an extensive peninsula, 150 miles S. W 
from Cuba, and lying between the Bays of Hondarns and Canipeachy. 

t The Isthmua of Darten Ls that nam)W neck of land which connects North and 
South America. It is about 900 miles in length, and, in the narrowest pert, is only about 
30 miles across. 

X The Bahamas are an extensive group of islands lying east and southeast from 
Florida. They have been e^imated at about 600 in number, most of them mere cliffs 
and rocks, only 14 of them being of any considerable size. 

$ EUuter day, a church festival observed in commemoration of our Savior*s resur- 
rection, is the Siuiday following the first full moon that happens after the 20th of March. 

II Florida, the most southern portion of the Unit«d States, is a large peninsula 
about two thirds of the size of Yucatan. The surface is level, and Is intersected by 
numerous ponds, lakes, rivers, and marshes. 

^r See note and map, p. 86. 
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151 3. of the country, he explored its coasts ; and doubling its 

^ southern cape, continued his search among the group 

of islands which he named the Tortugas:* but the 

chief object of the expedition was still unattained, and 

Ponce ae Leon returned to Porto Rico, older than 

IfiewuuS ^^^^ ^® departed. * A few years later, having been ap- 

the BecorS pointed govemor of the country which he had discovered, 

*°*'***^ he made a second voyage to its shores, with the desi^ 

of selecting a site for a colony ; but, in a contest with 

the natives, many of his followers were killed, and 

Ponce de Leon himself was mortally wounded. 

wi«%£ ^^^' ^^ Ayllon in Carolina. — 1. "About thp time 
Mterpn»o of the defeat of Ponce de Leon in Florida, a company 
Delyumi of seveu Wealthy men, of St Domingo, at the head 
a. Pronoun- of whom was Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon,* judge of ap- 
ced AU-yon. p^^ls of that island, dispatched »» two vessels to the Ba- 
b. 1680. hamas, in quest of laborers for their plantations and 
^'Sm^^^ mines. 'Being driven northward from the Bahamas, 
carouna? by adverse winds, to the coast of Carolina, they an- 
chored at the mouth of the Cambaheef river, which 
they named the Jordan. The country they called 
Chicora. 
^'^amyS' ^- ^Here the natives treated the strangers with great 
a^ "mtpa- ^i'^d^^^ss and hospitality, and being induced by curiosity, 
My ^ge freely visited the ships ; but when a sufficient number 
^^ was below the decks, the perfidious Spaniards closed 
•. vnuawM the hatches and set sail for St Dominffo. 'One of the 
^fftTlnSr- returning ships was lost, and most of the Indian pris- 
prtwj? oners in the other, sullenly refusing food, died of fam- 
ine and melancholy. 
%^t*^^ 3. «Soon after this unprofitable enterprise, De Ayl- 
viSc^ecS^ Ion, having obtained the appointment of governor of 
U9 result. Chicora, sailed with three vessels for the conquest of 
the country. Arriving in the river Cambahee, the 
principal vessel was stranded and lost Proceeding 
thence a little farther north, and being received with 
apparent friendship at their landing, many of his men 
were induced to visit a village, a short distance in the 

* The TortugaSy or Tortoise Islands, are abont 100 miles southwest from the southern 
cape of Florida. 

T The Camhahw is a small river in the southern part of South Carolina, emptying into 
St. Helena Sound 35 miles southwest from Charieston. ^Se« map, p. 86.) 
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interior^ where they Were all treacherously cut off by IftlT. 

the natives, in revenge for the wrongs which the Span- — — 
iards had before committed. De Ayllon himself was 
surprised and attacked in the harbor • — ^the attempt to 
conquer the country was abandoned; — and the few 
survivors, in dismay, hastened back to St Domingo. 

IV. Conquest cm? Mexico.* — 1. »In 1517 Fran- ^-^^JJ^JJ* 
cisco Fernandez de Cordova, sailing from Cuba* with ^^Jf 
three small vessels, explored^ the northern coast of rSSy*' 
Yucatan. 'As the Spaniards approached the shore, a.Nouik.i4. 
they were surprised to find, instead of naked savages, b.Mareh, 
a people decently clad in cotton garments ; and, on ^'^'' 
landing, their wonder was increased by beholding sev- KHSSSST 
eral large edifices built of stone. 'The natives were #«»<««i»7 
much more bold and warlike than those of the islands %^^^ 
and the more southern coasts, and every where re- ^^^^ 
ceived the Spaniards with the most determined opposi- ^' 
tion. 

2. *At one place fifty-seven of the Spaniards were j. i^mutt 
killed, and Cordova himself received a wound, of duumf^ 
which he died soon after his return to Cuba. »But, g. whati» 
notwithstanding the disastrous result of the expedition, ^ine^qf 
another was planned in the following year ; and under ^'^^^co^ 
the direction of Juan de Grijalva, a portion of the south- 
em coast of Mexico was explored,* and a large amount cMay^une, 
of treasure obtained by trafficking with the natives. "**• 

3. •Velasquez^ governor of Cuba, under whose l,^ctSiSnM 
auspices the voyage of Grijalva had been made, en- ^J^^ 
riched by the result, and elated with a success far be- W? 
yond his expectations, now determined to undertake 

the conquest of the wealthy countries that had been 
discovered, and hastily fitted out an armament for the 
purpose. ■'Not being able to accompany the expedi- l^^Slimt^ 
tion in person, he gave the command to Fernando JJ^j^^g 
Cortez, who sailed with eleven vessels, having on cortez. 
board six hundred and seventeen men. In March, 
1519, Cortez landed in T^jbSiSco,! a southern province 

* MextM is a large cotmtrv southwest from the United States, bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico on the east, and the Pacific Ocean on the west It is about one fourth mi 
large as the United States and their territories. The land on both coasts is low, but in 
the interior is a large tract of table lands 6 or 8000 feet above the level of the sea. 

t Tabasco, one of the southern Mexican States, a4joins Yucatan on the southwest. 
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1519. of Meidco, where he had several encounters with the 
natives, whom he routed with great slaughter. 

a. April 12. 4, iProceeding thence farther westward, he landed* at 
^c&rtez T^ ^^^ Juan de Ulloa,* where he was hospitably received- 
etSedhyovi and where two officers of a monarch who was callea 

^SS«u^ Monteziuna, came to inquire what his intentions were 
""*' in visiting that coast, and to offer him what assistance 
s. What did he might need in order to continue his voynge. ^Cor- 
Sn^iSm, tez respectfully assured them that he came with the 
JJ^ySS'S "^^ mendly sentiments, but that he was intrusted 
*"***' with affairs of such moment by the king, his sovereign, 
that he could impart them to no one but to the empe- 
ror Montezuma himself, and therefore requested them 
to conduct him into the presence of their master. 
8. }mua did 5. *The ambassadors of the Mexican monarch, 
^hi^SSn knowing how disagreeable such a request would be, 
**^*^' endeavored to dissuade Cortez from his intention ; at 
the same time making him some valuable presents, 
which only increased his avidity. Messengers were 
dispatched to Montezuma, giving him an account of 
every thing that had occurred since the arrival of the 
4. What did Spaniards. ^Presents of great value and magnificence 
Montezuma ^q^^ returned by him, and repeated requests were 
made, and finally commands given, that the Spaniards 
should leave the country ; but all to no purpose. 

5. w}uu 6. •Cortez, after destroying his vessels, that his 
Cortez take? soldiers should be left without any resources but 

b. Aug. 36. their own valor, commenced'' his march towards 

6. What the Mexican capital. 'On his way thither, several 
aSredwt uations, that were tributary to Montezuma, gladly 

'^^JJJ<^^ threw off their allegiance and joined the Span- 

^MeScM ^^^^^ Montezuma himself, alarmed and irresolute, 

capital? continued to send messengers to Cortez, and, as his 

hopes or his fears alternately prevailed,, on one day 

gave him permission to advance, and, on the next, com- 

1. What i» J^^J^ded him to depart. 

said qf the J, 7^s the vast plain of Mexico opened to the view 
qnhS^piain of the Spaniards, they beheld numerous villages and 
tmdthecui? Cultivated fields extending as far as the eye could reach, 



* San Juan de UUoa is a stnall island, opposite Vera Craz, the principal eastern sea- 
port of Mexico. It is 180 miles south of east from the Mexican capital, and CAutains 
a stfung fortress, bailt of coral rocks taken from the bolu>m of the sea. 
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and in the middle of the plain, partly encompassing a 1610. 
large lake, and partly built on islands within it, stood 
the city* of Mexico, adorned with its numerous temples 
and turrets ; the whole presenting to the Spaniards a 
spectacle so novel and wonderful that they could hardly 
persuade themselves it was any thing more than a 
dream. ^Montezuma received* the Spaniards with iexXuf$ri 
great pomp and magnificence, admitted them within ^'sSm^ 
the city^, assigned them a spacious and elegant edifice <«^!' 
for their accommodation, supplied all £eir wants, a-Nov. 
and bestowed upon all, privates as well as ofiScers, 
presents of great value. 

8. *Ck)rtez, nevertheless, soon began to feel solici- ^J^jSrSt 
tude for his situation. He was in the middle of a vast ^J^^ 
empire, — shut up in the centre of a hostile city, — and cortex t 
surrounded by multitudes sufiUcient to overwhelm him 

upon the least intimation of the will of their sovereign. 

•In this emergency, the wily Spaniard, with extraordi- tixwe'Snd 

nary daring, formed and executed^ the plan of seizing JriSSSJ 

the person of the Mexican monarch, and detained him *•*»**' 

as a hostage for the good conduct of his people. He ^ d«>> 

next induced him, overawed and broken in spirit, to 1520. 

acknowledge himself a vassal of the Spanish crown, 

and to subject his dominions to the payment of an an- 4. whywm 

I . 'I 7 * "^ Cortex caU' 

nualtnbute. ed from the 

9. *But while Cortez was absent,* opposing a force tSSf^^Si 
that had been sent against him by the governor of f^SH^I^ 
Cuba, who had become jealous of his successes, the ^|^i^ 
Mexicans, incited by the cruelties of the Spaniards who ^ „n^^ 
had been lefl to guard the capital and the Mexican MOdqfthe 
king, flew to arms. •Cortez, with singular good for- ^tSnaT 

* The city of Mexico, built bv the Spaniards on the ruins of the ancient city, was 
lung the largest town in Amenca, but is now inferior 
to New York and Philadelphia. It is 170 miles ftom the 
Galf of Mexico, and 900 from the Pacific Owar and is 
sitnated near the western bank of Lake Tescncct, ^ the 
delightAil Vale of Mexico, or, as it was formerly cauod. 
the Plain of Tenochtitlan, which is 230 miles in cii 
cmnference, and elevated 7000 feet above the level of 
the ocean. The plain contahis three lakes besides Te^ 
cuco, and is surrounded by hills of moderate elevation, 
except on the south, where are two lofty volcanic 
mountains. Two of the lakes are above the level of the 
city, whose streets have been ftequently inundated by 
them ; but in 1680, a deep channel, 13 miles long, cut 
through the hills on the north, was completed, by 
which the superfluous waters are conveyed into the 
river Tula, and thence to the Panuco. 
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1590. tune, having subdued his enemies, and incorporated 
^j^^ most of them with his own forces, returning, entered* 

the capital without molestation. 

1. Hotodid 10. ^Relying too much on his increased strength, he 

^SiMm^ soon laid aside the mask of moderation which had hith- 

jStaSSS^ ^^^ concealed his designs, and'treated the Mexicans like 

conquered subjects. They, finally convinced that they 

had nothing to hope but from the utter extermination 

of their invaders, resumed their attacks upon the 

%whattm» Spanish quarters with additional fury. *In a sallv 

^^uSd$ which Cortez made, twelve of his soldiers were killed, 

'*^^' and the Mexicans learned that their enemies were not 

invincible. 
t.w?uait 11. *Cortez, now full^ sensible of his danger, tried 
'Sfeniu what effect the interposition of Montezuma would have 
^Sumii^ upon his irritated subjects. At sight of their king, 
*ro?flnSS' whom they almost worshipped as a ffod, the weapons 
oppe^rmtea of the Mexicans dropped from their hands, and every 
head was bowed with reverence ; but when, in obe- 
dience to the command of Ck)rtez, the unhappy mon- 
arch attempted to miti^te their rage and to persuade 
them to lay down their arms, murmurs, threats, and 
reproaches ran through their ranks ; — their rage broke 
forth with ungovernable fury, and, regardless of their 
monarch, they again poured in upon the Spaniards 
flights of arrows and volleys of stone& Two arrows 
wounded Montezuma before he could be removed, and 
a blow from a stone brought him to the ground. 
dtdSSuS!'- ^^* *'^^® Mexicans, on seeing their king fall by 
icamdo7 their own hands, were instantly struck with remorse, 
and fled with horror, as if the vengeance of heaven 
were pursuing them for the crime which they had 
6. What u committed. ^Montezuma himself, scorning to survive 
'^uma^ this last humiliation, rejected with disdain the kind at- 
******' tentions of the Spaniards, and refusing to take any 

nourishment, soon terminated his wretched days. 

B.CHvean 13. 'Cortez, now despairing of an accommodation 

fttefSSc^ with the Mexicans, after several despemte encounters 

**£»&%« with them, began a retreat from the capital ; — ^but in- 

^'^^^*^' numerable hosts hemmed him in on every side, and 

his march was almost a continual battle. On the sixth 

day of the retreat, the almost exhausted Spaniards, now 
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reduced to a mere handful of men, encountered,* in a 1590. 
spacious valley, the whole Mexican force ; — a countless ' 
multitude, extending as far as the eye could reach. ** 
*As no alternative remained buf to conquer or die, i.Degeribt 
Cortez, without giving his soldiers time for reflection, iSSin^h 
immediately led them to the charge. The Mexicans ^^'^JSf*' 
received them with unusual fortitude, yet their most 
numerous battalions gave way before Spanish disci- 
pline and Spanish arms. 

14. The very multitude of their enemies, however, 
pressing upon them from every side, seemed sufficient 
to overwhelm the Spaniards, who, seeing no end of 
their toil, nor any hope of victory, were on the point 
of yielding to despair. At this moment Cortez, ob- 
serving the great Mexican standard advancing, and 
recollecting to have heard that on its fate depenc^dthe 
event of every battle, assembled a few of his bravest 
officers, and, at their head, cut his way through the 
opposing ranks, struck down die Mexican general, 
and secured the standard. The moment their general 
fell and the standard disappeared, the Mexicans, panic 
struck, threw away their weapons, and fled with pre- 
cipitation to the mountains, making no farther opposi- 
tion to the retreat of the Spaniards. 

15. ^Notwithstanding the sad reverses which he J^j^JJJ/^ 
had experienced, Cortez still looked forward with con- thefitJa 
fidence to the conquest of the whole Mexican empire, *^^1^ 
and, after receiving supplies and reinforcements, in 
December, 1520, he again departed for the interior, 

with a force of five himdred Spaniards and ten thou- 
sand friendly natives. After various successes and re- 
verses, and a siege of the capital which lasted seventy- 152L 
five days, — ^the king Guatemozin having fallen into 
his hands, — in August, 1521, the city yielded ;»» the fate b. Aug. sa. 
of the empire was decided ; and Mexico became a s. HTiar 
province of Spain. I^^SSJT 

16. 'Another important event in the list of Spanish jJJ^j^J; 
discoveries, and one which is intimately connected ^ ^^^ ^^ 
with American history, being the final demonstration Magellan, 
of the theory of Colimibus, requires in this place a t^fS%n 
iMissing notice. r^tTui^ 

17. ^Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese by birth, *'***^ 
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15dO« who had served his country with distin^ished valor 

in the East Indies,* believing that those fertile regions 

might be reached by a westerly route from Portugal, 
a. Emanuel proposod the schcmo to his sovereign,' and requested 
1. What la aid to Carry it into execution. ^Unsuccessful in his 
jSl^tfppu- application, and having been coldly dismissed by his 
c«^^/or sovereign without receiving any reward for his ser- 
vices, he indignantly renounced his allegiance and 
b. 1517. repaired to Spain. ^ 
cchartefV. 18. *The Spani^ emperor,® engaging readily ia 
whoJeSit- *^® scheme which the Portuguese monarch had re- 
ronasre did jected, a sQuadron of five ships was soon equipped at 
^i^ln?^ the public charge, and Magellan set sail<* from Sevillef 
^^5&.^ in August, 1519. 'After touching at the Canaries,^ 
8. Give an he stood south, croi^d the equinoctial line, and spent 
t^v^a^ several months in exploring the coast of South Amer- 
S2%nt^r- i^ searching for a passage which should lead to the 
^uoil^fffS Indies. After landing the winter on the coast, in the 
Globe, spring he continued his voyage towards the south, — 
passed through the strait^ which bears his name, and, 
after sailing three months and twenty one-days through 
an unknown ocean, during which time his crew suf- 
fered greatly from the want of water and provisions, 
•• M«^h w. he discovered • a cluster of fertile islands, which he 
called the Ladrones.| 

19. The fair weather and favorable winds which he 
had experienced induced him to bestow on the ocean 
through which he had passed the name of Pacific^ 
which it still retains. Proceeding from the Ladrones, 

* East Indies is the name civen to the islands of the Indian Ocean south of Asia, 
together with that portion of the main land which is between Persia and China. 

t Seville U a laxfie city beautifully situateu un the left bank of the Guadalquiver, 
in the southwestern part of Spain. It was once the chief market for the commerce 
of America and the Indies. 

t The Canaries are a group of 14 islands belonging to Spain. The Peak of Teneriflb. 
on one of the mcve distant folands, Is about 250 miles trnm the northwest coast ot 
Africa, and 800 miles southwest from the Straits of Gibraltar. 

$ The Strait of Magellan Is at the southern extremity of the American oondnent, 
separating the Islands of Terra del Fuego frtMU the main land. It is a dangerous 
passage, more than 300 miles In lengtli, and In some places not more than a mile 
across. 

li The Ladrones, or the Islands of Thieves, thus named from the thievish dlsposi 
tion of the natives, are a cluster of Islands in tlie Pacific Ocean about 1600 miles south- 
east from the coist of China. When first discovered, the natives were Ignorant of any 
country but their own, and imagined that the ancestor of their race was formed flrom 
a piece of the rock of one of their Islands. They were utterly unacquainted with 
fire, and when Magellan, provoked by repeated thefts, burned one of thehr villaces 
they thought that the fire was a beast which fed upon their dwellings. 
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he soon discovered the islands now known as the 1590. 
Phillippines* Here, in a contest with the natives, 
Magellan was killed,* and the expedition was prose- *• m«j •. 
cuted under other commanders. After arriving at the 
Moluccas,! and taking in a cargo of spices, the only 
vessel of the squadron, then fit for a long voyage, 
sailed for Europe hy way of the Cape of Good Hope, J ^522. 
and arrived" in Spain in September, 1522, thus accom- *»• i^thsert 
plishing the first circwmnavigaiion of the globe, and 
having performed the voyage in the space of three 
years and twenty-eight days. 

V. Pabiphilo de Narvaez. — 1. »In 1526,Pamphik) 1526. 
de Narvaez, the same who had been sent* by the c see p. it. 
governor of Cuba to arrest the career of Cortez in Mtd^oi 
Mexico, solicited and obtained from the Spanish em- ^JUJ^S 
peror, Charles V., the appointment of governor of Flor- gJSStf/J 
ida,** with permission to conquer the country. *The a. Note p. is. 
territory thus placed at his disposal extended, with in- «• w^' ^• 

tn'f'f 1 1 /•! Tttory toot 

definite Ijmits, from the southern cape of the present *'%^2/?' 
Florida to the river of Palms,(now Panuco,^) in Mexico. 
•Having made extensive preparations, in April, 1528, 1528. 
Narvaez landed* in Florida with a force of three hun- •• ^"' ^ 
dred men, of whom eighty were mounted, and erect- taidqfhia 
ing the roynl standard, took possession of the country ^^pSrSaT 
for the crown of Spain. 

2. ^Striking into the interior with the hope of finding *i^J2!^* 
some wealthy empire like Mexico or Peru,|| during JJJ^^J^ 
two months the Spaniards wandered about through iariij 
swamps and forests, often attacked by hordes of lurking 
savages, but cheered onward by the assurances of their 
captive guides, who, pointing to the north, were sup- 

* The Phillippine», thns named in honor of Philip II. of Spain, who subjected them 
40 yearn aAcr the voyage of Magellan, are a group of more than a thousand islands, 
the hrgest of which is Luzon, about 400 miles southeast ftom the coast of China. 

t The Moluccas, or Spice Island:), are a group of small islands north flrom No«r 
Holland, discovered by the Portuguese in 1511. They are distinguished chiefly for tho 
production of :«pices, particularly nutmegs and cloves. 

X The Cape of Oood Hope is the most important cape of South Africa, although Cape 
Lnpruilus Is farther south. 

^ Tho Panuco is a small river which empties into the Gulf of Mexico 210 miles 
north from the Mexican cnpital, and about 30 miles north from Tampico. 

II Peru is a country of South America, bordering on the Paciflc Ocean, celebrated 
for its mines of gold and stiver, the annual produce of which, during a great number 
of years, was more than four millions of dollars. Peru, when discovered by the S^<aii- 
iards, was a powerAil and wealthy kingdom, considerably advanced iu civilisatioa. Iti 
oonqoost was completed by Pizarro in 1532. 
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155I8« posed to describe a territoiy which abounded in gold. 
^j„„g * At length they arrived* in the fertile province of the 
1 Their dif Apallachians, m the north of Florida, but their hopes 
aff^t^|(f of findinfif gold were sadly disappointed, and the resi- 
dence of 3ie chieftain, mstead of being a second 
Mexico, which they had pictured to themselves, proved 
to be a mere villa^ of two hundred wigwams. 
%,whatwu 3. "They now directed their course southward, and 
tfuexpedf- finally came upon the sea, probably m the region of 
**^ the my of Apalachee,* near St. Marks. Having al- 
ready lost a third of their number, and despairing of 
being able to retrace their steps, they constructed five 
k oet frail boats in which they embarked,** but being driven 
out into the gulf by a storm, Narvaez and nearly all 
his companions perished. Four of the crew, after 
wandering several years through Louisiana,! Texas, J 
and Northern Mexico, and passing firom tribe to tribe, 
e. 1686. often as slaves, finally reached' a Spanish settlement 

««75SS? ^^ Ferdinand DE Soto. — 1. 'Notwithstanding the 
t»tof«ft<5ii^ melancholy result of the expedition of Narvaez, it 
to thl^^Sta was still believed that in the interior of Floriday a 
^Florida? .^^^^^ which the Spaniards applied to all North Amer- 
ca then known, regions might yet be discovered which 
VteSniSS would vie in opulence with Mexico and Peru. *Fer- 
A»^to,^ dinand de Soto, a Spanish cavalier of noble birth, who 
\hi»de- had acquired distinction and wealth as the lieutenant 
'^^wffTtfST of Pizarro in the conquest of Peru, and desirous of 
**"*'*' signalizing himself still fiirther by some great enter- 
prise, formed the design of conquering Florida, a 
1638. country of whose riches he had formed the most ex- 
travagant ideas, 
i. What M -2. *He therefore applied to the Spanish emperor, 
iniSb^ and requested permission to undertake the conquest of 
mH^^^ Florida at his own risk and expense. The emperor, 
^P*^^ indulging high expectations from so noted a cavalier, 
not only granted his request, but also appointed him 

* Apalaehee is a large open bay on the coast of Flcnrlda, sonth of the western part of 
Georgia. St. Marks is a town at the head of the bav. 

t Ijouisiana is a name originally applied to the whole valley of the Mississippi and the 
eonntry westward as far as Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. The present Louisiana ia 
one of the United States, at the southwestern extremity of the Union. 

t Texaty embracing a territory as extensive as the six New England States fofetiiQr 
with New York and New Jersey, acUoins Louisiana ob the west 
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governor-general of Florida for life, and also of the 153§« 
island of Cuba*. *De Soto soon found himself sur- a. Note p. h. 
rounded by adventurers of all classes, and in April, ^ whenann 
1538, sailed for Cuba with a fleet of seven large and wuhiohat 

^, ' ,, , ° armament 

three small vessels. did he sou? 

3. *In Cuba the new governor was received with 2. what u 
great rejoicings ; — new accessions were made to his rc^tfon^n 
forces ; and after completing his preparations, and leav- t^Ms'iSnt 
ing his wife to govern the island, he embarked for y^^; 
Florida, and early in June, 1539, his fleet anchored *> in 

the Bay of Espiritu Santo,* or Tampa Bay. 'His ^^^^' , 
forces consisted of six hundred men, more than two 3.''^*^^' 
hundred of whom were mounted, both infantry and /<»•«»? 
cavalry being clad in complete armor. "^Besides am- '*• ^'^ 
pie stores of food, a drove of three hundred swine was '^awtyf 
landed, with which De Soto intended to stock the 
country where he should settle ; and these were driven 
with the expedition throughout most of the route. 

4. *After establishing a small garrison in the vi- s. oive an 
cinity of Espiritu Santo, and sending most of his ves- t^uwander- 
sels back to Havanna.f he commenced his march into ^spa^i-^ 
the interior, taking with him, as interpreter, a Spaniard *** riorl^^' 
found among the natives, who had remained in cap-. 

tivity since the time of Narvaez. After wandering 
Rve months through unexplored and mostly unculti- 
vated regions, exposed to hardships and dangers and 
an almost continued warfare with the natives, during 
which several lives were lost, the party arrived," in the c. Nov. «. 
month of November, in the more fertile country of the 
Apallachians, east of the Flint river, J and a few leagues 
north of the Bay of Apalachee, where it was deter- 
mined to pass the winter. 

5. «From this place an exploring party discovered «. w?uu dig- 
the ocean m the very place where the unfortunate mentioned, 
Narvaez had embarked. De Soto likewise dispatched evenisM- 
thirty horsemen to Espiritu Santo, with orders for the ^"^^ 

* Espiritu Santo, now called Tampa Bay, is on the westera coast of Florida, 200 
miles southeast from St. Marks. There is no place of anchorage between the two 
places. 

t Havanna, the capital of Cuba, a wealthy and populous ci^, is on the north side 
of the island. It^as the finest harbor in the world, capable of containing a thoi^san^ 
hh\m. The entrance is so narrow that but one vessel can pass at a time. 

i The Flint river is in the western part of Georgia. It Joins the Chattahooche aC 
the northern boundary of Florida, and the two united form the Apalachicola. 

3 
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garrison to rejoin the army in their present winter 
quarters. The horsemen arrived with the loss of but 
two of their number, and the garrison rejoined De 
Soto, although with some loss, as, during their march, 
they had several desperate encounters with the na- 
tives. Two small vessels that had been retained at 
Espiritu Santo reached the Bay of Apallachee, and 
by the aid of these the coast was further explored du- 
ring the winter,* and the harbor of Pensacola* dis- 
covered. 

6. >The Spaniards remained five months in win' 
ter quarters at Apallachee, supplying themselves with 
provisions by pillaging the surrounding country ; but 
they were kept in constant alarm by the never-ceas- 
ing stratagems and assaults of the natives. ^At 
length, in the month of March, they broke up their 
camp and set out'' for a remote country, of which they 
had heard, to the northeast, governed, it was said, by 
a woman, and abounding in gold and silver. ^De 
Soto had previously dispatched his ships to Cuba, with 
orders to rendezvous in the following October at Pen- 
sacola, where he proposed to meet them, having, in 
the mean time, explored the country in the interior. 

7. ^Changing his course now to the northeast, De 
Soto crossed several streams which flow into the At- 
lantic, and probably penetrated near to the Savannah,! 
where he indeed found the territory of the princess, 
of whose wealth he had formed so high expectations ; 
but, to his great disappointment, the fancied gold 
proved to be copper, and the supposed silver only thin 
plates of mica. 

8. *His direction was now towards the north, to 
the head waters of the Savannah and the Chattahoo- 
AND VICINITY. chee,| whence he crossed a branch of 



* Pensacola is a town on the northwest side of Pt nsa 
cola Bay, near the western extremity of Florida. The bay 
is a fine sheet of water upwards of 20 miles in length from 
N.E. to S.W. 

t The Savannah river forms the boundary line between 
South Carolina and Georgia. 

t The Chattahoochee river rises in the northeastern pari 
of Georgia, near the sources of the Ssiyannah, and, after 
crossing the State sotithwest, fonns the boiindary between 
Georgia and Alabama. 
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the Apalachian* chain which runs through the northern 1540. 
part of Georgia, and came upon the southern limits of 
the territory of the Cherokees.* ^Hearing that there a. Map p. 45. 
was gold in a region farther north, he dispatched two ^jj*^ w*" 
horsemen, with Indian guides, to visit the country. \ifttSchero 
These, after an absence of ten days, having crossed ^mdwhSt' 
rugged and precipitous mountains, returned to the ^°*t^7^^ 
camp, bringing with them a few specimens of fine 
copper or brass, but none of gold or silver. 

9. ^During several months the Spaniards wan- ^J^^^ 
dered through the valleys of Alabama, obliging the xoandtHnga 
chieftains, through whose territories they passed, to Lrda^ 
march with them as hostages for the good conduct of -^^^^^ ^ 
their subjects. ^In October they arrived *> at Mauville,t *>• ^'- ^s. 
a fortified Indian t6wn near the junction of the Ala- a. what i» 
bamaj and the Tombeckbee. Here was fought *> one 'viiie.^nd 
of the most bloody battles known in Indian warfare. ^Jedtf^' 
♦During a contest of nine hours several thousand In- 4, at^e an 
dians were slain and their village laid in ashes. gf^tatiL 

10. The loss of the Spaniards was also great. nearMobue. 
Many fell in battle, others died of their wounds, — they 

lost many of their horses, and all their baggage was 
consumed in the flames. •The situation of the J^JSrSoIf^Sn 
Spaniards after the battle was truly deplorable, for of t^us^n- 
nearly all were wounded, and, with their baggage, tfi^battie? 
they had lost their supplies of food and medicine ; but, 
fortunately for them, the Indian power had been so 
completely broken that their enemies were unable to 
offer them any farther molestation. 

11. 'While at Mauville, De Soto learned from the %^^f^' 
natives that the ships he had ordered had arrived at ^^J^\^^° 
Pensacola." But, fearing that his disheartened sol- and what' 
diers would desert him as soon as they had an oppor- nextmoi^ 
tunity of leaving the country, and mortified at his *'**"'* ^ 
losses, he determined to send no tidings of himself °- ^"^ ''• ^ 

* The JipaJachian <wr Alleghany Mountains extend from the northern part of Georgia 
to the State of New York, at a distance of about 250 miles from the coast, and nearly 
panillel to It They divide the waters which flow into the AUantic from those 
which flow into the Mississippi. 

t Pronounced Jfo-veel, whence Mobile derives its name. 

i The Mabama river rises in the N.W. part of Geoivia, and tRrough most of its 
course is called the Coosa. The Tombeckbee rises in the N.E. part of Mississippi. The 
two unite 35 miles north from Mobile, in Uie State of Alabama^ and throiigh several 
channels empty into Mobile Ray. 
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1540. until he had crowned his enterprise with success by 
discovering new regions of wealth. He therefore 

a. Nov. 28. turned from the coast and again advanced* into the 
interior. His followers, accustomed to implicit obe- 
dience, obeyed the command of their leader without 
remonstrance. 

^ \^X\^ 12. ^The following winter** he passed in the coun- 

1. w?ua toM ^ ^^ *^® Chickasaws, probably on the western bank 
tlon^^lhe o^^^® Yazoo,* occupying an Indian village which 
Spaniards had been deserted on his approach. Here the In- 

uMndtoin- dians attacked him at night, in the dead of winter, 
J&l^es and burned the village ; yet they were finally repulsed, 
^BuJ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^1 several Spaniards had fallen. In the burn- 
ing of the village the Spaniards lost many of their 
horses, most of their swine, and the few remaining 
clothes which they had saved from the fires of Mau- 
ville. During the remainder of the winter they suf- 
fered much from the cold, and were almost constantly 
harassed by the savages. 

2. When and ^^' *-^* ^^^ Opening of Spring the Spaniards re- 
\te^^Jon sumed* their march, continuing their course to the 
the Missis- northwcst Until they came to the Mississippi,! which 
c*May5. they crossed, probably at the lowest Chickgisaw bluff, 
3 ^^^ one of the ancient crossing places, between the thirty- 

couraedid fourth and the thirty-fifth parallel of latitude. ^Thence, 

Viey then _ , . i r* t-» • j. i • i ^ 

'«*«? after reaching the St. Francis, J they continued north 

t'hey^^end Until they arrived in the vicinity of New Madrid, in 

^^d where the southem part of the State of Missouri. 
paptheir 14. *After traversing the country, during the sum- 

''''*ierT'*" J^^r, to the distance of two or three hundred miles 

d. 1541-2. west of the Mississippi, they passed the winter** on the 

1542. banks of the Wachita.^ •In the spring they passed 

* The Yazoo river rises in the northern part of the State of Mississippi, and running 
son th west, enters the Mississippi river fi5 miles north from Natchez. 

t The Mississippi river, which, in the Indian language, signifies the Father of ff'a- 
tersy rises 160 miles west from Lake Superior. Its source is Itasca Lake, in Iowa Ter- 
ritory. After a winding course of more than 3000 miles, in a southerly direction, it 
disch?irges it^ vast flood of turbid waters into the Gulf of Mexico, it is navigable for 
•team-boats to the Falls of St Anthony, more than 2000 miles from its mouth by 
the river'^ course. The Mississippi and its tributary streams drain a vast valley, ex- 
tending from the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains, containing more than a mill ion 
♦f squire mile? df the richest country in the world ; — ^a territory six times greater than 
the whole kingdom of France. 

X The St. Francis river rises in Missouri, and running south, enters the Mississippi 
60 miles north from the mouth of the Arkansas. 

^ The fVachita livex rises in the western part of the State of Arkansas, and ran< 
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down that river to the Mississippi, where De Soto was 
taken sick and died.* To conceal his death from the 
natives, his body, wrapped in a mantle, and placed in 
a rustic coffin, in the stillness of midnight, and in the 
presence of a few faithful followers, was silently sunk 
in the middle of the stream. 

15. *De Soto had appointed his successor, under 
whom the remnant of the party now attempted to pen- 
etrate by land to Mexico. They wandered several 
monthis through the wilderness, traversing tlie western 
prairies, the hunting grounds of roving and w^arlike 
tribes, but hearing no tidings of white people, and find- 
ing their way obstructed by rugged mountains, they were 
constrained to retrace their steps. * In December they 
came upon the Mississippi a short distance above the 
mouth of the Red* river, and here they passed the 
winter,* during which time they constructed seven 
large boats, or brigantines. ^In these they embarked 
on the twelfth of July, in the following year, and in 
seventeen days reached the Gulf of Mexico. Fearing 
to trust themselves far from land in their frail barks, 
'^they continued along the coast, and on the twentieth 
of September, 1543, the remnant of the party, half 
naked and famishing with hunger, arrived safely at a 
Spanish settlement near the mouth of the river Panuco** 
in Mexico. 
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ning S.E. receives many tributaries, and enttn the Red river 30 miles fh>m the Jimction 
of the latter with the Mississippi. 

* The Red river rises on the confines of Texas, forms its ncnrthem boundary, and en- 
ters the Mississippi 150 miles N.W. from New Orleans. 
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1497. 

CHAPTER II. 

do^Chap- ^NORTHERN AND EASTERN COASTS OP NORTH AMERICA, 
terJI. treat? PROM THE DISCOVERY OP THE CONTINENT BY THE CA- 

BOTS, IN 1497, TO THE SETTLEMENT OP JAMESTOWN, IN 

VIRGINIA, IN 1607. 110 YEARS. 
(Pronounced 
a. Oar te-&re 

b. Re-bo. DIVISIONS. 

c Lo-don-e* 

d. Roash.) ^' ^*^ohn and Sebastian Cabot — //. Gagpar Cortereal. — 

f. W?iat are ^^^' ^*^''''<**<'w** — ^^' Jomea Car tier. ^ — V. RobervaL — 

the DivU- VI. Ribault,^ Laudonniere,^ and Melendez. — VII. Gilbert, 

Cl^UTiU R^l^igh* Grenville, ^.—VIII. Marquis de la Roche A— 

IX. Bartholomew Gosnold. — X. De Monta. — XL North and 

South Virginia. 

acSUnt^ I. John and Sebastian Cabot. — 1. ^Shortly after 
f!f^^9"^* tlie return, of Columbus from his first voyage, John 

anddiacov- ^, -, •ii-ii i • ^^^^^ ' ti 

«ry »gadc by Cabot, a V enetian by birth, but then residmg m Eng- 
land, believing that new lands might be discovered in 
the northwest, applied to Henry VII. for a commis- 
e. Dated sion of discovery. Under this commission* Cabot, 
(o.'a) liM. taking with him his son Sebastian, then a young man, 
1497 ^^®^ fr^™ ^® P^^ ^^ Bristol* in the spring of 1497. 
2. On the 3d of July following he discovered land, 
which he called Prima Vista, or first seen, and which 
until recently was supposed to be the island of New- 
tNote.p.i4. foundland,^ but which is now believed to have been 
the coast of Labrador.' After sailing south a short 
distance, and probably discovering the coast of New- 
foundland, anxious to announce his success, Cabot 
returned to England without making any farther 
discovery. 
1498. '3. *In 1498 Sebastian Cabot, vnth a company of 



4. Qftheaeo- 



,^^ three hundred men, made a second voyage, with the 



^bmcSou ^^P® ^^ finding a northwest passage to India. He 
explored the continent from Labrador to Virginia, and 

f.Note.p.15. perhaps to the coast of Florida ;« when want of pro- 
visions compelled him to return to England. 

* Bristol, a commercial city of England, next in importance to London and Liver- 
pool, is on the river Avon, four miles distant from its entrance into the river Severn, 
where commences the Bristol Chimnel. It is 115 miles west fh>m London and 140 
south fh)m Liverpool. 
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4. ^He made several subsequent voyages to the 1500. 
American coast, and, in 1517, entered one of the j ^^^^ 
Btraits which leads into Hudson^s Bay. Tn 1.526, •***^^ 
having entered the service of Spain, he explored the ^^%a£ 
River La Plata, and part of the coast of South Ameri- 
ca. Returning to England during the reign of Ed- 
ward VI., he was made Grand Pilot of the kingdom, 
and received a pension for his services. 

II. Gaspar Cortereal. — 1. *Soon after the sue- «. atvean 
cessful voyage of the Cabots, which resulted in the J^wjalc 
discovery of North America, the king of Portugal, in ^^i 
the year 1500, dispatched Graspar Cortereal to the 1500. 
coasts of Amierica, on a voyage of discovery. After 1501. 
exploring the coast of Labrador* several hundred miles, a. Note p. 14. 
in the vain hope of finding a passage to India, *> Cor- 6 N»tep.si. 
tereal freighted his ships with more than fifty of the 
natives, whom, on his return,* he sold into slavery. *^ ^"*- 

2. 'Cortereal sailed on a second voyage, with a de- J^^^JR^ 
termination to pursue his discovery, and bring back a wcorJmy- 
cargo of slaves. Not returning as soon as was expected, 
his brother sailed in search of him, but no accounts of 
either ever again reached Portugal 

III. Verrazanl — 1. *At an early period the fish- 1504. 
eries of Newfoundlsuid began to be visited by the \J^JJI^ 
French and the English, but the former attempted no Nn^tu. 
discoveries in America until 1523. *In the latter part jMterimJ 
of this year Francis I. fitted out a squadron of four 5. aivean 
ships, the command of which he gave to John Verra- SS^oSa^ 
zani, a Florentine navigator of great skill and celebrity. p^£]p^ 
Soon after the vessels had sailed, three of them became 

so damaged in a storm that they were compelled to re- 1524. 
turn ; but Verrazani proceeded in a single vessel, with 
a determination to make new discoveries. Sailing* e-Jan-sr. 
firom Madeira,* in a westerly direction, after having 
encountered a terrible tempest, he reached' the coast t March. 
of America, probably in the latitude of Wilmington, t 

* The Madeiras are a elaster of islands, north of the Canaries, 4M miles west (Vom 
tiie coast of Morocco, and nearly 700 southwest from the Straits of Gibraltar. Madeirmy 
the principal island, celebrated for its wines, is 54 miles long, and consists of a coUefr 
tkm of lofty mountains, on the lower slopes of which vines are cultivated. 

t WUwungUn. (See Note and Map, p. 158.) 
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1594. 2. *After exploring the coast some distance north. 
1. What it ^"^ south, without being able to find a harbor, he was 
'JSitfanA- obliged to send a boat on shore to open an intercourse 
^^*nd with the natives. The savages at first fled, but soon 
wuh the recovering their confidence, they entered into an ami- 
nativeii ^^i^ traffic with the strangers. 

^eun!SSn ^' ^Proceeding north along the open coast of New 
t^ coast qf Jersey, and no convenient landing-place being dis- 
uy7 covered, a sailor attempted to swim ashore through the 
surf; but, frightened by the numbers of the natives 
who thronged the beach, he endeavored to return, 
when a wave threw him terrified and exhausted upon 
the shore. He was, however, treated with great kind- 
ness ; his clothes were dried by the natives ; and, when 
recovered from his firight and exhaustion, he was per- 
mitted to swim back to the vessel 
3. Near 4. ^Landing again farther north, probably near the 
eu> York ^j^ ^£ New York,* the voyagers, prompted by curi- 
osity, kidnapped and carried away an Indian child. 
i^whtutl *^^ ^^ supposed that Verrazani entered* the haven of 
the charac- Newport,t wherc he remained fifteen days. Here the 
nZiveaSi natives were liberal, friendly, and confiding ; and the 
^NnSponi country was the richest that had yet been seen. 
8. Fartf^ 5. * Vorrazani still proceeded north, and explored the 
b. Note p. 14. coast as far as Newfoundland.** The natives of the 
northern regions were hostile and jealous, and would 
•. wnatis traffic only for weapons of iron or steel. •Verrazani 
mm^nSd gave to the whole region which he had discovered 
Frafu^Ai gjQ name of New France ; an appellation which was 
afterwards confined to Canada, and by which that 
country was known while it remained in the possession 
of the French. 

1534. ^- J-^MES Cartier. — 1. ''After an interval of ten 
7. cAve an years, another expedition was planned by the French ; 
mefirH'^' and James Cartier, a distinguished mariner of St. Malo,^ 

c^t^. was selected to conduct a voyage to Newfoundland. 

* JWio Yfyrk. (See Note aod Map, p. 117.) 

t Newport. (See Note, 7, 114 and Map, p. 112.) 

\ St. Malo is a small seaport town in the N.W. part of Prance, in the ancient prov- 
ince of Brittany, or Bretagne, 200 miles west from Paris. The town is on a rocky . 
elevation, called St Aaron, surrounded by the sea at high water, but connected with 
the mainland by a causeway. The inhabitants were early and extensively engaged in 
the Newfoundland cod fishery 
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After having ininutely surveyed* the northern coast of 1534. 
that island, he passed through the Straits of Belleisle, ^ j^^ ' 
into the Gulf ojf St Lawrence, and entered the mouth 
of the river of the same name ; but the weather be- 
coming boisterous, and the season being far advanced, 
after erecting a cross,** — taking possession of the coun- 
try in the name of the king of France, — and inducing 
two of the natives to accompany him, he set sail« on 
his return, and, in less than thirty days, entered^ the d. sept is. 
harbor of St. Malo in safety. 

2. *In 1535 Cartier sailed*, with three vessels, on a 
second voyage to Newfoundland, and entering the gulf «• May a 
on the day of St. Lawrence, he gave it the name of l^rSvUm 
that martyr. Being informed by the two natives who 
had returned with him, that far up the stream which 

he had discovered to the westward, was a large town, 
the capital of the whole country, he sailed onwards, 
entered the river St. Lawrence, and, by means of his 
interpreters, opened a friendly communication with the f, in Qaebec 
natives. . . . , . ^'^.m. 

3. ^Leaving his ship safely moored,^ Cartier pro- g. Sept. sa. # 
ceeded« with the pinnace and two boats up the river, ^Sheex^"^ 
as far as the principal Indian settlement of Hochelaga, ^]2Sr^J- ^ 
on the site of the present city of Montreal,* where he ^^^ 
was received** in a friendly manner. Rejoining his du^^tne 
ships, he passed the w inter i where they were an- ^ ^ 
chored ; during which time twenty-five of his crew 
died of the scurvy, a malady until then unknown to 
Europeans. . ^^^^^ 

4. 'At the approach of spring, after having taken b. wiuu act 
formal possession^ of the country in the name of his ^Zn^!^ 
sovereign, Cartier prepared to return. An act of tioneai 
treachery, at his departure,k justly destroyed the confi- k- May le. 
dence which the natives had hitherto reposed in their 
guests. The Indian king, whose kind treat- montrbal and vio. 
ment of the French merited a more generous 
return, was decoyed on board one of the vessels 
and carried to France. 

* Montreal, the largest town in Canada, is situated on the 
S.E. side of a fertile island of the same name about 30 miles 
long and 10 broad, enclosed by the divided channel of the St. 
I^wrence. The city is about 140 miles S.W. from Quebec, 
but farther by the course of the river. 

2* 
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1540. V. RoBERVAL. — 1. >Not withstanding the advantages 
I. whattoM y^^ty to result from founding colonies in America, the 
£S ^tSon ^^®^c^ government, adopting the then prevalent no- 
wuhregard tiou that no new countries were valuable except such 
^ (if f^w"* as produced gold and silver, made no immediate at- 
countriet? ^^^^^^ ^^ colonization. 

*• y^s? 2. ^At lencfth a wealthy nobleman, the Lord of Ro- 
ieaigm and berval, requested permission to pursue the discovery 
sJl^oaiJ and form a settlement This the Icinff readily granted, 

1540. ^^^ Roberval received* the empty titles of Lord, Lieu- 
a.jan. tenant-general, and Viceroy, of all the islands and 

countries hitherto discovered either by the French or 

the English. 
ic^rn^ 3. 'While Roberval was delayed in making exten- 
the third give preparations for his intended settlement, Cartier, 
cartien whose services could not be dispensed with, received a 

1541. subordinate command, and, in 1541, sailed** with five 

b. Junes, ships already prepared. The Indian king had in the 

mean while died in France ; and on the arrival of 
Cartier in the St. Lawrence, he was received by the 
natives with jealousy and distrust, which soon broke 
4. What Fort out iuto Open hostilities. *The French then built for 
wuerected ^j^^.^ defence, near the present site of Quebec,* a fort 
which they named Charlesbourg, where they passed 
the winter. 

1542. 4. 'Roberval arrived at Newfoundland in June of 
laidcfthi *^® following year, with three ships, and emigrants for 
RflSnjJ^ founding a colony; but a misunderstanding having 

"w/^5^ arisen between him and Cartier, the latter secretly set 
tchemea? sail for France. Roberval proceeded up the St. Law- 
rence to the place which Cartier had abandoned, where 

c. i64*-8. he erected two forts and passed a tedious winter. • 

After some unsuccessful attempts to discover a passage 
d.Notep.s2. to the East Indies,^ he brought his colony back to 
France, and the design of forming a settlement was 
1549. abandoned. In 1549 Roberval again sailed on a voy- 
age of discovery, but he was never again heard of 

• Quebec, a strongly fortified city of Canada, is situated on the N.W. side of tho 
St. Lawrence, on a promontory formed by that river and the SL Charles. The city con- 
sists of the Upper and the liower Town, — the latter on a narrow strip of land near tho 
water*s edge ; and the former on a plain difficult of access, more than 900 feet higher. 
Cape Diamond, the most elevated point of the Upper Town, is 345 feet above the level 
of the river, and commands a grand view of an extensive tract of country. ^Sec Map 
p. 189.) 
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VI. RiBAULT, Laudonniere, AND Melendez. 1 . *Co- 1565I. 

ligni, admiral of France, having long desired to estab- j whatit 
lish in America a refuge for French Protestants, at ^^^ 
length obtained a commission from the king for that ^^ w 
purpose, and, in 1562, dispatched* a squadron to tiem^tH% 
Florida,^ under the command of John Ribault. ^Ar- ^T^^ 
riving on the coast in May, he discovered the St. Johns ^ j,^ ^ 
River, which he named the river of May; but the b. Note p. 15. 
squadron continued north until it arrived at Port*- JJ^fJ*^ 
Royal* entrance, near the southern boundary of Caro- w«r» made? 
Una, where it was determined to establish the colony. 

2. 'Here a fort was erected, and named Fort Charles, »• w?MtForj 
and twenty-six men were left to keep possession of the ^cetrouruu 
country, while Ribault returned** to France for further ^ j^ * 
emigrants and supplies. *The promised reinforcement 4. mn/ w^ 
not arriving, the colony began to despair of assistance ; fnetJabanr 
and, in the following spring, having constructed a rude fc^' 
brigantine, they embarked for home, but had nearly 
perished by famine, at sea, when they fell in with and 

were taken on board of an English vessel. 

3. »In 1564, through the influence of Coligni. an- 1564. 
other expedition was planned, and in July a colony s.^w%man4 
was established on the river St. Johns, t and left under mtaeoSni 
the command of Laudonniere. 'Many of the emi- ^ nsXeS.? 
grants, however, being dissolute and improvident, the IJ^HIS^ 
supplies of food were wasted ; and a party, under the "'"J^^'^f*^ 
pretence of desiring to escape from famine, were per- eoumutat 
mitted to embark* for France ; but no sooner had they d. Dec. 
departed than they commenced a career of piracy 
against the Spanish. The remnant were on the point 1565. 
of embarking for France, when Ribault arrived and 
assumed the command, bringing supplies, 

and additional emigrants with their fam- vicihttt of port royal. 
ilies. 



* Port Royal is an island 13 miles in length, on the 
coast of Soutn Carolina, on the east side of which is sltn- 
ated the town of Beaufort, 50 miles S.W. from Charles- 
ton. Between the island and the mainland is an excellent 
harbor. 

t The St. Johns, the principal river of Florida, rises in 
the eastern part of the territory, about 25 miles from the 
coast, and runs north, expanding into frequent lakes, 
until within 20 miles of its month, when it turns to the 
east, and falls into the Atlantic, 35 miles north from St. 
Augustine. (See Map next page.) 
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1565. 4. ^Meanwhile news arrived in Spain that a coin- 
a.Not43p.i6. P^^y o^ French Protestants had settled in Florida,* 
1. What oc- ' ' ' ' ^ 
eurredwhen 

the Span- 
iards heard 

of the 
$ettlement7 



within the Spanish territory, and Melendez, who had 
obtained the appointment of governor of the country, 
upon the conoition of completing its conquest withm 
three years, departed on his expedition, with the deter- 
mination of speedily extirpating the heretics. 

5. »Early in September,'' 1565, he came in sight of 
^Siunt'^ Florida, and soon discovering a part of the French 

HTjiSimdL fi^^^ &^^® them chase, but was unable to overtake 
them. On the seventeenth of September Melendez 
a beautiful harbor, and the next day,* after 
taking formal possession of the country, and proclaim- 
ing the king of Spain monarch of ail North America, 
laid the foundations of St. Augustine.* 

6. 'Soon after, the French fleet having put to sea 
with the design of attacking the Spaniards in the har- 
bor of St. Augustine, and being overtaken by a furious 
storm, every ship was wrecked on the coast, and the 

4. Give an French settlement was left in a defenceless state. *The 
^^trw- Spaniards now made their way through the forests, 
^Mch^ and, surprising^ the French fort, put to death all its 
coumy. inmates, save a few who fled into the woods, and who 
d Oct. 1. subsequently escaped on board two French ships which 
had remained in the harbor. Over the mangled re- 
mains of the French was placed the inscription, "We 
do this not as unto Frenchmen, but as unto heretics." 
The helpless shipwrecked men being 
soon discovered, although invited to 
7J^^^'¥'>| ..'.'.^ rely on the clemency of Melendez, were 
all massacred, except a few Catholics 
and a few mechanics, who were reserved 
as 



b. Sept. 7. 



and the 
founding qf 

st.Augua- entered 

tine, 
c Sept 18. 



8. What be- 
coiJte of the 

French 

JUetJ 



TICINITT OF ST. AUGUSTINE, 
AMD ST. JOHNS RIVER. 




HARBOR OP ST. AUGUSTINE. 




♦ St. .AugtLstine is a 
town on the eastern coast 
of Florida, 350 miles ncnth 
from the southern point of 
Florida, and 35 miles south 
from the mouth of the St. 
Johns river. It is situated 
on the S. side of a penin- 
sula, havng on the east 
Matanzas Sound, which 
separates it from Anastatia 
island. The city is low, but 
healthy and pleasant. 
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7. ^Although the French court heard of^is out- 
rage with apathy, it did not long remain unavenged. 
De Gourgues, a soldier of Grascony,* having fitted* 
out three ships at his own expense, surprised two of 
the Spanish forts on the St. Johns river, early in 1568, 
and hung their garrisons on the trees, placing over 
them the inscription, " I do this not as unto Spaniards 
or mariners, but as unto traitors, robbers, and murder- 
ers." De Gourgues not being strong enough to main- 
tain his position, hastily retreated,** and the Spaniards 
retained possession of the country. 

VII. Gilbert, Raleigh, Grenville, &c. — 1. *In 
1583 Sir Humphrey Gilbert, under a charter from 
dueen Elizabeth, sailed® with several vessels, with the 
design of forming a settlement in America; but a 
succession of disasters defeated the project, and, on the 
homeward voyage, the vessel in which Gilbert sailed 
was wrecked,* and aU on board perished. 

2. ^His brother-in-law, Sir Walter Raleigh, not dis- 
heartened by the fate of his relative, soon after obtained* 
for himself an ample patent, vesting him with almost 
unlimited powers, as lord proprietor, over all the lands 
which he should discover between the 33d and 40th 
degrees of north latitude. <Under this patent, in 1584, 
he dispatched, for the American coast, two vessels 
under the command of Philip Amidas and Arthur 
Barlow. 

3. Arriving on the coast of Carolina in the month 
of July, they visited the islands in Pamlicof and Al- 
bemarlej Sound, took possession of the country in the 
name ojf the queen of England, and, after spending 
several weeks in trafficking with the natives, returned 
without attempting a settlement. ^The glowing de- 
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a. 1567. 
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b. May. 



1583. 

3. Qivean 
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i.Qft?tevoy 
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5. W?uit 
name wa» 
given to tht 

country, 
and why 7 



*6?a«coTOy was an ancient province in the southwest of France, lying chiefly between 
tho Garonne and the Pyrenees. " The Gascons are a spirited and a fiery race, but 
their habit of exa^eration, in relating their exploits, has made the term gasconade pro- 
verbial." 

t Pamlico Sound is a large bay on the coast of N. Carolina, nearly a hundred miles 
longTrom N.E. to S.W., and from 15 to 35 miles broad. It is separated from the ocean 
throughout its whole length by a beach of sand hardly a mile wide, near the middle 
of which is the dangerous Cape Hatteras. Ocracock Inlet, 35 miles S.W. from Cape 
Hatteias, is tl^ only entrance which admits ships of large burden. 

X J9ll>emarle Sound is north of and connects with Pamlico Sound, and is likewise 
separated from the ocean by a narrow sand beach. It is about 60 miles long from east 
to west, and from 4 to 15 miles wide. 
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d. Note p. 14. 
3. Under 
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e. June 29. 

4. What 
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pened soon 
ifier the de- 
parture of 
the colony 7 

t July. 



scnption which they gave of the beauty and fertility 
of the country, induced Elizabeth, who esteemed her 
reign signalized by the discovery of these regions, to 
bestow upon them the name of Virginu, as a memo- 
rial that they had been discovered during the reign of 
a maiden queen. 

4. 'Encouraged by their report, Raleigh made ac- 
tive preparations to form a settlement; and, in the 
following year, 1585, dispatched* a fleet of seven ves- 
sels under the command of Sir Richard Grenville, 
with Ralph Lane as governor of the intended colony. 
After some disasters on the coast, the fleet arrived at 
Roanoke,* an island in Albemarle Soxmd, whence, 
leaving the emigrants under Lane to establish the 
colony, Grenville returned** to England. 

5. *The impatience of the colonists to acquire sud- 
den wealth gave a wrong direction to their industry, 
and the cultivation of the earth was neglected, in the 
idJe search after mines of gold and silver. Their 
treatment of the natives soon provoked hostilities ; — 
their supplies of provisions, which they had hitherto 
received from the Indians, were withdrawn ; — famine 
stared them in the face ; and they were on the point 
of dispersing in quest of food, when Sir Francis Drake 
arrived* with a fleet from the West Indies. •* 

6. *He immediately devised measures for furnishing 
the colony with supplies ; but a small vessel, laden 
with provisions, which was designed to be left for that 
purpose, being destroyed by a sudden storm, and the 
colonists becoming discouraged, he yielded to their 
unanimous request, and carried diem back to England. 
Thus was the first English settlement abandoned" after 
an existence of little less than a year. 

7. <A few days after the de- roanok. i. and vicikitt. 
parture of the fleet, a vessel, dis- 
patched by Raleigh, arrived^ with 
a supply of stores for the colony, 
but finding the settlement deserted, 



* Roanoke is an Islanilon the coast of North Carolina, be- 
tween Pamlico and Albemarle sounds. The north point of 
the island is 5 miles west from the Old Roeinoke Inlet, which 
it now closed. The EngliHh fort and colony were at the 
north end of the island. (See Map.) 
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immediately returned. Scarcely had this vessel depart- 15§6. 
ed, when Sir Richard Grenville arrived with three ships. 
After searching in vain for the colony which he had 
planted, he likewise returned, leaving fifteen men on the 
island of Roanoke to keep possession of the country. 

8. ^Notwithstanding the ill success of the attempts 1587. 
of Raleigh to establish a colony in his new territory, i. cmw an 
neither his hopes nor his resources were yet exhausted, mfj^ 
Determining to plant an agricultural state, early in the jSI^SV^. 
following year he sent out a company of emigrants ^'«''**^- 
with their wives and families, — granted a charter of 
incorporation for-the settlement, and established a mu- 
nicipal government for his intended " city of Raleigh." 

9. ^n the arrival* of the emigrants at Roanoke, *• ^^f- 
where they expected to find the men whom Grei\,ville *'o^S?«f' 
had left, they found the fort which had been buih j^„*^j ^^g;^ 
there in ruins ; the houses were deserted ; and the ^fiI,TJ5 

•t t* ^ • r ' on tneir or- 

bones of their former occupants were scattered over rival? 
the plain. At the same place, however, they deter- 
mined to establish the colony ; and here they laid the 
foundations for their " city." 

10. 'Soon finding that they were destitute of many s. whatia 
things which were essential to their comfort, their 'returned 
governor. Captain John White, sailed** for England, w'fi? 
to obtain the necessary supplies. ^On his arrival he ^- sept e. 
found the nation absorbed by the threats of a Spanish %^^. 
mvasion; and the patrons of the new settlement were too StS^the^- 
much engaged in public measures to attend to a less ooned'and 
important and remote object. Raleigh, however, in the Maiiy io»tt 
following year, 1588, dispatched*^ White with supplies, 1588. 
in two vessels ; but the latter, desirous of a gainful *^' ^*^ ^ 
voyage, ran in search of Spanish prizes ; until, at length, 

one of his vessels was overpowered, boarded, and rifled, 
and both ships were compelled to return to England. 

11. Soon after, Raleigh assigned** his patent to a a. March it 
company of merchants in London ; and it was not *^^ 
until 1590 that White was enabled to return* in 1590. 
search of the colony ; and then the island of Roanoke *'• '^"*- 
was deserted. No traces of the emigrants could be 

found. The design of establishing a colony was 
abandoned, and the country was again leftf to the un- f. sept 
disturbed possession of the natives. 
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150§. VIII. Marquis de la Roche.— 1. ^In 1598, the 

1. What is Marquis de la Roche, a French nobleman, received 
atumt^ from the king of France a commission for founding a 

Deia Roche French colony in America. Having equipped several 
tiSncnif vessels, he sailed with a considerable number of set- 
tlers, most of whom, however, he was obliged to draw 
from the prisons of Paris. On Sable* island, a barren 
spot near the coast of Nova Scotia, forty men were 
left to form a settlement. 

2. jvhaiwaa 2. *La Roche dying soon after his return, the colo- 
thtcoimfi nists were neglected ; and when, after seven years, a 

vessel was sent to inquire after them, only twelve of 
them were living. The dungeons from which they 
had been liberated were preferable to the hardships 
which they had suffered. The emaciated exiles were 
carried back to France, where they were kindly re- 
ceived by the king, who pardoned their crimes, and 
made them a liberal donation. 

1602. f IX. Bartholomew Gosnold.— 1. ^In 1602, Bar- 
8. Give an iholomew Gosnold sailed* from Falmouth,t England, 
tM*voyc^e And abandoning the circuitous route by the Canaries'* 
'^Triff ^"^ *^^® West Indies,* made a direct voyage across the 

b. Note p. 22. l^tlantic, and in seven weeks reached^ the American 

c. Note p. 14. Continent, probably near the northern extremity of 
d. May. Massachusetts Bay. J *Not finding a good harbor, and 

cop^S dS sailing southward, he discovered and landed" upon a 
hemakti promontory which he called Cape Cod.^ Sailing 
e. May 24. ^^^^^^ ^nd pursuing his course along the coast, he 

f. June 1-4. discovered^ several islands, one of which he named 
Elizabeth, II and another Martha's Vineyard. T 

* Sable island is 90 miles S.E. from the eastern point of Nova Scotia. 

t Falmouth is a seaport town at the entrance of the English Channel, near the south 
western extremity of England. It is 50 miles S.W. from Plymouth, has an excellent 
harbor, and a roadstead capable of receiving the largest fleets. • 

t Massachusetts Bay is a large bay on the eastern coast of Massachusetts, between 
the headlands of Cape Ann on the north, and Cape Cod on the south. 

$ Cape Cod, thus named from the number of codfish taken there by Its discoverer, is 
50 miles S.E. from Boston. 

II Elizabeth Islands are a group of 13 islands south of Buzzard's Bay, and from 20 
t<- 30 nale<5 E. and S.E. from Newport, Rhode Island. Nashawn, the largest. Is 7 and 
a half miles long. Cattahunk, the one named by Gosnold Elizabeth Island, is two 
miles and a half long and three quarters of a mile broad. 

IT Martha's Vineyard, three or four miles S.E. from the Elizabeth Islands, is 19 
miles in length from E. to W. and from 3 to 10 miles in width. The island called by 
Gosnold Martha's Vineyard is now called No Man's Land, a small island four or five 
miles gf,«jth from Martha's Vineyard. When or why the name was chan;;ed is not 
known. 
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2. *Here it was determined to leave a portion of the 1603. 
crew for the purpose of forming a settlement, and a , ivhatia 
storehouse and fort were accordingly erected; but dis- said of the 
trust of the Indians, who began to show hostile inten- forniaset- 
tions, and the despair of obtaining seasonable supplies, a'Time m. 
defeated the design, and the whole party embarked* 2. what was 
or England. ^The return occupied but five weeks, ^^tlt/fc^- 

and the entire voyage only four months. "'*' 

3. ^Gosnold and his companions brought back so 3. Give an 
feivorable reports of the regions visited, that, in the fol- t^^oyLre$ 
Jo wing year, a company of Bristol'' merchants dis- ^fi^l^mr- 
patched*' two small vessels, under the command of Mar- ^^^^J^' 
tin Pring, for the purpose of exploring the country, and ^ ^^%^ 
opening a traffic with the natives. Pring landed^ on c. April so. 
the coast of Maine, — discovered some of its principal d. June, 
rivers, — ^and examined the coast of Massachusetts as 

far as Martha's Vineyard. The whole voyage occu- 
pied but six months. In 1606, Pring repeated the 
voyage, and made a more accurate survey of Maine. 

X. De MoNTs. — 1.' <In 1603, the king of France ^^{^ 
granted* to De Monts, a gentleman of distinction, the made to De 
sovereignty of the country from the 40th to the 46th e. Nov. s. 
degree of north latitude ; that is, from one decree south g.^itelj.^sa: 
of New York city,f to one north of Montreal « «Sail- 1604. 
ing*» with two vessels, in the spring of 1604, he ar- y March 7. 
rived at Nova Scotia i in May, and spent the summer ^\ QiZan 
m trafficking with the natives, and examining the f^^^'^ 
coasts preparatory to a settlement. qfoe Moras. 

2. •Selecting an island near the mouth of the river e.cfhia 
St Croix,* on the coast of New Brunswick, he there •^''''''^'"*^' 
erected a fort and passed a rigorous winter,) his men i- "(m-s. 
suflfering much from the want of suitable provisions. 1605. 
'In the following spring, 1605, De Monts removed to 7. of the s^- 
a place on the Bay of Fundy ;t and here was formed port Royoa. 

* The St. Croix river, called by the Indians Sehoodie^ empties into Passamaqaody 
Bay at the eastern extremity of Maine. It was the island of the same name, a few 
miles up the river, on which the French settled. By the treaty of 1783 the St Croix 
was made the eastern boundary of the United States, but it was uncertain what river 
was the St. Croix until the remains of the French fort were discovered. 

t The Bay of Fundy, remarkable for its high tides, lies between Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. It Ls nearly 300 miles in length ttom S.W. to N.E. and 75 miles 
across at Its entrance, gradually narrowing towards the head of the bay. At the en- 
trance the tide is of the ordinary height about eight feet, but at the head of the bay 
it rises 60 feet, and Ls so rapid as often to overtake and sweep off animals feeding oa 
the shore. 
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1605. tho first permanent French settlement in America. 
Tne settlement was named Port Royal,* and the 
whole country, embracing the present New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and the adjacent islands, was called 
Acadia. 
1608. 3. *In 1608, De Monts, although deprived of his 
1. wfiat former commission, having obtained from the king of 
""^^Qf '^ France the grant of the monopoly of the fur trade on 
DeMont$7 ^^ ^^^^ g^ Lawrence, fitted out two vessels for the 
purpose of forming a settlement ; but not finding it 
convenient to command in person, he placed them 
under Samuel Champlain, who had previously visited 
those regions. 
«■ ^*^«!i 4. 'The expedition sailed* in April, and in June ar- 
the rived" at Tadoussac, a barren spot at the mouth of the 
^aSain Sagueuayf river, hitherto the chief seat of the traffic 
tettiemfnt iu furs. Thcnco Champlain continued to ascend the 
^A^i3 "^^^ ^^^^^ ^® ^^^ passed the Isle of OrleanSjJ when 
b. June 3. he selected* a commodious place for a settlement, on 
c July 8. the site of the present city of Cluebec,^ and near the 
A Not© p. 34. place where Cartier had passed the winter, and erected 
a fort, in 1541. From this time is dated the first per- 
manent settlement of the French in New France or 
Canada. 

1606. ^I- North and South Virginia. — 1. *In 1606 
9.w?uuia James the 1st, of England, claiming all that portion 
Nmh^fr- 0^ North America which lies between the 34th and 
^smSh^ the 45th degrees of north latitude, embracing the coun- 
Virginia? try firom Cape Fear^ to Halifax, || divided this territory 
into two nearly equal districts ; the one, called North 
Virginia, extending from the 41st to the 45th degree ; 

* Port Royal (now Annapolis), once the capital of French Acadia, is situated on the 
east bank of the river and bay of Annapolis, in the western part of Nova Scotia, a short 
distance from the Bay of Fundy. It has an excellent harbor, in which a thousand ves- 
sels might anchor in security. 

t The Saguenay river empties into the St Lawrence firora the north, 130 miles N.E. 
from Quebec. 

X The Isle of Orleans is a fertile island in the St. Lawrence, five miles below Que- 
bec. It is aboiit 25 miles long and 5 broad. (See Map, p. 189.) 

$ cape Fear is the southern point of Smith's island, at the mouth of Cape Fear river, 
on the coast of N. Carolina, 150 miles N.E. from Charleston. (Sec Map, p. ISS.) 

II Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, is situated on the S.W. side of the Bay of 
Chebucto, which is on the S.E. coast of Nova Scotia. The town is 10 miles from the 
sea, and has an excellent harbor of 10 square miles. It is about 450 miles N.E. from 
Boston. 
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and the other, called South Virginia, from the 34th to 1606. 
the 38th. 



2. *The former he granted* to a company of a. apHIso 
" knights, gentlemen, and merchants," of the west of ^^l^SlSS 
England, called the Plymouth Company ; and the latter ^S^tiicu 
to a company of " noblemen, gentlemen, and mer- granted? 
chants," mostly resident in London, and called the 
Lo7idon Company. The intermediate district, from 

the 38th to the 41st degree, was open to both compa- 
nies ; but neither was to form a settlement within one 
hundred miles of the other. 

3. ^The supreme government of each district was ^.Hmoxoere 
to be vested in a council residing in England, the mcMs^d^ 
members of which were to be appointed by the king, '^c» ' 
and to be removed at his pleasure. The local admin- "^^'^'^^ 
istration of the affairs of each colony was to be com- 
mitted to a council residing within its limits, likewise 

to be appointed by the king, and to act conformably 

to his instructions. *The effects of these regulations s- wm 

\ 11 ,• J 1 • 1 ,• were the 

were, that all executive and legislative powers were ^ectscf 
placed wholly in the hands of the king, that the colo- ^latioSST 
nists were deprived of the rights of self-government, — 
and the companies received nothing but a simple char- 
ter of incorporation for commercial purposes. _ 

4. '•Soon after the grant, the Plymouth Company *>.Aug.2a. 
dispatched'' a vessel to examine the country ; but before ^ Qu,ean 
the voyage was completed she was captured* by the ^g^^J^ 
Spaniards. Another vessel was soon after sent out for p^^jT^S/^ 
the same purpose, which returned with so favorable an company to 
account of the country, that, in the following year, the ^oaunSy. 
company sent out a colony of a hundred planters under ' 1507. 
the command of George Popham. 

5. »They landed«i at the mouth of the Kennebec,* 5. V^'oi 
where they erected a few rude cabins, a store-house, 'S^/*i' 
and some slight fortifications ; after which, the vessels Kennebec 
sailed* for England, leaving forty-five emigrants in the e. Dec. is. 
plantation, which was named St. George. The winter 

was intensely cold, and the sufferings of the colony, 

* The Kennebec, a river of Maine, west of the Penobscot, falls Into the ocean 130 
miles N.E. from Boston.— The place where the Sagadahoc colony fas it is usually called) 
passed the winter, is in the present town of Phippsburg, which is composed of a long 
narrow peninsula at the mouth of the Kennebec river, having the river on the east. 
HUU Point, a mile above the S.E. comer of the peninsula, was the site of the colon) 
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from famine and hardships, were extremely severe. 
They lost their store-house by fire, and their president 
by death ; and, in the following* year, abandoned the 
settlement and returned to England. 

6. * Under the charter of the London Company, which 
alone succeeded, three small vessels, under the com- 
mand of Captain Christopher Newport, sailed* for the 
American coast in December, 1606, designing to land 
and form a settlement at Roanoke.** Pursuing the 
old route by the Canaries* and the West Indies,'* New- 
port did not arrive until April ; when a storm fortu- 
nately carried • him north oi Roanoke into Chesapeake 
Bay.* 

7. ^Sailing along the southern shore, he soon entered 
a noble river which he named James River,t and, 
after passing about fifty miles above the mouth of the. 
stream, through a delightful country, selected^ a place 
for a settlement, which was named Jameslown.\ Here 
was formed the first perrnanent settlement of the Eng- 
lish in the New World, — one hundred and ten years 
after the discovery of the continent by Cabot, and forty- 
one years from the settlements of St. Augustine in 
Florida. 



* The Chesapeake Bay, partly in Virginia, and partly in Maryland, is flrora 7 to 20 
miles in width, 180 miles in length from N. to 8., and 12 miles wide at its entrance, 

between Cnpe Charles on the N. and Cape 




Henry on the S. 

t The Jamee River rises in the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, passes through the Blue 
Ridge, and falls into the southern part of 
Chesapeake Bay. Its entrance into the bay 
is called Hampton Roads, having Point 
Comfort on the north, and Willoughby 
Point on the south. 

I Jamestown is on the north side of 
James river, 30 miles from its mouth, and 
8 miles S.S.W. from Williamsburg. The 
village is entirely deserted, Avith the excep- 
tion of one or two old buildings, and is not 
found on modem maps. 
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NOTES ON THE INDIAN TRIBE& 

(see map, next page.) 

Although there is much connected with tho history, customs, religion, traditions, k^^ 
of the Indians ut' North America, that is highly interesting, yet in this place we can do 
little more than give the names, and point out the localities of the princii>al tribes east 
of the Mississippi, as they were first Icnown to Europeans. 

The discovery of a similarity in the primitive words of different Indian languages, Ig 
tho principle that has governed the division of the different tribes into families or na- 
tions. The principal divisions within the limits of the present United States, east of 
the Mississippi, were the Algonquin, the Iroquois, the Cherokee, and the Mobilian 
Tribes. 

Of the ALooNqmif Tribks, the Etdiemnu and the Abenaket occupied most of the 
present State of Maine. They were firmly attached to the French during the early 
nistory of the country, and were almost constantly in a state of hostilities with the Brit- 
ish colonies. The principal tribes of the Abenakes were the Penobscots, the Norrid^e^ 
wocks, and the Androscoggins. Next south of the Abenakes were the JVeio England 
Indians, extending from Maine to the eastern boundary of Connecticut. Their iminci- 
pal tribes were the Massachusetts, Pawtuckets, Nipmucks, Pokanokets, and Narragan- 
setts. After the termination of King Philip's war, in 1675, most of these tribes Joine<4 
the eastern Indians, or sought refuge in Cuiada, whence they continued to harass the 
frontiers of New England, until the final overthrow of the French, in 1760. The Ms- 
hegans embraced the Pequods, Manhattans, Wabingas, and other tribes, extending 
from Rhode Island to New Jersey. Next south and west of the Mohegans were the 
JLenni-Lennapes, consisting of two divisions, the Minsi and the Delawares, althougi'i 
both tribes are best known in history as the Delawares. They gradually removed 
west of the AUeghanies ; they joined the French against the English during the French 
and Indian war ; most of them took part with the British during the war of the Rev- 
olution, and they were at the head of the western confederacy of Indians which was 
dissolved by the victory of General Wayne in 1794. Only a few hundred of this once 
powerful tribe now remains, some in Canada, the rest west of the Mississippi. — On the 
eastern shore of Maryland were the Jfanticokes, who removed west of the AUeghanies, 
and joined the British during the Revolution. The SusquehanTiocks, Mannahoacksi 
and Monacans, were tribes farther inland, on the head waters of tlie streams that enter 
Chesapeake Bay. Of their hbtory little is known, and there are no remnants of their 
languages remaining. The Powhatan nation embraced a confederacy of more than 
twenty tribes, bordering on the southern shores of the Chesapeake. It is believed that 
not a single individual who speaks the Powhatan language now remains.— The Shav 
neea were a roving tribe, first found between the Ohio and Cumberland Rivers, whence 
they were driven by the Cherokees. They were among the most active allies of the 
French durii^ the French and Indian war; they joined the British during the war of 
the Revolution ; and part of the tribe, under Tecumseh, during the late war. They 
have since removed west of the Mississippi. The principal of the other western tribes 
belonging to the Algonquin family, were the Miamis, Illinois, Kickapoos, Saes and 
Fbxes, Menomonies, and Potvioatomies, whose history is interesting, principally, as con- 
nected with the early settlements of the French in the western country. 

The Iroquois Trtbbs embraced the Hurons, north of Lakes Erie and Ontario ; the 
Five Nations, in New York, and the Tuscaroras, of Carolina. The Hurons or ff van- 
dots, when first known, were engaged in a deadly war with their kindred, the Five 
Nations, by whom they were finally driven from their country. Remnants of this tribe 
are now found in Canada, and west of the Mississippi. The Five J^ations, found on 
the southern shore of Lake Ontario, embraced the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, 
Senecas, and Cayugas. They were the most powerful of all the tribes east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and were farther advanced in the few arts of Indian life than their Algonquin 
neighbors. They uniformly adhered to the British interests. In 1714 they were joined 
by the Tuscaroras, since which time the confederacy has been called the Six M'ations. 

The Chkrokbk Nation occupied the eastern and southern persons of Tennessee, 
and the highlands of Carolina, Georeia, and Alabama. They fought against the Eng- 
lish during most of the French and Indian war, and joined the British during the Rev- 
olution ; but, during the late war, assisted the Americans against the Creeks. In 1838, 
they removed west of the Mississippi. They are now the most civilized of all the In- 
dian tribes, and their population t^ increased during the last fifty years. 

The MoBiUAN Trlbbs embraced the Creeks, Choctas, Chlckasas, and the Seminoler- 
The latter once belonged to the Creek tribe. The Creeks and ihe Chickasas adhered 
to the British during the Revolution. The Choctas have ever b^^en a peaceable people, 
and although they have had successively, for neighbors, the Hench, the Spanbh, and 
the English, they have never been at war with any of them. 
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P-ART II. 

EARLY SETTLEMENTS AND COLONIAL 
HISTORY; 

160T TO 1TT5. 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OF VIRGINIA.* 

^ DIVISIONS. 
Virginia under the first cTiarier. — IT. 
Virginia under the second charter, — III. I| 
Virginia under the third charter, — IV. 
Virginia from the dissolution of the Lon- 
don Company to the commencement of 
the French and Indian War. 




POCAHONTAS. 



1606. 

4. To whom 
had the gov- 

I. Virginia under the First Charter. — 1. *The Si^WrVma 
administration of the government of the Virginia col- ^ntrmt^^ 

• VIRGINIA, the most northern of the Southern States, and nntil 1846 the largest 
in the Union, often called the Aiicient Dominion, from its early settlement, contains an 
area of nearly 70,«M)0 square miles. The state nas a great variety of surface and soil. 
From the coast to the head of tide water on thu rivers, including a tract of generally 
more than lUO miles in wi<lth, the country is low, sandy, covered with pitch pine, 
and is unhealthy from August to October. Botween the head of tide water and the 
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1607. ony had been entrusted to a council of seven persons, 
whom the superior council in England had been per- 
mitted to name, with a president to be elected by the 
1. whatiot^ council from their number. *But the names and in- 
' tiS^eariy structious of the couucil having been placed, by the 
ihiSuuMe, folly of the king, in a sealed box, with directions that 
wmSiuh it should not be opened until the emigrants had arrived 
impriaorudj jj^ America, dissensions arose during the voyage ; and 
1607. John Smith, their best and ablest man, was put in con- 
finement, upon the absurd accusation of an intention 
to murder the council, usurp the government, and 
make himself king of Virginia. 
8. whatia 2. ^Soon after their arrival, the council chose Ed- 
mns/uid, ward Wingfield president, — an ambitious and unprin- 
8mmtreat- cipled man, — and finding that Smith had been ap- 
arhvai%- pointed One of their number, they excluded him from 
%nyT ^^^^^ body, as, by their instructions, they had power to 
do, but released him from confinement. As Smith de- 
manded a trial upon the charges brought against him, 
which were known to be absurdly false, his accusers 
thought best, after a partial hearing of the case, to 
withdraw the accusation ; and he was soon restored to 
his station as a member of the council. 
\am^the ^' '^^ ^^® °^^ hundred and five persons on the list 
character^qf of emigrants, destined to remain, there were no men 
grants? with families, — there were but twelve laborers, and 
very few mechanics. The rest were composed of gen- 
tlemen of fortune, and of persons of no occupation, — 
mostly of idle and dissolute habits — who had been 
tempted to join the expedition th'*)ugh curiosity or the 
hope of gain ; — a company but poorly calculated to 

4. Their re- plant an agricultural state in a wilderness. ^Tlie 
the natives! hAXignsh were kmdly received by the natives m yie 

immediate vicinity oi Jamestown, who, when informed 
of the wish of the strangers to settle in the country, 
a Notep 44 ^^^^^^ them as much land as they wanted. 

5. ofPow- 4. ^Soon after their arrival, Newport, and Smith, 
A^SSf? ^^d twenty others, ascended the James* river, and 

Blue Ridge, the soil is better, and the surface of the country becomes uneven and hilly. 
The interior of the State, traversed by successive ridges of the Alleghany, running 
N.E. and S.W. is a healthy region, and in the valleys are some of the best and most 
pleasant lands in the State. The country west of the mountains, towards the Ohio, 
Is rough and wild, with occasional fertile tracts, but rich as a mineral region. 
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visited the native chieftain, or king, Powhatan, at his 160T. 
principal residence near the present site of Richmond.* 
His subjects murmured at the intrusion of the stran- 
gers into the country ; hut Powhatan, disguising his 
jealousy and his fear, manifested a friendly disposition. 

5. 'About the middle of June Newport sailed for i. whatoe- 
England ; and the colonists, whose hopes had been 'mldept^ 
highly excited by the beauty and fertility of the coun- iSSi^a 
try, beginning to feel the want of suitable provisions, 

and being now left to their own resources, soon awoke 
to the reality of their situation. *They were few in fj[^^ 
number, and without habits of industry ; — the Indians *'^*^*^ 
began to manifest hostile intentions, — -and before au- ** ^ 
tumn, the diseases of a damp and sultry climate had 
swept away fifty of their number, and among them, 
Bartholomew Gosnold, the projector of the settlement, 
and one of the ablest men in the council. 

6. ^To increase their misery, their avaricious prpsi- s. in what 
dent, Wingfield, was detected in a conspiracy to seize "^^SStaS' 
the public stores, abandon the colony, and escape in a^^fS? 
the company's bark to the West Indies. *He was 4, wfuuis 
therefore deposed, and was succeeded by Ratcliffe ; but *c5^<S3f' 
the latter possessing little capacity for government, and ^^^JSnm 
being subsequently detected in an attempt to abandon '^^^J?' 
the colony, the management of affairs, by common 
consent, fell into the hands ofSmith, who alone seemed 
capable of diffusing light amidst the*general gloom. 

7. "Under the management of Smith, the condition 5;,^5%^ 
of the colony rapidly improved. He quelled the spirit manage- 
of anarchy and rebellion, restored order, inspired the sS»i^ 
natives with awe, and collected supplies of provisions, 

by expeditions into the interior. As autumn approach- 
ed, wild fowl and game became abundant ; the Indi- p, 
ans, more firiendly, from their abundant harvests made 
voluntary offerings ; and peace and plenty again re- 
vived the drooping spirits of the colony. «. under 

8. •The active spirit of Smith next prompted him to mnutanees 
explore the surrounding country. After ascending the JXn^«^ 
Chickahominyt as far as he could advance in boa^, °lSi&f 

* Kiehtnond, the capital of Virginia, is on the north side of James river, 75 milos fropi 
Its mouth. Tmmediately above the river are the falls, and directly opposite is the villat^p . 
of Blanchestcr. 

1 The Chickafuminy river rises northwest from Richnsioi|d, an4, during n^ost of its 

3 
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I6W* with two Englishmen and two Indian guides he stinck 
into the interior. The remainder of the paity, dis- 
obeying his instructions, and wandering from the boat, 
were surprised by the Indians and put to death. Smith 
was pursued, the two Englishmen were killed, and he 
himself, after dispatching with his musket several of 
the most forward of his assailants, unfortunately sink- 
ing in a miry place, was forced to surrender. 
1. invfhat 9. 'His calmness and self-possession here saved his 
JfJ^wf life. Showing a pocket compass, he explained its won- 
'^^ deriul properties, and, as he himself relates, "by the 
globe-like figure of that jewel he instructed them con- 
cerning the roundness of the earth, and how the sun 
did chase the night round about the earth contmually." 
In admiration of his superior genius the Indians re- 
tained him as their prisoner. 
%How4id 10. ^Regarding him as a being of superior order 
f^S^dMm but uncertain whether he should be cherished as n 
Sttt^udo friend, or dreaded as an enemy, they observed towards 
wuhhkni \ixTCL the utmost respect as they conducted him in tri- 
umph from one village to another, and, at length, 
brought him to the residence of Opechancanough, 
where, for the space of three days, their priests or sor- 
cerers practiced incantations and ceremonies, in order 
to learn from the invisible world the character and de- 
signs of their prisoner, 
i. What it 11. 'The decision of his fate was referred to Pow- 
5^3jJi,% hatan and his council, and to the village of that chief- 
Ms/auJ ^[^ Smith was conducted, where he was received with 
1 fiOft &r^*t pomp and ceremony. Here it was decided that 
4 irnAr ^® should die. *He was led forth to execution, and 
em^tmtia ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ upou a stoue to reccive the fatal 
w^ Mb life blow, when Pocahontas, the young and favorite 
FvSSSntM? daughter of the king, rushed in between the victim 
and the uplifted arm of the executioner, and with tears 
and entreaties besought her father to save his life. 
^'pmohatan 'The savage chieftain relented ; Smith was set at lib- 
<towtt;k erty ; and, soon after, with a guard of twelve men, 
was conducted in safety to Jamestown, after a captivity 
of seven weeks. 

toune, runt neariy parallel with James river, wbi^h U enters five or six <|tUes a^ve 
Jamestown. (See Map p. 44.) 
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12. ^The captivity of Smith was, on the whole, 160§. 
beneficial to the colony ; for he thereby learned much j ^^^ 
of the Indians, — ^their character, customs, and Ian- ^^^^^^ 
guage ; and was enabled to establish a peaceful inter- ^^^"L^j 
course between the English and the Powhatan tribes. '^^ 
*But on his return to Jamestown he found disorder and 2. whatuxu 
misrule again prevailing ; the number of the English lion^vie 
was reduced to forty men ; and most of these, anxious J^SreLrni 
to leave a country where they had suffered so much, 

had determined to abandon the colony and escape with 
the pinnace. This was the' third attempt at desertion. 
By persuasion and threats a majority were induced to 
relinquish the design ; but the remainder, more reso- 
lute, embarked in spite of the threats of Smith, who 
instantly directed the guns of the fort upon them and 
compelled them to return, 

13. 'Soon after, Newport arrived from England with s. what u 
supplies, and one hundred and twenty emigrants. The SrJroi'^?. 
hopes of the colonists revived; but as the new emi- ^„^^; 
grants were composed of gentlemen, refiners of gold, 
goldsmiths, jewellers, &c., and but few laborers, a 
wrong direction was given to the industry of the colo- 
ny. ^Believing that they had discovered grains of 4. of the 
gold in a stream of water near J^amestown, the entire *^^{'^ 
industry of the colony was directed to digging, wash- 
ing, refining, and Icfading gold ; and notwithstanding 

the remonstrances of Smith, a ship was actually freight- 
ed with the glittering earth and sent to England. 

14. "During the prevalence of this passion for gold, 5. whatu 
Smith, finding that he could not be useful in James- expiorJion 
town, employed himself in exploring the Chesapeake <»Cw^ 
Bay* and its tributary rivers. In two voyages, occu- *^ ®"*"^ ^ 
P)nng about three months of the summer, with a few ^-^^'^p**- 
companions, in an open boat, he performed a naviga- 
tion of nearly three thousand miles, passing far up 

the Susquehanna* and the Potomac ;t nor did he 

* The Susquehanna is one of the largest rivers east of the Alleghanies. Its eastern 
branch rises in Otsego Lake, New York, and running S.W. receives the Tioga near the 
Pennsylvania boundary. It passes through Pennsylvania, receiving the West Branch 
in the interior of the State, and enters the head of Chesapeake Bay, near the N.E. cor- 
ner of Maryland. Th« navigation of the last 50 miles of its course is obstructed by 
numerous rapids. 

t The Potomac river rises in the Alleghany Mountains, makes a grand and magnifi- 
cent passage through the Blue Ridge, at Harper's Feriy, and throughout its whole 
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I60§. merely explore the numerous rivers and inlets, but 
"■^ penetrated the territories, and established friendly re- 

lations with the Indian tribes. The map which he 
prepared and sent to England is still extant, and de- 
lineates, with much accuracy, the general outlines of 
the country which he explored. 
^'etmSon 15. *Soon after his return from this expedition, Smith 
*^^L^^^^ was formally made president* of the council. «By 

a. Sept «... .•',..*^. , ■••I •"' 

9. What i» his energetic admmistration order and mdustry again 
Shi^JSir prevailed, and Jamestown assumed the appearance of 
g^emmmt ^ thriving' village. Yet at the expiration of two years 
wndmonof ^^^^ ^^® ^® ^^ ^^® ^^^ Settlement, not more than 
the colony forty acres of land had been cultivated ; and the colo- 
iSe^S^' nists, to prevent themselves from starving, were still 
two yean? ^^n^^^ ^ obtain most of their food from the indolent 
Indians. Although about seventy new emigrants ar- 
rived, yet they were not suitable to the wants of the 
colony, and Smith was obliged to write earnestly to 
the council in England, that they should send more 
laborers, that the search for gold should be abandoned, 
and that " nothing should be expected except by labor." 
1609. II. Virginia under the Second Charter. — 1. 'In 
b. June 3. 1609, a new charter was given** to the London Com- 
lai^^the pany, by which the limits of the colony were enlarged, 
•wwidc^. ^^^ ^Yie constitution of Virginia radically changed. 
The territory of the colony was* now extended by a 
grant of all the lands along the seacoast, within the 
limits of two hundred miles north, and two hundred 
south of Old Point Comfort ;* that is, from the northern 
boundary of Maryland, to the southern limits of North 
Carolina, and extending westward from sea to sea. 
^^fj^^ 2. <The council in England, formerly appointed by 
were made the king, was now to have its vacancies nlled by the 
govemmevu votes of a majority of the corporation. This council 
afionyi was authorized to appoint a governor, who was to re- 
side in Virginia, and whose powers enabled him to 
rule the colonists with almost despotic sway. The 

coiir:«c is the boundary line between Virginia and Maryland. At its entrance into 
Clie»apealce Bay it is seven and a half miles wide. It is navigable for the largest 
vessels to Washington City, 110 miles by the river— 70 in a diiect line. Above Wash- 
ington the navigation is obstructed by numerous falls. 

* Point Comfort is the northern point of the entrance of James fiver into Chesa|)eake 
Bay. (See Janus River, Note, p. 44.) 
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council in England, it is true, could make laws for the 1609. 
colony, and give instructions to the governor ; but the 
discretionary powers conferred upon the latter were so 
extensive, that the lives, liberty, and property of the 
colonists, were placed almost at his arbitrary disposal. 

3. * Under the new charter, the excellent Lord Del- 1. w?uanew 
aware was appointed governor for life. Nine ships, mSiuwere 
under the command of Newport, were soon dispatched* J^^^i^. 
for Virginia, with more than five hundred emigrants. 

Sir Thomas Gates, the deputy of the governor, assisted 
by Newport and Sir George Somers, was appointed to 
administer the government until the arrival of Lord 
Delaware. *When the fleet had arrived near the ?J5^*^ 
West Indies, a terrible storm*' dispersed it, and the juetonitt 
vessel in which were Newport, Gates, and Somers, S^aSI^^L 
was stranded on the rocks of the Bermudas.* A 
small ketch perished, and only seven vessels arrived* «• '^^• 
in Virginia, 

4. *0n the arrival of the new emigrants, most of 9.w?uawM 
whom were profligate and disorderly persons, who had ^the^ar- 
been sent off to escape a worse destiny at home, Smith ^*^^S^'^^ 
found himself placed in an embarrassing situation. ®"»^*^ 
As the first charter had been abrogated, many thought 

the original form of government was abolished; and, 
as no legal authority existed for establishing any other, 
every thing tended to the wildest anarchy., 

5. ^In this confusion, Smith soon determined what <• How did 
course to pursue. Declaring that his powers as presi- 
dent were not suspended until the arrival of the per- 
sons appointed to supersede him, he resumed the reins 

of government, and resolutely maintained his authority. 
•At length, being disabled by an accidental explosion M^^^'g 
of gunpowder, and requiring surgical aid which the 'return to 
new settlement could not afford, he delegated his au- 
thority to George Percy, brother of the Earl of North- 
umberland, and embarked for England. 

* The Bermudas are a gronp of about 400 small islands, nearly all but five mere 
mi.k», containing a surface of about SO square miles, and situated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
580 miles E. from Cape Hatteras, which is the nearest land to them. They were dis- 
covered in 1515, by a Spanish vessel commanded by Juan Bermudez, fro.n whom they 
have derived their name. S(K)n after the shipwreck abrve mentioned, Somers fonned a 
settlement there, and from him they were long known as the " Summer Islands," but the 
original name, Bermudas, has since prevailed. They are well fortified, belong to the 
English, and are valuable, principally, as a naval station. 
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1610. 6. M3n the departure of Smith, subordination and 
I Deteroe ^^^^^^ ceased ; the provisions of the colony were 
ton'oflSi ®^^^ consumed ; the Indians became hostile, and witli- 
eoumydw- held their customary supplies j the horrors of famine 
*'^tSviig ensued: and, in six months, anarchy and vice had 
^*^' reduced the number of the colony from four hundred 
and ninety to sixty ; and these were so feebly and (h;- 
iected, that if relief had been delayed a few days 
longer, all must have perished. This period of suffer- 
ing and gloom was long remembered with horror, and 
was distinguished by the name of the starving titne. 
% What had 7. *In the mean time Sir Thomas Grates and his 
^Sf^rStmat companions, who had been wrecked on the Bermudas, 
/SfwnStl^ had reached the shore without loss of life, — had re- 
ion$7 mainei nine months on an uninhabited but fertile island, 
— and had found means to construct two vessels, in 
a. May SB. which they embarked* for Virginia, where they an- 
ticipated a happy welcome, and expected to find a 
prosperous colony. 
A. Junes. 8. "On their arrival** at Jamestown, a far different 
w^tofcS^ scene presented itself; and the gloom was increased by 
eunu^arusea the prospect of Continued scarcity. Death by famine 
' tiemau awaited them if they remained where they were ; and, 
^^IXf* as the only means of safety. Grates resolved to sail for 
rSwwq/Ks Newfoundland, and dispewe the company among the 
colony J gj^ipg Qf English fishermen. With this intention they 
e. June IT. emDarked,^ but just as they drew near the mouth of 
the river. Lord Delaware fortunately appeared with 
emigrants and supphes, and they were persuaded to 

d. June 18. return. <* 

4. Give an 9» *The retum of the colony was celebrated by re- 

i^D€^ ligious exercises, immediately after which the commis- 

sion of Lord Delaware was read, and the government 

organized. Under the wise administration of this able 

and virtuous man, order and contentment were again 

1611. restored; but the health of the governor soon failing, 

he was obliged to retum to England, having previ 

ously appointed Percy to administer the governmen 

5. cfair until a successor should arrive. •Before the retum of 

^mS' Lord Delaware was known, the company had dis- 

e. May so. patched Sir Thomas Dale with supplies. Arriving* 

in May, he assumed the government of the colony. 
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which he administered with moderation, although 1611. 
upon the basis of martial law. 

10. »In May, Dale had written to the company, ^Ofvu 
stating the small number and weakness of the colo- o«a. 
nists, and requesting new recruits ; and early in Sep- 
tember Sir Thomas Gates arrived with six ships and 

three hundred emigrants, and assumed the government 
of the colony, which then numbered seven hundred 
men. *New settlements were now formed, and several t. what 
wise regulations adopted ; among which was that of ^uSmSoS 
assigning to each man a few acres of ground for his ^^^^ 
orchard and garden. 

1 1. 'Hitherto all the land had been worked in com- 
mon, and the produce deposited in the public stores. 

The good effects of the new regulation were apparent J^^J' 
in the increased industry of Sie colonists, and soon ' 
after, during the administration of Sir Thomas Dale, 
larger assignments of land were made, and finally, the 
plan of working in a common field, to fill the public 
stores, was entirely abandoned. 

IIL VmcHNiA UNDER THE Third Charter. — 1. <In 1612. 
1612, the London Company obtained* from the king *'}[^J^ 
a new charter, making important changes in the ttfrdehar- 
powers of the corporation, but not essentially affecting ^^^^^ 
the political rights of the colonists themselves. 

2. 'Hitherto the principal powers possessed by the JJj^^ 
company had been vested in the superior council, thegoSerK- 
which, under the first charter, was appointed by the ^ ^hSS^ 
king ; and although, under the second, it had its va- ^^^ 
cancies filled by the majority of the corporation, yet 

the corporation itself could act only through this me- 
dium. The superior council was now abolished, and 
its powers were transferred to the whole company, 
which, meeting as a democratic assembly, had the sole 
power of electing the officers and establishing the laws 
of the colony. 

3. 'In 1613 occurred the marriage of John Rolfe, a 1613. 
young Englishman, with Pocahontas, the daughter of Jq^JSJ,"^ 
Fowhatan ; — an event which exerted a happy influ- Pwuwmm. 
ence upon the relations of the colonists andf Indians. 

The marriage received the approval of the father and 
friends oi the maiden, and was hailed with great joy 
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1613. by the English. In 1616, the Indian wife accompanied 
her husband to England, and was received with much 
kindness and attention by the king and queen ; but as 
she was preparing to return, at the age of twenty-two 
she fell a victim to the English climate. She left one 
son, from whom are descended some of the most re- 
spectable families in Virginia. 
«.ini<i3. 4. ^During the same year* Samuel Argall, a sea 
gaM^^ captain, sailing from Virginia in an armed vessel for 
<*««»»• the purpose of protecting the English fishermen off 
the coast of Maine, discovered that the French had 
just planted a colony near the Penobscot,* on Mount 
Desert Isle.f Considering this an encroachment upon 
the limits of North Virginia, he broke up the settle- 
ment, sending some of the colonists to France, and 
transporting others to Virginia. 

5. Sailing again soon after, he easily reduced the 

b. Note p. 49. feeble settlement of Port Royal, *• and thus completed 

the conquest of Acadia. On his return to Virginia he 

e. Note and entered the harbor of New York,* and compelled the 

*^^^' ' Dutch trading establishment, lately planted there, to 

acknowledge the sovereignty of England. 

1614. 6. «Earlv in 1614, Sir Thomas Gates embarked for 

\%^ England, leaving the administration of the govern- 

^inuwi- "^^^^ ^^ ^^ hands of Sir Thomas Dale, who ruled 

tion. with vigor and wisdom, and made several valuable 

changes in the land laws of the colony. After having 

remained five years in the country, he appointed 

1616. George Yeardley deputy-governor, and returned to 
3 n^Tuw u England. 'During the administration of Yeardley 
^tweif ^^® culture of tobacco, a native plant of the country, 

tobacco? was introduced, which soon became, not only the prin- 
cipal export, but even the currency of the colony. 

1617. 7. ^In 1617, the office of deputy-governor was in- 
4. cHvean trusted to Argall, who ruled with such tyranny as to 
"SSSSrt excite universal discontent. He not only oppressed 

admif^tra^ ^^ colonists, but defrauded the company. After nu- 
merous complaints, and a strenuous contest among 
rival factions in the company, for the control of the 

* The Penobscot Is a rirer of Maine, which falls into Penobscot Bay, about 50 miles 
N.E. from the mouth of the Kennebec. 

t Mount Deoert Itland is about 90 miles S.E. from the mouth of the Penofascot,-Hl 
peninsula intervening. It is 15 miles long, and 10 <» 13 broad. 
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colony, Argall was displaced, and Yeardley appointed 1619. 
governor. * Under the administration of Yeardiey the 
planters were fully released from farther service to the 
colony, martial law was abolished, and the first colo- uy'sa^nin 
nial assembly ever held in Virginia was convened* at ,^j^^ 
Jamestown. * 

8. *The colony was divided into eleven boroughs ; 2. cfthe 
and two representatives, called burgesses, were chosen °p^^l!^ 
from each. These, constituting the house of burgesses, bw/^&m^ 
debated all matters which were thought expedient for 

the good of the colony ; but their enactments, although 
sanctioned by the governor and council, were of no 
force until they were ratified by4he company in Eng- 
land. 8in the month of August, 1620, a Dutch man- 1620. 
of-war entered James river, and landed twenty ne- t&hatar- 
groes for sale. This was the commencement of negro SS^JSi^ 
slavery in the English colonies. Mroducedl 

9. <It was now twelve years since the settlement of 
Jamestown, and after an expenditure of nearly four \;S^!Sie^ 
hundred thousand dollars by the company, there were ^^^JiS* 
in the colony only six hundred persons ; yet, during JJJJSz^I^ 
the year 1620, through the influence of Sir Edwyn «^*5^, 
Sandys, the treasurer of the company, twelve hundred ^^* 
and sixty-one additional settlers were induced to emi- 
grate. But as yet there were few women in the colony, 

and most of the planters had hitherto cherished the 
design of ultimately returning to England. 

10. 'In order to attach them still more to the coun- ^iJH^ 
try, and to render the colony more permanent, ninety tceret^en 
young women, of reputable character, were first sent emtgranta 
over, and, in the following year, sixty more, to become oJu^? 
wives to the planters. The expense of their transporta- 
tion, and even more, was paid by the planters ; the 

price of a wife rising from one hundred and twenty, 

to one hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco. -^^- 

11. 'In August, 1 62 1 , the London Company granted* ^ j^^^ 
to their colony a written constitution^ ratifying, in the 6. cuve an 
main, the form of government established by Yeardiey. iJS'SJSJfw 
It decreed that a governor and council should be ap- ^SSy 
pointed by the companjr, and that a general assembly, ^Jl^ny. 
consisting of the council, and two burgesses chosen by Assembly, 
the people from each plantation, or borough, should comuSued. 

3* 
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1691* be convened yearly. The governor had a negative 
voice upon the proceedings of the assembly, but no 
poioenqf law was Valid unless ratified by the company in 
England. 
"^ 12. With singular liberality it was further ordained 

Is? ^ that no orders of the company in England should bind 
*''"*^^ the colony until ratified by the assembly. The trial 
^jiSrJ^ by jury was established, and courts of justice were re- 
co^tit^ quired to conform to the English laws. This , consti- 
^what^ tution, granting privileges which were ^ ever after 
claimed as rights, was the basis of civil fireedom in 
Virginia, 
a Oct 13. *The new constitution was brought* over by 
Iow^f£ Sir Francis Wyatt, who had been appointed to succeed 
s^¥?nL ^^^^^^^ Yeardley. He found the numbers of the 
Wyatt, and colony greatly increased, their settlements widely ex- 
eonduion qf tended, and every thing in the full tide of prosperity. 
the colony jg^^ ^^^^ pleasant prospect was doomed soon to experi- 
ence a terrible reverse. 
i.(Hv6an 14. ^Since the marriage of Pocahontas, PowhatEin 
the Indian had remained the firm friend of the English. But he 
oorupiracy. jjgj^g ^^^ dead, and his successor viewing with jeal- 
ousy and alarm the rapidly increasing settlements of 
1622. the English, the Indians concerted a plan of surprising 
and destroying the whole colony. Still preserving the 
language of friendship, they visited the settlements, 
bought the arms, and borrowed the boats of the Eng- 
lish, and, even on the morning of the fatal day, came 
among them as freely as usual. 

^iSa ^^' ^^ ^^® ^^^ ^^ ^P"^j ^^^^j ^^ mid-day, the 
and Intern attack Commenced) and so sudden and unexpected 
followed, was the onset, that, in one hour, three hundred and 
forty-seven men, women, and children, fell victims to 
savage treachery and cruelty. The massacre would 
have been far more extensive had not a firiendly In- 
dian, on the previous evening, revealed the plot to an 
Englishman whom he wished to save ; by which 
. means Jamestown and a few of the neighboring set- 
tlements were well prepared against the attack. 
«. wT^ij 16. * Although the larger part of the colony was 
%tres9of saved, yet great distress followed; the more aistanl 
the colony settlements were abandoned ; and the number of the 
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plantations was reduced from eighty to eight. ^'But 169S. 
the English soon Moused to vengeance. An extermi- 1. wtmivKu 
nating war against the Indians followed; many of ift^renot^ 
them were destroyed ; and the remainder were obliged 
to retire far into the wilderness. 

17. «The settlement of Virginia by the London %^S!u^ 
Company had been an unprofitable enterprise, and as 'Jl^gJ» 
the shares in the unproductive stock were now of little the dtuoiu- 
value, and the holders very numerous, the meetings of ^*L^nd^ 
the company, in England, became the scenes of politi- ^^^"^^p^^- 
cal debate, m which the advocates of liberty were ar- 

iwed against the upholders of royal prerogative. 
•The king disliked the freedom of debate here exhibit- ''iJ^S m 
ed, and, jealous of the prevalence of liberal sentiments, w»v? 
at first sought to control the elections of officers, by 
overawing the assemblies. 

18. ^Failing in this, he determined to recover, by a ^'^^^SJ^ 
dissolution of the company, the influence of which he »*<««' 
had deprived himself by a charter of his own conces- 
sion. •Commissioners m the interest of the king were Jj^^ •^^ 
therefore appointed to examine the concerns of the aceom- 
corporation. As was expected, they reported in favor ^ 

of a change ; the judicial decision was soon after given ; 
the London Company was dissolved ; the king took 1624. 
into his own hands the government of the colony ; 
and Virginia thus became a royal government. 

19. 'During the existence of the London Company, 6. wimt 
the government of Virginia had gradually changed cSSStnhad' 
from a royal government, under tibe first charter, in ^SS*^^^. 
which the king had all power, to a proprietary govern- y^^^i 
ment under the second and third charters, in which all 
executive and legislative powers were in the hands of 

the company. 

20. 'Although these changes had been made with- J^^^S/^Sf 
out consulting the wishes of the colonists, and not- these chan- 
withstanding the powers oi the company were exceed- Virginia 
ingly arbitrary, yet as the majority of its active mem- othercoUh 
hers belonged to the patriot party in England, so they *****^ 
acted as the successful friends of liberty in America. 

They had conceded the right of trial by jury, and had 
given to Virginia a representative government. These 
privileges, thus early conceded, could never be wrested 
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1634. from the Virginians, and they exerted an influence, 
favorable to liberty,. throughout all the colonies sub- 
sequently planted. All claimed as extensive privi- 
leges as had been conceded to their elder sister colony, 
and future proprietaries could hope to win emigrants, 
only by bestowing franchises as large as those enjoyed 
by Virginia. 

IV. Virginia fb om the Dissolution op the Lon- 
don Company in 1 624, to the commencement of the 
I. What wot French and Indian War in 1754. — 1. >The dissolu- 
'^thenmo tion of the London Company produced no immediate 
^nt? change in the domestic government and franchises of 
the colony. A governor and twelve counsellors, to be 
guided by the instructions of the king, were appointed 
to administer the government ; but no attempts were 
1625. made to suppress the colonial assemblies. *0n the 
a. April 9. death* of James the First, in 1625, his son, Charles 
vJpSicy'^ the First, succeeded him. The latter paid very little 
tSSir^vir- attention to the political condition of Virginia, but 
«^^^ aimed to promote the prosperity of the colonists, only 
with the selfish view of deriving profit from their in- 
dustry. He imposed some restrictions on the com- 
merce of the colony, but vainly endeavored to obtain 
for himself the monopoly of the trade in tobacco. 

1628. 2. ^In 1628, John Harvey, who had for several 
1. wg<« i» years been a member of the council, and was exceed- 
jSirvey? mgly Unpopular, was appointed governor ; but he did 

not arrive in the colony until late in the following 

1629. year. He has been charged, by most of the old histo- 
rians, with arbitrary and tyrannical conduct ; but al- 
though he favored the court party, it does not appear 
that he deprived the colonists of any of their civil rights. 

4. Hu ad- 3. *His administration, however, was disturbed by 

*" WW?*" disputes about land titles under the royal grants ; and 

the colonists, being indignant that he should betrety 

1635. their interests by opposing their claims, deprived him 
of the government, and summoned an assembly to re- 
ceive complaints against him. Harvey, in the mean 
time, had consented to go to England, mth commis- 
sioners appointed to manage his impeachment ; but the 
king would not even admit his accuseis to a hearing, 

1636. and Harvey immediately returned^ to occupy his for- 
b. Jan. mer station. 
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4. 'During the first administration of Sir William 1643. 
Berkeley, from 1642 to *52, the civil conditTdn oTThe 
Virginians was much improved ; the laws and cus- 
toms of England were still farther introduced ; cruel 
punishments were abolished; old controversies were ioSmnt^ 
adjusted ; a more equitable system of taxation was in- ^^SS». 
troduced ; the rights of property and the freedom of ^''ration. 
industry were secured ; and Virginia enjoyed nearly 

all the civil liberties which the most free system of 
government could have conferred. 

5. *A spirit of intolerance, however, in religious «• what in- 
matters, in accordance with the spirit of the age, was rS^toS* 
manifested by the legislative assembly ; which ordered* ^^S^^ 
that no minister should preach or teach except in con- ^^^1 
formity to the Church of England. 'While puritan- *1"^3- 
ism and republicanism were prevailing in England, 'itlKoS? 
leading the way to the downfall of monarchy, the prtS?/pf» 
Virginians showed the strotigest attachment to the %^] 
Episcopal Church and the cause of royalty. 

6. <In 1644 occurred another Indian massacre, fol- 1644. 
lowed by a border warfare until October, 1646, when <• Give an 
peace was again established. During several years the second 
the Powhatan tribes had shown evidences of hostility ; massaS-e 
but, in 1644, hearing of the dissensions in England, inJ^ffli* 
and thinking the opportunity favorable to their designs, ^^^S&rf*' 
they resolved on a general massacre, hoping to be able ^^^oiroj. 
eventually to exterminate the colony. 

7. On the 28th of April, the attack was commenced 
on the frontier settlements, and about three hundred 
persons were killed before the Indians were repulsed. 

•A vigorous war against the savages was immediately 5. whatwaa 

commenced, and their king, the aged Opechancanough, J^^? 

the successor of Powhatan, was easily made prisoner, 

and died in captivity. Submission to the English, 

and a cession of lands, were the terms on which peace 1646. 

was purchased by the original possessors of the soil. ,. whatwat 

8. "During the civil war* between Charles the First %p^in^ 
and his Parliament, the Virginians continued faithful i^^j^JJ^ 
to the royal cause, and even after the execution* of the England? 
king, his son, Charles the Second, although a fugitive '^ ^^^' '• 

* NoTK.— The tyrannical disposition, and arbitrary measures of Charles the First, 
of England, opposed, as they were, to the increasing spirit of liberty among the people. 
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1653. from England, was still recognized as the sovereign 
of Virginia. *The parliament, irritated by this con- 
^'virgitSa' ^"^^ ^^ \^^^ sent a naval force to reduce the Virgin- 
treatedby ians to submission. Previous to this (in 1650) foreign 
iimr£mt7 ships had been forbidden to trade with the rebellious 
colony, and in 1651 the celebrated navigation act, 
securmg to English ships the entire carrying trade 
with England, and seriously abridging the nreedom of 
colonial comrnerce, was passed. 
1652. 9- *0n the arrival* of the naval force of parliament 
•. March, in 1652, all thoughts of resistance were laid aside, and 
i^cSml^^oM although the Virginians refused to surrender to force, 
'^^tSnto*' jret they voluntarSy entered into a compact** with their 
^ectSii^ invaders, by which they acknowledged the supremacy 
b. March 28. of parliament. ^By this compact, which was toithiully 
*- What torn observed till the restoration of monarchy, the liberties 
qftfus^ of Virgmia were preserved, the navigation act itself 
^^hoio was not enforced within: her borders, and, regulated 
obtervcdi ^^ ^^qx owu laws, Virginia enjoyed freedom of com- 
merce with all the world. 
A. What was 10. ^During the existence of the Commonwealth 
^irgin^ Virginia enjoyed liberties as extensive as those of any 
'^^^^ English colony, and from 1652 till 1660, she was left 
wealth? almost entirely to her own independent government 
Cromwell never made any appointments for* Virginia; 
Di^Tiwd but her governors,' during the Commonwealth, were 
MatthewH. choscu by the burgesses, who were the representatives 
1658. of the people. 'When the news of the death* of 
d. Sept 13. Cromwell arrived, the assembly reasserted their right 
^ cuned^ ^^ electing the officers of government, and required the 
Sf^hi 3SS governor, Matthews, to confirm it ; in order, as they 
qfcrwnweu said, " that what was their privilege then, mic^ht be the 

arrived? . '.| r ^u • . -^ » ^ > "B 

privilege of their posterity." 

involved that kingdom in a civil war ; arraying, on the one side, Parliament and the 
Republicans ; and, on the other, the Royalists and the Kinff. Between 1642 and 1649, 
several important battles were fought, when the king was finally taken prisoner, tried, 
condemned, and executed, Jan. 30, (Old Style) 1649. The Pariiament then ruled ; bat 
Oliver Cromwell, who had been the princi|Md general of the Republicans, finally dis- 
solved it by force, (April, 1663,) and took into his own hands the reins of government, 
with the title of " Protector of the Commonwealth.** He administered the govenunent 
with energy and ability until his death, in 1668. Richard Cromwell succeeded his 
father, as Protector, but, after two years, he abdicated the government, and quietly re- 
tired to private life. Charles the Second, a highly accomplished prince, but arbitrary. 
base, and unprincipled, was then restored (in 1660) to the Uirone of his ancestors, by 
the general Wish of the people. 
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11. *0n the death of governor Matthews, which 1660. 
happened just at the time of the resignation of Richard, 

the successor of Cromwell, the house of burgesses, after 
enacting that " the government of the country should 
be resident in the assembly until there should arrive ^^'Ji^^JJ^ 
from England a commission which the assembly itself rea^natton 
should adjudge to be lawful," elected Sir William 
Berkeley governor, who, by accepting the office, ac- 
knowledged the authority to which he owed his ele- 
vation. ^The Virginians hoped for the restoration of 2. what 
monarchy in England, but they did not immediately uShu^nt 
proclaim Charles the Second kinff, although the state- Ju^t^Sii 
ment of their hasty return to royal allegiance has been morwchy? 
often made. 

12. 5 When the news of the restoration of Charles ^ ^^^^^ • 
the Second reached Virginia, Berkeley, who was then happened ax 
acting as governor elected by the people, immediately 'therestora- 
disclaimed the popular sovereignty, and issued writs cfSrimiu 
for an assembly in the name of the king. The friends 

of royalty now came into power, and high hopes of 
royal favor were entertained. 

13. *But prospects soon darkened. The commer- 4. what it 
cial policy of the Commonwealth was adopted, and ^^^ 
restrictions upon colonial commerce were greatly mul- JJJ^^^ 
tiplied. The new provisions of the navigation, act theaoonisa? 
enjoined that no commodities should be imported to 

any British settlements, nor- exported from them, ex- 
cept in English vessels, and that the principal prod- 
ucts of the colonies should be shipped to no country 
except England. The trade between the colonies was 
likewise taxed for the benefit of England, and the en- 
tire aim of the colonial system was to make the colo- 
nies dependent upon the mother country. 

14. 'Remonstrances against this oppression were of 5 q^,^ 
no avail, and the provisions of the navigation act were duomtenta 
rigorously enforced. The discontents of the people vu, andqf 
were further increased by royal grants of large tracts ^ciIpS^^ 
of land which belonged to the colony, and which in« AriS^ton? 
eluded plantations that had long been cultivated ; and, 

in 1673, the lavish sovereign of England, with his 1673. 
usual profligacy, gave away to Lord Culpepper and 
the Earl of Arlington, two royal favorites, " all the 
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1673. dominion of land and water called Virginia," for the 
1. intcJM space of thirty-one years. 

^^^^%u 15. Un the main time, under the influence of the 
erties qf the Toy tihst and the aristocratic party m Virginia, the 
aShSsrcdJ legislature had seriously abridged the liberties of the 
In matten people. The Episcopai Church had become the reli- 
qf religion. '^ ^^ ^.j^^ state, — hcavy fiues were imposed upon Clua- 
Bj/jine». ^gj.g ^^^ Baptists, — the royal officers, obtaining their 
Salaries, salaries by a permanent duty on exported tobacco, 
were removed irom all dependence upon the people, — 
Taxes, ^q taxes wcre unequal and oppressive, — and the mem- 
^^SS?' bers of the assembly, who had been chosen for a terra 
of only two years, had assumed to themselves an in- 
definite continuance of power, so that, in reality, the 
representative system was abolished, 
s. What was 1^- *The pressure of increasing grievances at length 
''»**^'^ produced open discontent; and the common people, 
grievances? highly exasperated against the aristocmtic and royal 
8. wjtat is party, began to manifest a mutinous disposition. ^An 
inMtmwar ©xcuse for appearing in arms was presented in the 
cwred^ sudden outbreak of Indian hostilities. The Susque- 
this time? hanna Indians, driven from their hunting grounds at 
the head of the Chesapeake, by the hostile Senecas, 
had come down upon the Potomac, and, with their 
confederates, were then engaged in a war with Mary- 
1675 ^^^^' Murders had been committed on the soil of Vir- 
ginia, and when six of the hostile chieftains presented 
themselves to treat for peace, they were cruelly put to 
death. The Indians aroused to vengeance, and a 
desolating warfare ravaged the frontier settlements. 
1 7. ^Dissatisfied with the measures of defence which 
dehwnJ^f Berkeley had adopted, the people, with Nathaniel 
the people? ga^on for their leader, demanded of the governor per- 
1576. mission to rise and protect themselves. •Berkeley, 
BeriSiey? jealous of the increasing popularity of Bacon, refused 
s.Andqf Permission. "At length, the Indian aggressions in- 
J^nSnent ^resising, and a party of Bacon's own men having been 
of Bacon's slain on his plantation, he yielded to the common voice, 
^ ' ^ placed himself at the head of ^yb hundred men, and 
commenced his march against the Indians. He was 
a. May. immediately proclaimed* traitor by Berkeley, and 
troops were levied to pursue him. Bacon continued 
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his expedition, which was successful, while Berkeley 1676. 
was obliged to recall his troops, to suppress an insur- 
rection in the lower counties. 

18. 'The great mass of the people having arisen, i. J^?'^ 
Berkeley was compelled to yield ; the odious assembly, 'Succejss qf 
of long duration, was dissolved ; and an assembly, com- ^^cmSlf^ 
posed mostly of the popular party, was elected in their 
places. Numerous abuses were now corrected, and 
Bacon was appointed commander-in-chief. ^Berkeley, % of the 
however, at first refused to sign his commission, but ^22?/^ 
Bacon having made his appearance in Jamestown, at ^^^^^ 
the head of several hundred armed men, the commis- 
sion was issued, and the governor united with the 
assembly in commending to the king the zeal, loyalty, 

and patriotism of the popular leader. But as the army 
was preparing to march against the enemy, Berkeley 
suddenly withdrew across the York* river to Glou- 
cester,t summoned a convention of loyalists, and, even 
against their advice, once more proclaimed Bacon a 
traitor. 

19. ^Bacon, however, proceeded against the Indians, g p,^^^ 
and Berkeley having crossed the Chesapeake to Acco- ^^^^^^ 
macj county, his retreat was declared an abdication. ^^^^^ 
Berkeley, in the mean time, with a few adherents, fouowed? 
and the crews of some English ships, had returned to 
Jamestown, but, on the approach of Bacon and his 
forceSj after some slight resistance the royalists were 
obliged to retreat, and Bacon took possession of the 
capital of Virginia. 

20. The rumor prevailing that a party of royalists 
was approaching, Jamestown was burned, and some 
of the patriots fired their own houses, lest they might 
afl^ord shelter to the enemy. Se.veral troops of the 
royalists soon after joined the insurgents, but, in the 

midst of his successes. Bacon suddenly died.* His a. Oct. ii. 
party, now left without a leader, after a few petty in- 

* York river enters the Chesapeake about 18 miles N. from James River. It Is nav> 
igable for the largest vessels, 25 miles. It is formed of the Mattnpony and the Pamnn- 
ky The former, which is on the north, is formed of the Mat, Ta. Po, and JVy rivers. 

t Glovcester county is on the N.E. side of York River, and borders on the Chesa- 
peake. The town is on a branch or bay of the Chesapeake. 

X Jicannac county is on the eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay. This county and 
Northampton Co. on the south, constitute what is called the Eastern Shore of Viiqginia. 
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1676. surrections dispersed, and the authority of the governor 
was restored. 



*-.?%.'• 21. ^ The vengeful passions of Berkeley, however, 

cruelty (if^ Were not allayed by the submission of his enemies. 

^^^J" Fines and confiscations gratified his avarice, and exe- 
cutions were continued till twenty-two had been 
hanged, when the assembly interfered, and prayed him 
to stop the work of death. The conduct of Berkeley 
was severely censured in England, and publicly by 
the king himself, who declared, " The old fool has 
taken away more lives in that country than I for the 
murder of fhy father." 

2.QftHA 22. ^Historians have not done justice to the princi- 
^BSSn,af3f pl®s and character of Bacon. He has been styled a 
'<Jr /jKS?' re^eZ ; and has been described as ambitious and re- 

emmenti vengeful ; but if his principles are to be gathered from 
the acts of the assembly of which he was the head, 
they were those of justice, fireedom, and humanity. 
At the time of the rebellion, " no printing press was al- 
lowed in Virginia; to speak ill of Berkeley or his 
friends was punished by fine or whipping ; to speak, 
or write, or publish any thing in favor of the rebels, or 
the rebellion, was made a high misdemeanor, and, if 
thrice repeated, was evidence of treason. It is not 
strange then that posterity was for more than a hun- 
dred years defirauded of the truth." 

3. wtwn 23. »The grant of Virginia to Arlington and Cul- 
^inner^ pepper has already been mentioned. In 1677 the lat- 

^^ttuv ^^^ obtained the appointment of governor for life, and, 

^abwSudJ ^"^ Virginia became a proprietary government, with 

the administration vested in one of the proprietors. In 

1680. 1680 Culpepper arrived in the province, and assumed 

4. What 18 the duties of his office. *The avaricious proprietor 
^M»^'»^ was more careful of his own interests than of those of 

*'*^'P* the colony, and under his administration Virginia was 
^ W7te«^ impoverished. »In 1684, the grant was recalled, — 
manner was Culpepper was deprived of his office, although he had 
gwermnent been appointed for life, and Virginia again became a rpy- 
restored? ^^ province. Arlington had previously surrendered his 
miM^Ji rights to Culpepper. •The remaining portion of the his- 
^fSiwry^ *^^. ^^ Virginia, down to the period of the French and 
ViTgiMai Indian war, is marked with few incidents of importance. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MASSACHUSETTS.* 

SECT. L— DIVISIONS. 

/. Early Hisiory.—IL Flymauih Cokmy,— 
III.* MassachuseUs Bay Colony. — lY. 
Union of the New England Colomes. — 
V. Early Laws and Customs. 

1. Early History. — 1. *An ac- 
count of the first attempt of the 
Plymouth Company to form a settlement m North 160y» 
Virginia has already been given.* Although vessels "i^^^^Jjg- 
annually visited the coast for the purpose of trade •«<<' <>/ «*< 
with the Indians, yet little was known of the interior ten^udUt- 
until 1614, when Captain John Smith, who had al- j^orthvir- 
ready obtained distinction in Virginia, sailed with two SG?p/SJ 
vessels to the territories of the Plymouth Company, ^l^^^^t 
for the purpose of trade and discovery. 1614. 

2. *The expedition was a private adventure of Smith 2. wnat i» 
and four merchants of London, and was highly sue- ^^S5 
cessful. After Smith had concluded his traffic with '^^^ 
the natives, he travelled into the interior of the country, 
accompanied by only eight men, and, with great care, ^•JJJ®^^-^ 
explored the coast from the Penobscot? to Cape Cod.* c. Note p. 4a 
•He prepared a map of the coast, and called the coun- 3. org* 
try New England, — a name which Pnnce Charles nepreparea 
confirmed, and which has ever since been retained. *',Sd^** 

3. ^After Smith's departure, Thomas Hunt, the ^^^ 
master of the second ship, enticed a number of natives dig 15 
on board his vessel and carried them to Spain, where 6. or 
they were sold into slavery. 'In the following** year, ^^pPj? 
Smith, in the employ of some members of t£e Ply- '^toJj'J'* 

* MASSACHUSETTS, one of the New England States, is about 130 miles long ftom 
east to west, 90 miles broad in the eastern part, and 50 in the western, and contains an 
area nf about 7,500 square miles. Several ranges of mountains, extending f>um Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, pass through the western part of this state into Connec- 
ticut Ea-s! of these mountains the country is hilly, except in the southern and south 
eastern portions, where it is low, and generally sandy. The northern and western por- 
tions of the state have generally a strong soil, well adapted to grazing. The valleys of 
the Connecticut and Housatonic are highly fertile. The marble quarries of West 
Stockbridge, in the western part of the state, and the granite quarries of Q,aincv nine 
utiles S.E. from Boston, are celebrated 
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1615* mouth Company, sailed with the design of estabHshing 

a colony in New England. In his first effort a violent 

a. July 4. tempest forced him to return. 'Again renewing* the 

ieoondtu- enterprise, his crew became mutinous, and he was at 

tempo jjjg^ intercepted by French pirates, who seized his ship 

and conveyed him to France. He afterwards escaped 

alone, in an open boat, from the harbor of Rochelle,* 

and returned to England. 

4. *By the representations of Smith, the attention of 
piam of the the Plymouth Company was again excited ; they began 
clm^yi to form vast plans of colonization, appointed Smith ad- 
1620. miral of the country for life, yw, at length, after sev- 
eral years of entreaty, obtained** a new charter fox 
^^Ztf^ settling the country. »The Original Plymouth Com- 
cduncu of pany was superseaed by thelCouncil of Plymouth, to 

Plymouth *^ v ••^v ^ j • "^ i. t ^ -l ii ^l I 

and their which was couveyed, m absolute property, all the ter- 
cswitopt. ritory lying between the 40th and 48th degrees*^ of 
north latitude, extending from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic, and comprising more than a million of square miles. 
4. Of what 5. *This charter was the basis of all the grants that 
dwrtir%e Were Subsequently made of the country of New Eng- 
J'whLta ^^^^- *The exclusive privileges granted by it qcca- 
^wiM signed disputes among the proprietors, and prevented 
priviUifea? emigration under th<'ir auspices, while, in the mean 
time, a permanent colony was established without the 
aid or knowledge of the company or the king. 

6 whatu ^^' Plymouth Colony. — 1. 'A band of Puritans, 
?wi5ajw? dissenters from the established Church of England, 

persecuted for their religious opinions, and seeking in 
a foreign land that liberty of conscience which their 
own country denied them, became the first colonists 

7 Of their ^^ New England. 'As early as L6Q8 they emigrated 
^SmhfStm ^^ Holland, and settled, first, at Amsterdam,! and after- 
tmdLeydera wards at Leyden,^ where, during eleven years, they 

continued to live in great harmony, under Jthe charge 
of their excellent pastor, John Robinson. 

* Rochelle is a strongly fortified town at tlie bottom of a small golf on the coast of 
the Atlantic (or Bay of Biscay) in the west of France. 

t Amsterdam is on a branch of the Zuyder Zee, a gulf or bay in the west of Holland 
In the 17th century it was one of the first commercial cities of Europe. The soil be- 
ing marshy, the city is built mostly on oaken piles driven into the ground. Numerous 
canals mn through the city in every direction. 

t Leaden, long famous fcnr its University, is on one of the branches or mouths of the 
Rhine, 7 miles from the sea, and 25 miles S.W. from Amsterdam. 
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2. ^At the end of that period, the same religious 165M^. 
zeal that had made them exiles, combined with the ~7"^;r^ 
desire of improving their temporal welfare, induced J^^^^. 
them to undertake a more distant migration. 'But, iuc^d them 
notwithstanding they had been driven from their early jfomHol 
homes by the rod oi persecution, they loved England , Euu^wfuu 
still, and desired to retain their mother tongue, and to ^^J^*^^ 
live under the government of their native land; 

3. *These, with other reasons, induced them to seek g. x^^uher 
an asylum in the wilds of America. They obtained ^^^^ 
a grant of land from the London or Virginia Company, ,JS52*' "^ 
but, in vain, sought' the favor of the king. ^Destitute did they ob- 
of sufficient capital, they succeeded in forming a part- 4. ^^^^ 
nership with some men of business in London, and, ^^f^* 
although the terms were exceedingly severe to the ^'^fJp^ 
poor emigrants, yet, as they did not interfere with 

civil or reliffious rights, the Filgrims were contented. 
•Two vessels having been obtained, the Mayflower ». ht^/ ««•- 
and the Speedwell, the one hired, the other purchased, ^^, ^ 
as many as could be accommodated prepared to take 'J^f^nd 
their final departure. Mr. Robinson and the main '"^.f** 
body were to remain at Leyden until a settlement 
should be formed. 



4. 'Assembled* at Delft Haven,* and kneeling in • a. Anf . l 
prayer on the seashore, their pious pastor commended JJ'/SJjSt 
them to the protection of Heaven, and gave them his ^%[^*^ 



parting blessing. "'A prosperous wind soon bore the 7. what 
Speedwell to Southampton,! where it was joined by (S^/nm 
the Mayflower, with the rest of the company from JJ^,//^ 
London. After several delays, and finally being ^^j^^^'' 
obliged to abandon the Speedwell as unseaworthv, pugr^ 
part of the emigrants were dismissed, and the remain- land? 
der were taken on board the Mayflower, which, with 
one hundred and one passengers, sailed from PlymouthJ s. what la 
on the i6th of September. S^«f/S 

5. 8 After a long and dangerous voyage, on the 19th ^/^?*' 

* Delft Haven the port or haven of Delf^, is on the north side of the river Maese, In 
Holland, 18 inline south from Leyden, and about fifteen miles from the sea. 

t Southampton, a town of England, is situated on an arm of the sea, or of the English 
Channel. It is 75 miles S.W. from London. 

X Plymouth, a liirge town of Devonshire, in England, about 200 miles S.W. from fjon- 
don, ami 130 from Southampton, stands between the rivers PI ym and Taiuar, near their 
entrance into the English Channel. Plymouth is an important naval station and has 
one of the best harbors in England 
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1030* of November they descried the bleak and dreary shores 
[ of Cape Cod, still far from the Hudson,* which they 
had selected as the place of their habitation. But the 
wintry storms had already commenced, and the dan- 
gers of navigation on an unknown coast, at that in- ^ 
clement season, induced them to seek a nearer resting- 
pbce. 
1. wheredid 6. *0n the 21st they anchored in Cape Cod harbor, 
%*?."»?' ^^^ before landing, they formed themselves into a 
^!!SrAm ^o^y politic, by a solemn contract, and chose John 
proceed- Carver their governor for the first year. *Their other 

ing9 ? 11. ^,.. •II* i**^! ■!• 

2. Their leading men, distinguished m the subsequent history 
'^nf o^ ^h^ colony, were Bradford, Brewster, Standish, and 
3.w?uupar- Winslow. ^Exploring parties were sent on shore to 
•enton make discoveries, and select a place for a settlement 
'^oiiyT^ <Great hardships were endured from the cold and 
ha S« ' s^^^"^> ^^^ ^^^^ wandering through the deep snow 
were en! which covcrcd the country. 
5. mm^i*- ^' *^ ^^^ Indians were seen, who fled upon the 
v)Se^inaLi ^^^charge of the muskets of the English ; a few graves 
were discovered, and, from heaps of sand, a number 
of baskets of corn were obtained, which furnished seed 
for a future harvest, and probably saved the infant 
whaiiM ^^^^"y ^^^^ famine. 'On the 21st of December the 
•aid f^ the hiixbor of Plymouthf was sounded, and being found 
^me^i^ fit for shipping, a party landed, examined the soil, and 
pfym^ilh? finding good water, selected this as the place for 
r Of the ^ settlement. ''The 21st of December, corresponding 
""^"mS"^ with the 1 1th of December, Old Style, is the day which 
event! should be celebrated in commemoration of this im- 
portant event, as the anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 



PLYMOUTH AND VIC. * The Hudson River, in New York, one of the best for nav 
igation in America, rises in the mountainous regions west of 
Lake Champlain, and after an irregular conrse to Sandy Kill 
its direction is nearly south, 200 miles by tho river, to New York 
Bay, which lies between Long Island and New Jersey. The tide 
flows to Troy, J 51 miles (by the river) from New York. 

t Plymouth, thus named from Plymouth in England, is now a 
village of about 5000 inhabitants. It is pleasantly situated on 
Plymouth hnrbor, 38 miles S.E. from Boston. The harbor is birge, 
but shallow, and is formed by a sand beach extending three 
miles N.W. from the mouth of Elel River. In 1774 a part of the 
rock on which the Pilgrims landed was conveyed from the 
shore to a square in the centre ef the village. 



M 
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8. *In a few days the Mayflower was safely moored 1690. 
in the harbor. The buildings of the settlers progressed "rofthT 
slowly, through many difficulties and discouragements, commence^ 
for many of the men were sick with colds and con- ^MtIlen^^nt. 
sumptions, and want and exposure rapidly reduced the Mi^'d£ 
numbers of the colony. The governor lost a son at jJitw^tiri 
the first landing ; early in the spring his own health 

sunk under a sudden attack, and his wife soon followed 
him in death. The sick were often destitute of proper 
care and attention ; the living were scarcely able to 
bury the dead ; and, at one time, there were only seven 
men capable of rendering any assistance. Before 
April forty-six had died. *Yet, with the scanty rem- ». Hotowerm 
nant, hope and virtue survived ; — ^they repined not in {/^n*?^ 
all their sufferings, and their cheerful confidence in the ^^/i^/f^' 
mercies of Providence remained unshaken. 

9. ^Although a few Indians had been seen at a dis- j ^^^ ^ 
tance hovering around the settlement, yet during seve- **j^*5gi/*^ 
ral months none approached sufficiently near to hold Jndtan vuu 
any intercourse with the English. At length the lat- ' wure- 
ler were surprised by the appearance, among them, of *** 
an Indian named Samoset, who boldly entered* their a. March m. 
settlement, exclaiming in broken English, Welcome 
Englishmen! Welcome Englishmen ! He had learned 

a little English among the fishermen who had visited 
the coast of Maine, and gave the colony much useful 
information. 

10. <He cordially bade the strangers welcome to the 4. what in 
soil, which, he informed them, had a few years before iSsSmoHei 
been deprived of its occupants by a dreadfal pestilence ^^^ 
that had desolated the whole eastern seaboard of New 
England. 'Samoset soon after visited the colony, ac- ^ ^^^ ^ 
companied by Squanto, a native who had been carried cmnpanied 
away by Hunt, in 1614, and sold into slavery, but who tuSt^mt 
had subsequently been liberated and restored to his ^'^^ 
couiitry_^ .. . , .. *-J:^%^ 



11. •By the influence of these friendly Indians, Mas- 



was next in- 
duced to 



sasoit, the great Sachem of the Wampanoags, the prin- visit the 
cipal of the neighboring tribes, was induced to visit b^^^i. 
the colony, where he was received^ with much for- 7. iHve an 
mality and parade. ''A treaty of frienddiip was soon *5SST^eary^ 
concluded,'' the parties promising to deliver up offend- ^^^Jl^ 
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1631* ers, and to abstain from mutual injuries ; the colony 
to receive assistance if attacked, and Massasoit, if at- 
tacked unjustly. This treaty was kept inviolate during 
a period of fifty years, until the breaking out of King 
Philip's War. 

1. whatii 12. 'Other treaties, of a similar character, soon after 
"^tr^SSf^ followed. A powerful chieftain within the dominions 
of Massasoit, who at first regarded the English as in- 
truders, and threatened them with hostilities, was finally 

1622. compelled to sue for peace. ^Canonicus, the chief of 
ca^ %uJ *^^ Narragansetts, sent to Plymouth a bundle of ar- 
rows wrapped in a rattlesnake's skin, as a token of his 
hostility. The governor, Bradford, filled the skin with 
powder and shot and returned it ; but the chieftain's 
courage failed at the sight of this unequivocal symbol, 
which was rejected by every community to which it 
was carried, until at last it was returned to Plymouth, 
with all its contents. The Narragansetts were awed 
into submission. 

3. Of 13. 'In 1622, Thomas Weston, a merchant of Lon- 

^onyi ^01^) sent out a colony of sixty adventurers, who spent 
most of the summer at Plymouth, enjoying the hospi- 
tality of the inhabitants, but afterwards removed to 
4. Character Weymouth,* where they began a plantation. '•Being 
andmnAuct gQQn reduced to necessity by indolence and disorder, 
•cttursi and having provoked the Indians to hostilities by their 
- injustice, the latter formed a plan for the destruction 
of the settlement. " 

1623. 14. «But the grateful Massasoit having revealed the 
B. How were design to the Plymouth colony, the governor sent Cap- 

'j?wnde^ tain Standish with eight men to aid the inhabitants of 
Btruction? Weymouth. With his small part}- Standish intercept- 
ed and killed the hostile chief, and several of his men, 
«. What waa and the conspiracy was defeated. 'The Weymouth 
mpfanta- Plantation was soon after nearly deserted, most of tho 

turn! settlers returning to England. 

7. What was ^^- ''The Londou adventurers, who liad furnished 

^^^heton- ^^ Plymouth settlers with capital, soon becoming dis- 

don adven- couraged by the small returns from their investments, 

not only deserted the interests of the colony, but did 

♦ Weymoutlt, called by the Indians Wessaffusaett, is a small village between two 
branchei of the outer harbor of Boiton, 12 miles S.E. from the city. (See Map, p. 74.) 
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much to injure its prosperity. They refused tc furnish 1634* 
Robinson and his friends a passage to America, at- 
tempted to enforce on the colonists a clergyman more 
friendly to the established church, and even dispatched 
a ship to injure their commerce by riv2dry. *At last, 1626. 
the emigrants succeeded in purchasing* the rights of a. Nor. 
the London merchants; they made an equitable divi- » ^^^^^ 
sion of their property, which was before in common ^rani^do, 
stock ; and although the progress of population was ^wfJ'lS^he 
slow, yet, afler the first winter, no fears were enter- ^^^^oi^^ 
tained of the permanence of the colony. eoiony? 

III. Massachusetts Bay Colony. — 1 •In 1624, 2. Give an 
Mr. White, a Puritan minister of Dorchester,* in Eng- oS^tTn^t- 
land, having induced a number of persons to unite ^^t^ 
with him in the design of planting another colony in ^p« ^^^ 
New England, a small company was sent over, who - 
began a settlement at Cape Ann.f This settlement, 
however, was abandoned afler an existence of less than 
two years. • 

2. 'In 1628, a patent was obtained** from the coun- ^"'^^^ 
cil of Plymouth, and a second company was sent over, ^'^o/^f^ 
under ^he cliarge of John Endicott, which settled* at ^^^ 
Salem, J to which place a few of the settlers of Cape c. sept 
Ann had previously removed. *In the following year 1629. 
the proprietors received <* a charter from the king, and d- March m 
were incorporated by the name of the " Governor and evJS^- 
Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New England." ^/jSuS^. 
About 200 additional settlers carne^ over, a part of *^ y«»"' 
whom removed to and founded Charlestown.^ ifi^O 

3. 'During the year 1630, the Massachusetts Bay 5 wkatae- 
colony received a large accession to its numbers, by ^^•^J2!fa 
the arrival' of about three hundred families, mostly '°'l^*^^ij 
pious and intelligent Puritans, under the charge of the ^i juiy, 

* Dorehetter, in England, is situated on the small river Froom, 90 miles fVom its en- 
hance into tlie Engilsli Channel, six miles N. fVom Weymouth, and 190 S.W. flroii^ 
London. 

t Cape ^nn, the northern cape of Massachusetts Bay, is 30 miles N.E. fmn\ Bostoiv 
The cipe and peninsula are now included in the town of Gloucester. Gloi^^te^, tne 
principal village, called also Uie Harbor, is finely located on the south side of the Vfi- 
ninnula. 

t Salem, called by the Indians ^^a-um■keag, is 14 miles N.E. from BostGin. It is bnilt 
on a sandy peninsula, formed by two Inlets of the sea, called North and South Rivers. 
The harbor, which is in South River, is good for ves8els drawng not more than 12 or 14 
feet of water. (See Map, p. 74.) 

^ See Note on •vige 73. Map, p. 74, and also on p. 3}Q. 
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1. What 
other event* 
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time?i 
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igrants set- 

tu? 
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fint settle- 
ment of 
BrntmCl 

4. Of the 
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the sealers? 



6. What is 

•atdqf those 

who re- 

mainsd? 



excellent John Winthrop. »At the same time the 
whole government of the colony was removed to New 
England, and Winthrop was chosen governor. 

4. "The new emigrants located themselves hcjyond 
the limits of Salem, and settled at Dorchester,* Rox- 
hury,t Cambridge,! and Watertown.^ 'The acci- 
dental advantage of a spring of good water induced 
a few families, and with them the governor, to settle 
on the peninsula of Shawmut ; and Boston || thenceforth 
became the metropolis of New England. 

5. *Many of the settlers were from illustrious and 
noble famines, and having been accustomed to a life 
of ease and enjoyment, their sufferings from exposure 
and the failure of provisions were great, and, before 
December, two hundred had died. A few only, dis- 
heartened by the scenes of woe, returned to England. 
•Those who remained were sustained in their afflic- 
tions by religious faith and Christian fortitude ; — not a 
trace of repining appears in their records, and sickness 
never prevented their assembling at stated times for 
religious worship. 



* That part of Dorchester which was first settled, is Dorchester Neck, about fonr 
miles 8.E. from Boston. (See Map, p. 210.) 

t Roxbwry village is two miles south from Boston. Its principal street may be con- 
sidered as uie continuation of Washington Street, Boston, extending over Boston Neck. 
A great part of the town is rocky land : hence the name, RocVs-hury. (Map.) 

X Cambridge^ formerly called Newtown, is situated on the north side of Charle« 
River, three miles N.W. from Boston. The courthouse and jail are at East Cambridge, 



■^^ 
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formerly called Leekmere's Point, within 
a mile of Boston, and connected with it 
and Charlestown by bridges. Harvard Col- 
lege, the first established in the United 
States, is nt Cambridge. (Map.) (See also 
Map, p. 210.) 

^ JFatertoum village is on the north side 
of Charles River, west of Cambridge, and 
seven miles from Boston. (Map.) 

II Boston, the largest town in New Eng- 
land, and the capital of Massachusetts, is 
situated on a peninsula of an uneven sur- 
face, two miles long and about one mile 
wide, connected with the mainland, on 
the south, by a narrow neck about forty 
rods across. Several bridges also now 
connect it with the mainland on the north, 
west, and south. The harbor, on the east 
of the city, is very extensive, and is one 
of the best in the United States. South 
Boston, formerly a part of Dorchester, and 
East Boston, formerly Noddles Island, are 
now included within the liinits Qf the city. 
(Also see Map on p. 210.) 
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6. *In 1631 the general court, or council of the peo- 1681* 
pie, ordained* that the govemor,^ deputy-governor, and x.whatreg- 
assistants, should be chosen by thX freemen alone ; but '*^'*^j»f, 

1 • • iiiAi 1I1J ttT«rc adopt- 

at the same tune it was declared timt those only should edin nan 
be admitted to the full rights of citizenship, who were ** ^^ "' 
> members of some church within thefimits of the 
colony.* *This law has been severely censured for its ^ ^^^^ ;^ 
intolerance, by those who have Jived in more enlight- ^{^^ 
cned times, but it was in strict accordance with the J^^f^JJ 
policy and the spirit of the age, and with the profes- isMtd^u? 
sions of the Puritans themselves, and originated in the 
purest motives. 

7. 'In 1634 the pure democratic form of government, 1634. 
which had hitherto prevailed, was changed'' to a repre- ^^^n 
sentative democracy, by which the powers of legisla- '^^JSJ" 
tion were entrusted to deputies chosen by the people. *^/'* 
*In the same year the peculiar tenets ot Roger Wil- b. May. 
liams, minister of Salem, began to occasion much ex- **^^J^* 
citement in the colony. A Puritan, and a fugitive from *<^jy" 
English persecution, Roger Williams had sought, in 

New England, an asylum among those of his own 
creed ; but finding there, in matters of religion, the 
same kind of intderance that prevailed in England, he 
earnestly raised his voice against it. 

8. •He maintained that it is the duty of the civil s. Qf ttu 
magistrate to give equal protection to all religious ^^^^^^^ 
sects, and that he has no right to restrain or direct the 
consciences of men, or, in any way, interfere with 

their modes of worship, or the principles of their re- 
ligious faith. •But with these doctrines of religious «. what 
tolerance he united others that were deemed subver- ^i^^% 
sive of good government, and opposed to the funda- advance? 
mental principles of civil society. Such were those 
which declared it wrong to enforce an oath of alle- 
giance to the sovereign, or of obedience to the magis- 
trate, and which asserted that the king had no right to 
usurp the power of disposing of the territory of the 
Indians, and hence that the colonial charter itself was 
invalid. 

* NoTB.— Bat when New Hampshire united with Massachusetts in 1641, not as a 
province, but on equal terms, neither the fVeemen nor the deputies of New Hampshiro 
were required to be church members. 
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16S5. 9. 'Such doctrines, and particularly those which 
ZiiowiMre related to religious toleration, were received with 
S^wSJSS *J^"^ ^^d Roger Williams, after having been in vain 
w/j^, remonstrated with by the ruling elders of the churches, 
^•aidqfhia was summouod before the general court, and, finally, 
^nti banished* from the colony. He soon after became 
%f lias"" ^^^ founder of Rhode Island. »» 

b. See p. in. 10. ^During the same year, 1635, three thousand 
new settlers came over, among whom were Hugh 
iuSm SSt- P^t^'fs ^^^ Sir Henry Vane, two individuals who 
wS'invm ^61'wards acted conspicuous parts in the history of 
SSwhat ii England. Sir Henry Vane, then at the age of twenty- 
pifew fiYe, gained the affections of the people by his integ- 
md Vane? ^^^^ humility, and zeal in religion ; and, in the fol- 
lowing year, was chosen governor. 
9.<Hv6an 11- 'Already the increasing nuidbers of the colo- 
tSS^A "^^sts began to suggest the formation of new settle- 
^mSu ^^^^ s^^ll farther westward The clustering villages 
cut? around the Bay of Massachusetts had become too 
numerous and too populous for men who had few at- 
tachments to place, and who could choose their abodes 
from the vast world of wilderness that lay unoccupied 
before them ; and, only seven years*from the planting 
c. Oct ss. of Salem, we find a httle colony branching' off from 
See p. 104. ^j^^ parent stock, and wending its way through the 
forests, nearly a hundred miles, to the banks of the 
Connecticut* 
1636. 12. ^Severe were the sufferings of the emigrants 
iaid^'the during the first winter. Some of them returned, 
*"^mJ'*^ through the snow, in a famishing state ; and those who 
grantt? remained subsisted on acorns, malt, and grains ; but, 
during the summer following, new emigrants came in 
larger companies, and several settlements were firmly 
5. ivhat is established. 'The display of Puritan fortitude, enter- 
'"fTJf^^^y prise, and resolution, exhibited in the planting of the 

thfa enter- i--'. , ' ,.. •!• *.^/.-i».t 

vruei Connecticut colony, are distinguishing traits of New 
England character. From that day to the present the 

* CoTMueticut River, the lar^rest river in New England, has its source in the high- 
lands on the northern border of New Hampshire. Its general course is S. by W., and 
after forming the boundary between Vermont and New Hampshire, and passing through 
Massaciiusetts and Connecticut, it enters Long Island Sound, 100 miles N.E. from New 
Y'trlc. It is not ttft;Vigab1e for the largest vessels. Hartford, fifty miles firom its mouth, 
b at the head of iioo9 j»uvigation. 
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hardy sons of New England have been foremost among 1686. 
the bold pioneers of western emigration. 

13. *Soon after the banishment of Roger Williams, , whatunu 
other religious dissensions arose, which again dis- ^^J^f^^ 
turbed the quiet of the colony. It was customary for ^^S^Im 
the members of each congregation to assemble in v>hith artm 
weekly meetings, and there debate the doctrines they *°^ "^'^ 
had heard the previous Sunday, for the purpose of ex- 
tending their sacred influence through the week. As 
women were debarred the privilege of taking part in 

these debates, a Mrs. Hutchinson, a woman of elo- 
quence and ability, established meetings for those of 
her own sex, in which her zeal and talent soon pro 
cured her a numerous and admiring audience. 

14. *This woman, from being an expounder of the % jvhat 
doctrines of others, soon began to teach new ones ; she S^LHtSSt- 
assumed the right of deciding upon the religious faith *»»*"»*«*«' 
of the clergy and the people, and, finally, of censuring 

and condemning those who rejected, or professed them- 
selves unable to understand her peculiar tenets. 'She a. bv whom 
was supported by Sir Henry Vane, the governor, by ^*^^fu^^ 
several of the magistrates, and men of learning, and 
by a majority of the people of Boston. *She was op- 1637. 
posed by most of the clergy, and by the sedate and ^'^jpdUd? 
more judicious men of the colony. 'At length, in a ^ ^^^ ^ 
general sjrnod* of the churches, the new opinions were ^^'fi^^ 
condemned as erroneous and heretical, and the general mem? 
court soon after issued a decree of banishment against ■• ^"** 
Mrs. Hutchinson and several of her followers. 

15. •During ibe same year occurred an Indian war*» e. cft?^ 
in Connecticut, with the Pequods, the most warlike of ^wSff 
the New England tribes. ''^The Narragansetts of **f*2r iJIf* 
Rhode Island, hereditary enemies of the Pequods, n'orragan- 
were invited to unite with them in exterminating the *^^ 
invaders of their country; but, through the influence 

of Roger Williams, they rejected the proposals, and, 
lured by the hope of gratifying their revenge for for- 
mer injuries, they determmed to assist the English 
in the prosecution of the war. 'The result* oi xYie %.wtua^om 
brief contest was the total destruction of the Pequod {Jj ""SUtLti 
nation. The impression made upon the other tribes cseep.ioi. 
secured a long tranquiUity to the English settlements. 
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1637 16. 'The persecutions which the Puritans in Eng- 
i. HThaita' ^^^^ suffered, during this period, induced large num- 
auM^uTn ^®^^ °^ *^^^ ^^ remove to New England. But the 
^r'eSmtiS- j^^^^^^y of the English monarch, and of the English 
^^grationj bishops, was at length aroused by the rapid growth of 
a Puritan colony, in which sentiments adverse to the 
claims of the established church and the prerogatives 
of royalty were ardently cherished ; and repeated at- 
tempts were made to put a stop to farther emigration. 
As early as 1633, a proclamation to that effect was 
issued, but the vacillating policy of the king neglected 
to enforce it. 
1638. 17. «In 1638 a fleet of eight ships, on board of which 
"cwrSST ^®^® some of the most eminent Puritan leaders and 
W38J patriots, was forbidden to sail, by order of the king's 
council; but the restraint was finally removed, and 



8. whathoM the ships proceeded on their intended voyage. 'It has 
%tt»5S?f2 heen asserted, and generally believed, that the dis- 
Hmmdin tinguished patriots John Hampden and Oliver Crom- 
^^xomT^ well were on board of this fleet, but were detained by 

4. \vhat u special order of the king. *If the assertion be correct, 
'S^e^iSnf this assumption of arbitrary power by the kinff was a 

fatal error ; for the exertions of Hampden and Crom- 
well, in opposing the encroachments of kingly au- 
thority, afterwarcb contributed greatly to the further- 
ance of those measures which deprived Charles I. of 
his crown, and finally brought him to the scaffold. 

5. What i» 18. 'The settlers of Massachusetts had early turned 
wat^nin their attention to the subject of education, wisely judg- 

laid^SHd't^ ing that learning and religion would be the best safe- 
iM^Qf flSr- §^^^rds of the commonwealth. In 1636 the general 
tHgrf^cot- court appropriated about a thousand dollars for the 
purpose of founding a public school or college, and, in 
the following year, directed that it should be established 
at Newtown. In 1638, John Harvard, a worthy min- 
ister, djring at Charlestown,* left to the institution up- 
wards of three thousand dollars. In honor of this 

* Charlestovm is situated on a peninsula, north of and about half as lai^e as that of 
Boston, formed by Mystic River on the N., and an inlet firom Charies River on the S. 
The channel between Charlestown and Boston is less than half a mile acnws. over 
which bridges have been thrown. The United States Navy Yard, located at Charles- 
town, covers about 60 acres of land. It is one of the best naval depdts in the Union. 
(See Map, p. 74, and also Map, p. 210.) 
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pious benefactor the general court gave to the school 1038* 
the name of Harvard College ; and, in memory of the ~ 
place where many of the settlers of New England had 
received their education, that part of Newtown in which 
the college was located, received the name of Cam- 
bridge.* 

IV. Union OP THE New England Colonies. — 1. *In 1643. 
1643 the colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Plym- Jit^^ke 
outh, and New Haven, formed** themselves into one ^^f^S^ 
confederacy, by the name of The United Colonies «<«•? 
OF New England. ^The reasons assigned for this a^^S^ 
union were, the dispersed state of the colonies ; the •**^JJ^;** 
dangers apprehended from the Dutch, the French, and 

the Indians ; the commencement of civil contests in 

the parent country ; and the difficulty of obtaining aid 

from that quarter, in any emergency. ^A few years s. \v?n/ unm 

later Rhode Island petitioned* to be admitted into the ^Snot'U- 

confederacy, but was refused, because she was un- """/ff/ 

Willing to consent to what was required of her, an 

incorporation with the Plymouth colony. 

2. *By the terms of the confederacy, which existed 4. what 
more than forty years, each colony was to retain its tSmtqftha, 
separate existence, but was to contribute its proportion ^^^' 
-of men and money for the common defence ; which, 
with all matters relating to the common interest, was 
to be decided in an annuEil assembly composed of two 
commissioners from each colony. •This transaction s. wkatu 
of the colonies was an assumption of the powers of 'H^SeP 
sovereignty, and doubtless contributed to the formation ^acSmit' 
of that public sentiment which prepared the way for 
American Independence. 

V. Early Laws and Customs. — 1. •As the laws t.Qfeart^ 
and customs of a people denote the prevailing senti- SSw^jf 
ments and opinions, the peculiarities of early New 
England legislation should not be wholly overlooked. 

'^By a fundamental law of Massachusetts it was enacted t. ivtmw wm 
that all strangers professing the Christian religion, and r^mi law 
fleeing to the country, from the tyranny of their per- %i^t} 
secutors, should be supported at the public charge till 

♦ NoTB.— The Plymouth coramlssloners, for want of authority from their general 
eonrt, did not sign i\xe articies until Sept. 17th. 
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i643« other provision could be made for them. 'Yet this 

I. But how toleration did not extend to Jesuits and popish priests, 

limtt^J who were subjected to banishment ; and, in case of 

their return, to death. 

*'«ffi!r'* ^- "Defensive war only was considered justifiable ; 

*'huSphe- blasphemy, idolatry, and witchcraft, were punishable 

myr ^f with death; all gaming was prohibited; intemper- 

' 2S%*^ ance, and all immoralities, were severely punished; 

'* Money ^ persous werc forbidden to receive interest for money 

loaned P* J^j^^^ ^^^ ^^ wear expensive apparel unsuitable to their 

jl^^^^ estates : parents were commanded to instruct and cat- 

drmT" echise their children and servants ; and, in all cases 

* 22?»^ ^^ which the laws were found defective, the Bible was 

made the ultimate tribunal of appeal. 
8. What 3. ^Like the tribes of Israel, the colonists of New 
?fK?r England had forsaken their native land after a long 
•*^*'^ and severe bondage, and journeyed into the wildeme^ 
4. What dm for the sake of religion. *They endeavored to cherish 
^SduSorto a resemblance of cohdition so honorable, and so fraught 
cherish, and ^|.j^ incitements to piety, by cultivating a conformity 
between their laws and customs, and those which had 
». ^J^gJ" distinguished the people of God. 'Hence arose some 
iSmuaron? of the peculiarities which have been observed in their 
legislative code ; and hence arose also the practice of 
commencing their sabbatical observances on Saturday 
evening, and of accounting every evening the com- 
mencement of the ensuing day. 
•. wkatit 9. •* The same predilection for Jewish customs be- 
^fmMt*^ gat, or at least promoted, among them, the habit ol 
•^*'**"^ bestowing significant names on children; of whom, 
the first tfiree that were baptized in Boston church, 
received the names of Joy, Recompense, and Pity.* 
This custom prevailed to a»^reat extent, and such 
names as Faith, Hope, Charity, Patience, &c., and 
others of a similar character, were long prevalent 
throughout New England. 
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DIVISIONa 

; Eher^ from (he " Union " to King 
Philip's War. — IL King FhiUp's ^ 
War, — UZ Controversiea and Boyai 
Tyranny. — IV. Massacktueits during 
King WiUiam^s War. kiho philip. 

I. Events prom the " Union" to King Philip s 




War. — I. *In 1644 an important change took place JkanSlii 
in the government of Massachusetts. When repre- ^J'^^^JJ^ 
sentatives were first chosen, they sat and voted in redin 16441 
the same room with the governor's council ; but it 
was now ordained that the governor and his council 
should sit apart ; and thence commenced the separate 
existence of the democratic branch of the legislature, 
or house of representatives. ^During the same year ,. h^^^ ^ 
the disputes which had long existed between the in- SdjSiJS? 
habitants of New England and the French settlers in 
Acadia were adjusted by treaty.* a. oct is. 

2. 'During the civil war*» wlwch occurred in Eng- b.Noiep.e. 
land, the New England colonies were ardently at- Mi/^«. 
tached to the cause of the Parliament, but yet they had SSSI^Sia 
so far forgotten their own wrongs, as sincerely to la- ^Eng^ndP 
ment the tragical fate of the king. *After the aboli- c mi. 
tion of royalty, a requisition* was made upon Massa- i^J£»^ 
chusetts ^r the return of her charter, that a new one royalty? 
might be taken out under the authorities which then 

held the reins of government. Probably through the 
influence of Gromwell thej^quisition was not enforced. ** '^SK*^ 
•When the supreme authority devolved upon Crom- ^^SeawS' 
well, as Protector of the Commonwealth of England, 1652. 
the New England colonies found in him an ardent «, Give an 
friend, and a protector of their liberties. '^^Jar^ 

3. 'In 1652 the province of Maine* was taken *jS^ 

* MAINE, the northeastern of the United States, is supposed to contain an area of 
nearly 35,000 square miles. In the north and northwest the coantry is mountainous, 
and has a poor soil. Throughout the interior it is generally hilly, and the land rises so 
mpldlv from the seacoast, that the tide in the numerous rivers flows but a short distance 
inl ind. The best land in the state Is between the Penobscot and Kennebec rivers, 
where it is excellent. The coast is iUied with islands, and indented with numeroos 

4« 
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1653« under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. As early as 
1626 a few feeble settlements were commenced along 
the coast of Maine, but hardly had they gained a per- 
mnnent existence, before the whole territory, from the 
Piscataqua* to the Penobscot, was granted away by 
the Plymouth Company, by a succession of conflicting 
patents, which were afterwards the occasion of long- 
continued and bitter controversies. 
a-Apriiii. 4. iln 1639 Ferdinand Gorges, a member of the 
taidS^Qw' Plymouth Company, obtained* a royal charter, con- 
'^oSHm^ stituting him Lord Proprietor of the country. The 
^mmti stately scheme of government which he attempted to 
establish was poorly suited to the circumstances of the 
people ; and they finally sought a refuge from anarchy, 
and the contentions of opposing claimants to their ter- 
ritory, by taking into their own hands the powers of 
b. 1658. government, and placing^ themselves under the pro- 

tection of a sister colony. 

1656. 5. 2ln 1656 occurred, the first arrival of Cluakers in 
^aniiaj/'^^ Massachusetts, a sect which had recently arisen in 
^I^SS£ England. The report of their peculiar sentiments and 
•»''»' actions had preceded them, and they were sent back 
by the vessels in which they came. 'The four united 
latotagaimt colonies then concurred in a law« prohibiting the in- 
^^l troduction of Cluakers, but still they continued to arrive 
in increasing numbers, although the rigor of the law 
1658. was increased against them. At length, in 1658, by 
the advice of the commissioners of the four colonies, 
the legislature of Massachusetts, after a long disciu»- 
sion, and by a -majority of a single vote, Renounced 
the punishment of death upon all Cluakers returning 
from banishment 
4. whatwaa 6. *The avowed object of the law was not to perse- 
obfeS'S^the cute the duakers, but to exclude them; and it was 
J"*^^^ thought that its severity would be effectual. »But the 
us^ect? fear of death had no influence over men who believed 
they were divinely commissioned to proclaim the sin- 
bays and inlets, which furnish more good harbors than are found in any other state in 
the Union. 

* The Piscataqua i\aes between Maine and New Hampshire, and througfhout its whole 
course, of forty miles, constitutes the boundary between the two states. That pari of the 
stream above Berwick Falls, is called Sa'man Falls river. Great Bay, with its trib- 
utaries, Lamprey, Exeter, Oyster River, and other streams, unites with it on the south, 
Ave miles above Portsmouth. (See Map, p. li 1 ) 
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fulness of a dying people ; and four of those who had 1W9. 
been banished, were executed according to the law, — 
rejoicing in their death, and refusing to accept a par- 
don, which was vainly urged upon &em, on condition 
of their abandoning the colony for ever. 

7. 'During the trial of the last who suffered, another, 1 660. 
who had been banished, entered the court, and re- Uf^*^ 
proached the macfistrates for sheddinsf innocent blood, tnai^the 
* 1 he prisons were soon filled with new victims, who feredi 
eagerly crowded forward to the ranks of martyrdom ; JJ^So^*?? 
but, as a natural result of the severity of the law. pub- '^^ji^J^^ 
lie sympathy was turned in fevor of the accusea, and *ngt7 
the law was repealed.' The other laws were relaxed, » 1661. 
as the Gluakers gradually became less ardent in the 
promulgation of their sentiments, and more moderate 

m their opposition to the usages of the people. 

8. •Tidings of the restoration of monarchy in Eng- j^;^j?{;J 
land were brought by the arrival,'' at Boston, of two ^j^JJi?; 
of the judges who had condemned Charles I. to death, j,. ^'^^^^ 
and who now fled from the vengeance of his son. *•**• 
These judges, whose names were Edward Whalley 

and William Goffe, were kindly received by the peo- 
ple ; and when orders were sent, and messengers ar- 
rived' for their arrest, they were concealed from the •1661. 
officers of the law, and were enabled to end their days 
in New England. 

9. *The commercial restrictions from which the icem!nt% 
New England colonies were exempt during the time {^J^Jon 
of the Commonwealth, were renewed after 3ie restora- «^^ ^^ 
tion. The harbors oi the colonies were closed against mercc 
all but English vessels; such articles of American 
produce as were in demand in England were forbid- 
den to be shipped to foreign markets ; even the liberty 

of free trade among the colonies themselves was 
taken away, and they were finally forbidden to man- 
ufacture, for their own use, or for foreign markets, 
those articles which would come in competition with 
English manufactures. 'These restrictions were the s,weretfim 
subject of frequent complaints, and could seldom be ^^t^^lf^ff 
strictly enforced; but England would never repeal 
them, and they became a prominent link in the chain 
of causes which led to the revolution. 
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1664. 10. *In 1664 a roysd fleet, destined for the redaction 

of the Dutch colonies on the Hudson, arrived' at Bos- 

a. A a. *^^) bringing commissioners who were instructed to 

1. mutt i» hear and determine all complaints that might exist in 
St!wz'5^ New England, and take such measures as they might 
JXiw«i» deem expedient for settling the peace and security of 
js^iolS? ^® country on a solid foundation. «Most of the New 

2. How was England colonies, ever jealous of their liberties, viewed 
JiSe^SSIo this measure with alarm, and considered it a violation 

*^' of th^ir charters. 

t.inMainB 1 1- 'I^ Maine and New Hampshire the commis- 

'htcoJm.l sioners occasioned much disturbance ; in Connecticut 

JJJ»g«^j they were received with coldness ; in Plymouth with 

secret opposition; but, in Rhode Island, with every 

4. What was mark of deference and attention. ^Massachusetts 

%Ma^ alone, although professing the most sincere loyalty to 

****^''' the king, asserted with boldness her chartered rights, 

and declining to acknowledge the authority of the 

commissioners, protested against its exercise within her 

. ■ ^ . limits. 'In general, but little attention was paid to the 

6. What iooB -,"..' , , 1.1 

the retuit? acts of the Commissioners, and they were at length re- 
called. After their departure. New England enjoyed 
a season of prosperity and tranquillity, until the break- 
ing out of King Philip's war, in 1675. 
«. w»ar^ II. Kmo Philip's War. — 1. 'The treaty of friend- 
Seatywuh ship which the Plymouth colony made^ with Massa- 
iH^TpHi, soit, the great sachem of the Wampanoags, was kept 

c. iwa. unbroken during his lifetime. ^After his death,« his 
ttoofo^of ^w® ^ns^ Alexander and Philip, were regarded with 
MoMaawit? much jealousy by the English, and were suspected of 

plotting against them. The elder brother, Alexander, 

d. i6«2. soon dying,** Philip succeeded him. 

8. What has ^' '^^ ^ ^^^ ^Y ^^® ^^^^Y ^®^ England historians, 

'VmmV ^^^^ ^^^ chief, jealous of the growing power of the 

i^airtyjv: whites, and perceiving, in it, the eventual destruction 

himnanai of his own race, during several years secretly carried 

on his designs of uniting all the neighboring tribes in 

9 By later * Warlike confederacy against the English. *By later, 

toriters? and more impartial writers, it is asserted that Philip 

received the news of the death of the first Englishmen 

who were killed, with so much sorrow as to cause him 

to weep : and that he was forced into the war by the 
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ardor of his joung men, against his own judgment, 1C74* 
and that of his chief counsellors. 

3. *A friendly Indian missionary, who had detected a. 1674. 
the supposed plot, and revealed it to the Plymouth ii^SlSS/^ 
people, was, soon after, found murdered.* Three In- ^^SwS^in 
dians were arrested, tried, and convicted of the murder. ^J^5f 
—one of whom, at the execution, confessed they had vfor. 
been instigated by Philip to commit the deed. Philip, 

now encouraged by the general voice of his tribe, aiKl 
seeing no possibility of avoiding the war, sent his wo- 1675. 
men and children to the Narragansetts for protection, ^ 
and, early in July, 1675, made an attack** upon Swan- b. juiy 4. 
zey,* and killed several people. 

4. *The country was immediately alarmed, and the % or the 
troops of Plymouth, with several companies from Bos- aSmn^, 
ton, marched in pursuit of the enemy. A few Indians 

were killed, the troops penetrated to Mount Hope,t the July, 
residence of Philip, but he and his warriors fled at 
their approach. 'It being known that the Narragan- >. whatu 
setts favored the cause of Philip, and it being feared SmT^eut 
that they would join him in the war, the forces pro- •*''•' 
ceeded into the Narragansett country, where they 
concluded a treaty« of peace with that tribe. c July as. 

5. '•During the same month the forces of Philip were j. juiy 2a. 
attacked** in a swamp at Pocasset, now Tiverton,f but J;,^^^ 
the whites, after losing sixteen of their number, were tfusventtat 
obliged to withdraw. They then attempted to guard andcfthe 
the avenues leading from the swamp, in the hope of ^pm^. 
reducing the Indians by- starvation ; but, after a siege 

of thirteen days, the enemy contrived to escape in the 
night across an arm of the bay, and most of them, with 
Philip, fled westward to the Connecticut River, where 
they had previously induced the Nipmucks,^ a tribe 
in the interior of Massachusetts, to join them. 

* Swaniey is a small village of Massachnsetts, on a northern branch of Mount Hope 
Bay, (part of Narragansett Bay,) and Is twelve miles S.E. firom Providence, and aiMrat 
thirty-five S.W. from Plymouth. (See Map p. 112,) 

t Mount Hope, or Pokanoket, is a hill of a conical form, nearly 900 feet high, in fie 
present town of Bristol, Rhode Island, and on the west shore of Mount Hope Bay. The 
hill is two miles N.E. from Bristol Courthouse. The view fh>m its summit is highly 
beautiful. (See Map, p. 112.) 

X Tiverton is in the State of Rhode Island, south fn»n Mount Hope Bay, and having 
on the west the East Passage of Narragansett Bay. A stone bridge 1000 feet long con- 
nects the village, on the south, with the island of Rhode Island. The village is thir- 
teen miles N.E. from Newport, and sixteen in a direct line S.E. from Providence. The 
Svoamp on Pocasset J^cck is seven miles long. (.See Map, p. 112.) 

^ The ^ipmucks <.)ccupied ttie country in the central and southern parts of Worces- 
ter county. 
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1675. 6. *The English, in the hope of reclaiming the Nip- 
'"[^'i^l^'^ mucks, had sent Captains Wheeler and Hutchinson, 
ka^^er^at ^^^^ ^ V^^^Y of twenty men, into their country, to treat 
BnokjuuL with them. The Indians had agreed to meet them 
near Brookfield ;* but, lurking in ambush, they fell 
upon them as they approached, and killed most of the 
m. Aug. 12. party.* 

% Of the ^' *^^® remainder fled to Brookfield, and alarmed 
9Ugt at tfMt the inhabitants, who hastily fortified a house for their 
^'"^ protection. Here they were besieged during two days, 
, and every expedient which savage ingenuity could 
devise was adopted for their destruction. At one time 
the savages had succeeded in setting the building on 
fire, when the rain suddenly descended and extin- 
guished the kindling flames. On the arrival of a 
party to the relief of the garrison the Indians aban- 
doned the place, 
b. Sept. 5. 8. 'A few days later, 180 men attacked *> the Indians 
*ci5r^«r in the southern part of the town of Deerfield,t killing 
DeerjMd? twenty-six of the enemy, and losing ten of their own 
number. On the eleventh of September Deerfield was 
4. At Had- t>urned, by the Indians. *6n the same day Hadley { 
toy? was alarmed in time of public worship, and the people 
thrown into the utmost confusion. Suddenly there 
appeared a man of venerable aspect in the midst of 
the afifrighted inhabitants, who put himself at their 
head, led them to the onset, and, after the dispersion of 
the enemy, instantly disappeared. The deliverer of 
Hadley, then imagined to be an angel, was General 
J. See p. 88. Goffe,* one of »the judges of Charles I., who was at 

that time concealed in the town. • 
8. At Bloody ^- *^^ *^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ same month, as Captain La- 
Bra*? throp and eighty young men, with several teams, were 

♦ Brookfield is In Worcester county, Massachusetts, sixty miles W. from Boston, and 
twenty-five E. from Ck)nnecticnt River. This town was long a solitary settlement, be- 
ing about half way between the old towns on Connecticut River, and those on the east 
towards the Atlantic coast. The place of ambuscade was two or three miles west from 
the village, at a narrow passage between a steep hill and a thick swamp, at the head 
of Wickaboag Pond. 

t The town of Deerfield Is in FrAnklin county, Massachusetts, on the west bank of 
Ck>nnecticnt River. Deerfield River runs through the town, and at its N.E. extremity 
enters the Connecticut. The village is pleasantly situated on a plain, liordering on 
Deerfield River, separated from the Connecticut by a range of hills. (See Map, p. 87.) 

t Hadley is on the east side of Connecticut River, three miles N.E. Hum Northamp- 
toi, with which it is connected by a bridge 1080 feet long. (See Map, p. 87.) 
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transporting a quantity of grain from Deerfield to 16T5. 
Hadley, nearly a thousand Indians suddenly surround- 
ed them at a place since called Bloody Brook,* and 
killed nearly their whole number. The noise of the 
firing being heard at Deerfield, Captain Mosely, with 
seventy, men, hastened to the scene of action. After a 
contest of several hours he found himself obliged to 
retreat, when a reenforcement of one hundred English 
and sixty friendly Mohegan Indians, came to his as- 
sistance, and the enemy were at length repulsed with 
a heavy loss. 

10. 'The Sprinfffieldf Indians, who had, until this i.At 
period, remained friendly, now united with the enemjr. *?p''*»«/w* 
with whom they formed a plot for the destruction of 
the town. The people, however, escaped to their 
garrisons, although nearly all their dwellings were 
burned.* *With seven or eight hundred of his men, 
Philip next made an attack** upon Halfield,f the 
head-quarters of the whites, in that region, but he met 
with a brave resistance and was compel- 
led to retreat. 

11. 'Having accomplished all that s. wia/wa» 
could be done on the western frontier nwvemmt 
of Massachusetts, Philip returned to the ^^^^^ 
Narragansetts, most of whom he indu- 
ced to unite with him, in violation of their 
recent treaty with the English. *An army 4. '•'*«' 2? 
of 1500 men from Massachusetts, Ply- ^^^ll$kJ 
mouth, and Connecticut, with a number 
of friendly Indians, was therefore sent 
into the Narragansett country, to crush 
the power of Philip in that quarter. 



a. Oct 15. 
2. Jt Hat- 

JUldl 

b. Oct 89. 



* Bloody Brook is a small stream in the sonthern part of the town 
of Deerfield. The place where Lathrop was snriHised is now tho 
small village of Muddv Brook, four or five miles from the village of 
Deerfield. (See Map.) 

t Sprinfrfield is in the southern part of Massachusetts, on the east 
side of the Connecticut River, twenty-four miles N. from Hartfcnrd, 
and nhiety S.W. flrom Boston. The main street extends along tho 
river two miles. Here is the most extensive public armory in the U. 
States. The Chickaiiee River, passing through the town, enters th<i 
Connecticut at Cabotsville, four miles north from Springfield. (Seo 
Map.) 

t Hatfield is on the west side of the Connecticut, four or five mile* 
N. ftom Northampton. (See Map.) 
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1675. 

1. Give an 
account qf 
tlu tsarra- 
earuett for- 
trea$. 



a. Dec. 39. 

a. Of the 
tatack by the 

Rngliah. 



8. And the 
destruction 
qf the Nor- 
roffomettt. 



12. *Ia the centre of an immense swamp,* in the 
southern part of Rhode Island, Philip had strongly 
fortified himself, by encompassing an island of several 
acres with high palisades, and a hedge of fallen trees ; 
and here 3000 Indians, well supplied with provisions, 
had collected, with the intention of passing the winter. 
'Before this fortress the New England forces arrived 
on a cold stormy day in the month of December. Be- 
tween the fort and the mainland was a body of water, 
over which a tree had been felled, and upon this, as 
many of the EngUsh as could pass rushed with ardor; 
but they were quickly swept off by the fire of Philip's 
men. Others supplied the places of the slain, but 
again they were swept from the fatal avenue, and a 
partial, but momentary recoil took place. 

13. *Mean while a part of the army, wading through 
the swamp, found a place destitute of palisades, and 
although many were killed at the entrance, the rest 
forced their way through, and, after a desperate con- 
flict, achieved a complete victory. Five hundred wig- 
wams were now set on fire, although contrary to the 
advice of the oflicers ; and hundreds of women and 
children, — ^the aged, the wounded, and the infirm, 
perished in the conflagration. A thousand Indian 
warriors were killed, or mortally wounded ; and sev- 



* £xpLA.ifATiON or THC Map.— The Swamp, mentioned above, Is a short distance 
8.W. fVom the village of Kingston, in the town of South Kingston, Washington county, 
Rhode Island. 

The Fbrt was on an island containing four or five acres, in thr N. W. part of the swamp. 

a. The place where the English formed, whence they marched upon the fort. 

b. A place at which resided an English fhmily, of the nHrae of Bai)cock, at the time 

NARRAOANSETT TORT AND SWAMP. "^ 't® ^*^'' .pesccntlw^tsof that fam- 

ily have resided on or near the spot 
ever since. 

c. The present residence (1845) of J. 
G. Clarke, £sq.,whose father purchased 
the island on which the fort stood, in 
the year 1T75, one hundred years after 
the battle. On ploughing the land soon 
after ; be^ddes bullets, bones, and va- 
rious Indian utensils, several bushels 
of burnt com were found,— the reliques 
of the conflagration. It is said the In- 
dians had 500 bushels of com in the 
stack. 

(2. A piece of upland of about 300 
acres. 

0. The dep6t of the Stonington and 
Providence Rail Road. The Knil Road 
crosses the swamp in a S.W. directi«u. 
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eral hundred were taken prisoners. ^Of the English, 16T5. 
eighty were killed in the fight, and one hundred and , ^.^^ ^^ 
fifty were wounded. ^The power of the Narragan- '%^%^^l^ 
setts was broken, but the remnant of the nation re- iota? 
paired, with Philip, to the country of the Nipmucks, rem%nTqr 
and still continued the war. %^l/? 

14. 'It is said that Philip soon after repaired to the 1676. 
country of the Mohawks, whom he solicited to aid him h,^^!lf 
against the English, but without success. *His li- mxtrepairi 
liuence was felt, however, among the tribes of Maine iaid^'the 
and New Hampshire, and a general Indian war opened ^£'5^^ 
upon all the New England settlements. 'The unequal ence/ 
contest continued, with the ordinary details of savage dmSS^ 
•warfare, and with increasing losses to the Indians, 'f/^^JJ?* 
until August of the following year, when the finishing 

stroke was given to it in the United Colonies by the 
death of Philip. 

15. •After the absence of a year from the home of , Give an 
his tribe, during which time nearly all his warriors ^^^fJ,^ 
had fallen, and his wife and only son had been taken ^^^^ 
prisoners, the heart-broken chief, with a few followers, tht tear. 
returned to Pokanoket. Tidings of his arrival were 
brought to Captain Church, who, with a small party, 
surrounded the place where Philip was concealed. 

The savaffe warrior attempted to escape, but was shot* ^ j^^ ^ 
by a faithless Indian, an ally of the English, one of 
his own tribe, whom he had previously offended. The 
southern and western Indians now came in and sued 
for peace, but the tribes in Maine and New Hampshire 
continued hostile until 1678, when a treaty was con- 
cluded •» with them. ' wtb.^ 
III. Controversies, and Royal Tyranny. — 1. 'In 1677. 
1677, a controversy which had long subsisted between IJ^\}!^ 
Massachusetts and the heirs of Gorges, relative to the ^^^ 
province of Maine, was decided in England, in favor ««/» to 
of the former ; and Massachusetts then purchased* the e. mW le. 
claims of the heirs, both as to soil and jurisdiction. 
•In 1680, the claims of Massachusetts to New Hamp- 1680. 
shire were decided against the former, and the two 5:Z!L*2f. 
• provinces were separated, much against the wishes of 
the people of both. New Hampshire then became a 

8* 
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16§0« royau province, over which was established the first 

royal government in New England. 
1- %^J^' 2. * Massachusetts had ever resisted, as unjust and 
eomrnercuu illegal, the Commercial restrictions which had been 
imposed upon the colonies ; and when a custom-house 
a. Randolph; officer was Sent* over for the collection of duties, he 
b" 1682. ^^ defeated in his attempts, and finally returned** to 
9. Qfafa- England without accomplishing his object *The king 
]^qf^hi se?zed the occasion for carrying out a project which he 
^'^^ had long entertained, that of taking into his own hands 
the governments of all the New England colonies. 
ikeoVfeSac' 'Massachusetts was accused of disobedience to the laws 
eompiufud? q£ England, and English judges, who held their offices 
**" 1684. ' at the pleasure of the crown, declared* that she had 
**• fj^/*' forfeited her charter. *The king died** before he had 
4. Did the Completed his scheme of subverting the charter govem- 
%^tefut ments of the colonies, but his plans were prosecuted 
Kheme? ^-^j^ ardor by his brother and successor, James II. 
1686. 3. 'In 1686 the charter government of Massachu- 
*Dudiey.** ^^^^^ ^^ taken away, and a President, • appointed by 
5. What the king, was placed over the country from Narragan- 
go!SermnMt sett to Nova Scotia. «In December of the same year 
*^?«86f *^ Sir Edmund Andros arrived^ at Boston, with a com- 
^tJd^he ^^^sion as royal governor of all New England. 
arrival of 'Plymouth, Mcissachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
f. Dec!*3o. Rhode Island, immediately submitted ; and, in a few 
T. His juris- mouths, Connecticut was added to his jurisdiction. 
8. ms^^an- 4- ®T^^ hatred of the people was violently excited 
omnmroMd ^^.inst Andros, who, on account of his arbitrary pro- 
inwiid? ceedings, was styled the tyrant of New England ; and 
g.ApriiM. when, early in 1689, tidings reached^ Boston that the 
tyranny of James II. had caused a revolution in Eng- 
land, and that the king had been driven from his 
throne, and succeeded by William of Orange, the peo- 
n. Aprf. 28. pie arose in arms, seized •» and imprisoned Andros and 
his officers and sent them to England, and established 
their former mode of government. 

IV. Massachusetts during King William's War. 

v^ml''^ — ^'' ^^^^^ James II. fled from England he re- 

Ktna- wii- paired to France, where his cause was espoused by the . 

^'^^ French monarch. This occasioned a war between 

France and England, which extended to their colonial 
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possessions in America, and continued from 1689 to 
the peace of Ry^wick* in 1697. 

2. *The opening of this war was signalized by sev- 
eral successful expeditions of the French and Indians 
against the northern colonies. In July,* 1689, a party 
of Indians surprised and killed Major Waldjon and 
twenty of the garrison at Dover,t and carried twenty- 
nine of the inhabitants captives to Canada. In the 
following month an Indian war party, starting from 
the French settlement on the Penobscot, fell upon the 
English fort at Pemaquid,{ which they compelled to 
surrender. *» 

3. Early in the foUoiying year, 1690, Schenectady^ 
was burned ;« the settlement at Salmon Falls, || on the 
Piscataqtia, was destroyed ;«* and a successful attack 
was made* on the fort and settlement at Casco Bay. IT 
*ln anticipation of the inroads of the French, Massa- 
chusetts had hastily fitted out an expedition, under Sir 
William Phipps, against Nova Scotia, which resulted 
in the easy conquest^ of Port Royal. 



16S0. 



1. W?tat in- 
road9(ifth§ 
French and 
Indians 
opened the 

war? 
a. July 7. 



b. Aug. 13. 

1690. 

e. Feb. 18, 
see p. 189. 

d. March 28. 

e. May 87. 

3. Whatsuo- 
cestui expe- 
dition was 
gent against 
the French! 
f. May. 
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* Ryswick is a small town in the west of Holland, two nilles S.E. ttoxa Hague, and 
thirty-live S.W. from Amsterdam. 

t (See pages 100 and 101. 

X The fort at Pemaquidy the most noted place In the early 
history of Maine, was in the present town of Bremen, on 
the east side of, and near the month of Perafiquid River, 
which separates the towns of Bremen and Bristol. It is 
about eighteen miles N.£. from the mouth of Kennebec 
River, and forty N.E. from Portland. The fort was at first 1 
called Fort Oeorge. In 1692 it was rebuilt of stone, by Sir I 
William Phipps, and named Fort William Henry. In 
1730 it was repaired, and called Fort Frederic. Three 
miles and a quarter south from the old fort is Pemaguid 
Point. (See Map,) 

$ Schenectady, an early Dutch settlement, is on the S. 
bank of Mohawk River, sixteen miles N.W. from Albany. 
The buildings of Union College are pleasantly situated on 
an eminence half a mile east from the city. (See Map, I 
p. 118.) 

11 The settlement formerly called Salmon Falls, is in the town of South Berwick 
Maine, on the east side of the Piscataqua or Salmon Falls River, seventeen miles N.W. 
from Portsmouth. The Indian name by which it is often mentioned in history, is JW* 
wichatoannoc. (See Map, p. 101^ ^ 

IT Casco Bay is on the coast of Maine, S.W. firom the mouth 
of the Kennebec River. It sets up between Cape Elizabeth on 
the S.W. and Cape Small Point on the N.E., twenty miles apart, 
and contains 300 islands, mostly small, but generally very pro- 
ductive. In 1690 the settlements extended around the western 
shore of the bay, and were embraced in what was then called 
the town of Falmouth. The fort and settlement mentioned 
almve, were on a peninsula called Casco J^eck, the site of the 
present city of Portland. The fort, called Fbrt J^oyal, was on 
the southwesterly shore of the peninsula, at the end of the 
rr^sent King Street (See Map,) 
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1690* 4. 'Late in the same year a more important enter- 
i. Give an P^ise. the conquest of Canada, was undertaken by the 
Sve^id P^^P^® of New England and New York acting in 
tion agc^t concert An armament, designed for the reduction of 
Quebec, was equipped by Massachusetts, and the 
command of it given to Sir William Phipps ; while a 
land expedition was to proceed from New York against 
Montreal. The fleet proceeded up the St. Lawrence, 
and appeared before Quebec about the middle of Oc- 
tober ; but the land troops of New York having re- 

a. bee p. 180. turned,* Quebec had been strengthened by all the 

French forces, and now bade defiance to the fleet, 
% What i» w^i^^ soon returned to Boston. *This expedition im- 
dSttiruna-' P^^®^ ^ heavy debt upon Massachusetts, and, for the 
redbythi* payment of troops, bills of credit were issued; — the 

first emission of the kind in the American colonies. 
8. Why wag 5. ^Soon after the return of Sir William Phipps 
ut^MSie^? from this expedition, he was sent to England to re- 

1691. quest assistance in the further prosecution of the war, 
and likewise to aid other deputies of Massachusetts in 
applying for the restoration of the colonial charter. 

4 Wa8 he * ^^ ^^ neither of these objects was he successful. 

9ucce»tfui7 England was too much engaged at home to expend 

not? ^ her treasures in the defence of her colonies ; and the 

king and his counsellors were secretly averse to the 

liberality of the former charter. 

1692. 6. 'Early in 1692 Sir William Phipps returned** 

b. May 24. with a new charter, which vested the appointment of 
acamnt^Sr govemor in the king, and united Plymouth, Massa- 
imnHM'qf chusetts, Maine, and Nova Scotia, in one royal gov- 
'mSfwfw?" ernment. Plymouth lost her separate government 

^eiTEiig^ contrary to her wishes ; while New Hampshire, which 
land, had recently placed herself under the protection of 

c. See p. 102. Massachusetts, was now forcibly severed from her. 

«. What i» ^' 'While Massachusetts was called to mourn the 
'gewfJu' desolation of her frontiers by savage warfare, and to 
%D^uiani &"®^® ^^® abridgment of her charter privileges, a new 
and still more formidable calamity fell upon her. The 
belief in witchcraft was then almost universal in Chris- 
tian countries, nor did the Puritans of New England 
escape the delusion. The laws of England, which 
admitted the existence of witchcraft, and punished it 
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with death, had been adopted in Massachusetts, and in 1699* 
less than twenty years from the founding of the colony, 
one individual was tried and executed' for the supposed ^^l^,^ 
crime. town. 

8. *In 1692 the delusion broke out*» with new vio- **•*'•*»• 
lence and frenzy in Dan vers,* then a part of Salem, account^ 
The daughter and niece of the minister, Mr. Parris, JSmS^^'Sr 
were at m-st moved by strange caprices, and their sin- SuaHSxSl 
gular conduct was readily ascribed to the influence of 
witchcraft. The ministers of the neighborhood held a 

day of fasting and prayer, and the notoriety which the Biarch. 
children soon acquired, with perhaps their own belief 
in some mysterious influence, led them to accuse in- 
dividuals as the authors of their sufierings. An old 
Indian servant in the family was whipped until she 
confessed herself a witch : and the truth of the confes- 
sion, although obtained in such a manner, was not 
doubted. 

9. *Alarm and terror spread rapidly; evil spirits ^^J^,^ 
were thought to overshadow the land ; and every case •preeaqfthe 
of nervous derangement, aggravated by fear; and ^SduS^w- 
every unusual symptom of disease, was ascribed to the '^''*' 
influence of wicked demons, who were supposed to 

have entered the bodies of those who had sold them- 
selves into the power of Satan. 

10. 'Those supposed to be bewitched were mostly s. who were 
children, and persons in the lowest ranks of life ; and J^^^&'lo 
the accused were at first old women, whose ill-favored ^ ^l*^ 
looks seemed to mark them the fit instruments of un- ffie accused? 
earthly wickedness. *But, finally, neither age, nor i.nnaiiy, 
sex, nor station, afforded aily safeguard against a *S^S1 
charge of witchcraft. Magistrates were condemned, 

and a clergyman* of the highest respectability was cBurroughi. 
executed.'* d. Aug. 29. 

11. 'The alarming extent of the delusion at length 5 y^^^ ^ 
opened the eyes of the people. Already twenty per- ^j^^^^J^ 
sons had suffJ red death ; fifty-five had been tortured or delusion? 
terrified into confessions of witchcraft ; a hundred and 

fifty were in prison ; and two hundred more had been 
accused. 'When the legislature assembled, in Octo- J;,Xs? 

* Danvera is two miles N.W. nroni Salem. The principal village Is a continaatioii 
•f the streets of Salem, of which it is, virtually, a suburb 
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1699* ber, remonstrances were urged against the recent pro- 
ceedings ; the spell which had pervaded the land was 
suddenly dissolved ; and although many were subse- 
quently tried, and a few convicted, yet no more were 

1693. executed. The prominent actors m the late tragedy 
lamented and condemned the delusion to which they 
had yielded, and one of the judges, who had presided 
at the trials, made a frank and full confession of his 
error. 

1694. 12. *The war with the French and Indians still 
a. July 28. continued. In 1694, Oyster River,* in New Hamp- 
evmlawi- shire, WEis attacked,* and ninety-four persons were 
*^*S!^S^ killed, or carried away captive. Two years later, the 

French ^nd English fort at Pemaquid** was surrendered* to a large 
jndiant? force of French and Indians commanded by the Baron 

1696. Castine, but the garrison were sent to Boston, where 
cJjubr^ss" ^®y w^^® exchanged for prisoners m the hands of the 

English. 

1697. 13. 8ln March, 1697, Haverhill,! in Massachusetts, 
*** H^ * ^^ attacked,** and forty persons were killed, or carried 

curredat a way captive. 8 Among the captives were Mrs. Duston 
^^^Giwan ^^^ ^®r nurse, who, with a boy previously taken, fell 
mvDuaton. ^^ ^^® ^^^ ^^ ^^ Indian family, twelve in number. The 
three prisoners planned an escape from captivity, and, 
4. wh€n ^ ^^^ night, killed ten of the twelve Indians, while 
«Nw(^u>ar they were asleep, and returned in safety to their 
c. Sept. 20. friends — filling the land vrith wonder at their suocess- 
t See p. 91. ful daring. ^During the same year King William's 
war was terminated by the treaty® of 
Ryswick/ 




* Oyster River is a small stream, of ouly ttrelve or 
fifteen miles in length, which flows from the vest into 
Oreat Bay, a southern arm, or branch, of the Piscataqua. 
The settlement mentioned in history as Oyster Kiver, 
was in the present town of Durham, ten miles N.W. 
from Portsmouth. (See Map, p. 101.) 

t Haverhili, in Massachusetts, is on the N. side of the 
Mcrrimac, at the head of navigation, — thirty miles north 
from Boston. The village of Bradford is on the < pporit< 
OAPTAiN OHUBOH. Side of the river. 
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SECTION III. 

DIVISIONS. 

Z Massachusetts duHng Queen Anne^s War, 
— //. King Georges War. 

I. Massachusetts during Queen 
Anne's War. — 1. * After the death 
of James II., who died* in France ^^^^ *^^ 

in 1701, the French government acknowledged his 
son, then an exile, as king of England ; which was 




1701. 

a. Sept. 

1. Oivt an 

aeeoutUt/ 

tkeeoMMt 

which Udto 

Qtum 
Atm$*9 %oar. 



deemed an unpardonable insult to the latter kingdom, 
which had settled the crown on Anne, the second 
daughter of James. In addition to this, the French 
monarch was charged with attempting to destroy the 
proper balance of power in Europe, by placing his 
grandson, Philip of Anjou,* on the throne of Spain. 
These causes led to a war between England, on the 
one side, and France and Spain on the other, which 
is commonly known in America as " Clueen Anne's 
War," but, m Europe, as the " War of the Spanish 
Succession." 

2. *The Five Nations had recently concluded a 
treaty •» of neutrality w^ith the French of Canada, by a. wJ^edid 
which New York was screened from danger ; so that jj^tStwa- 
the whole weight of Clueen Anne's way, in the north, /««.««<* 
fell upon the New England colonies. ^The tribes 
from the Merrimacf to the Penobscot had assented to 
a treaty' of peace with New England ; but, through 
the influence of the French, seven weeks after, it was 
treacherously broken ;** and, on one and the same day, 
the whole frontier, from CascoJ to Wells,^ was devoted 
to the tomahawk and the scalping-knife. 



b. Aug. 4, 



tohy? 
8. WhatiM 
aaid uf the 

Indian 
tribeafrom 
the Merri- 
mac to the 
Penobscot 1 

c July 1, 

1703.. 

d. Aug. 90. 



* JInjou was an ancient province In the west of France, on the river Jjoire. 

t The Merritnac River, In New Hampshire, Is formed by the union of the Pemige 
wasset and the Winnipiseogee. The former rises near the Notch, in the White Moun< 
tains, and at Sanbomton, seventy miles below its source, receives the Winnipiseogee 
from Winnipiseogee Lake. The course of the Merrimac is then S.E. to the vicinity of 
Lowell, Massachusetts, when, turning to the N.E., after a winding course of fifty miles, 
it falls into the Atlantic, at Newbnr>'port. t Casco. See Caseo Bay, p. 91. 

^ fVells Is a town in Maine, thirty miles S.W. from Portland, and twenty N.£. from 
Portsmouth 
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1704* 3. *In the following year, 1704, four hundred and 
a. March u. ^% French and Indians attacked Deerfield, burned' 
I. Give an the village, killed more than forty of the inhabitants, 
auatu^on and took one hundred and twelve captives, among 
DcerMid. ^]^q^ ^^g jj^e minister, Mr. Williams, and his wife ; 
all of whom were immediately ordered to prepare for a 
f. What u- ^^^S wiarch through the snow to Canada. *Those 
eameafthf who wore Unable to keep up with the party were slain 
by the wayside, but most of the survivors were after- 
wards redeemed, and allowed to return to their homes. 
A little girl, a daughter of the minister, after a long 
residence with the Indians, became attached to them, 
adopted their dress and customs, and afterwards mar- 
ried a Mohawk chief 
8. What wa» 4. ^During the remainder of the war, similar scenes 
SSJaSSr'qf Were enacted throughout Maine and New Hampshire, 
i^/Jw?* and prowling bands of savages penetrated even to the 
'^' interior settlements of Massachusetts. The frontier 
settlers abandoned the cultivation of their fields, and 
collected in buildings which they fortified ; and if a 
garrison, or a family, ceased its vigilance, it was ever 
liable to be cut off by an enemy who disappeared the 
moment a blow was struck. The French often accom- 
panied the savages in their expeditions, and made no 
effort to restrain their cruelties. 
1707. 5. 4Xn 1707 Massachusetts attempted the reduction 
4. ^Gtoean ^^ ^^^* Royal ; and a fleet conveying one thousand 
^eTi^- soldiers was sent against the place ; but the assailants 
tion against were twice obliged to raise the siege with considerable 
andthe%iai loss. Not disheartened by the repulse, Massachusetts 
^'jlcadUL spent two years more in preparation, and aided by a 
1710. fleet from England, in 1710 again demanded'' the sur- 

b. Oct. 12. render of Port Royal. The garrison, weak and dis- 

c. Oct. 13. pirited, capitulated « after a brief resistance ; the name 

of the place was changed to Annapolis, in honor of 
Glueen Anne ; and Acadia, or Nova Scotia, was per- 
manently annexed to the British crown. 

d Jul 6 ^' '^^ ^^^y^ °^ ^^ ^^^^ y^^^j ^ laige armament under 
-B. Aij^. 10. Sir Hovenden Walker arrived'* at Bo.ston, and taking 
«• {^{J^gf- in additional forces, sailed,' near the middle of August, 
co«'7"e«f riT for the conquest of Canada. The fleet reached '' the 
f. Aug. 85. mouth of the St. Lawrence in safety, but here the ob- 
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stinacy of Walker, who disregarded the advice of his IT 11. 
pilots, caused the loss of eight of his ships, and nearly 
nine hundred men. In the night* the ships were a. sopt. 2. s 
driven upon the rocks on the northern shore and 
dashed to pieces. Weakened by this disaster, the fleet 
returned to England, and the New England troops to 

Boston. b. See p. 133. 

7. ^A land expedition,** under General Nicholson, 1. whatu 
which had marched against Montreal, returned after '^SSS*, 
learning the failure of the fleet. «T wo years later the j^'JJSJj; 
treaty* of Utrecht* terminated the war between France c. April u, 

' and England ; and, soon after, peace was concluded** ^ ^of'tha 
between the northern colonies and the Indians. ^^^ari^ 

8. ^During the next thirty years after the close of d.AtPorta- 
Clueen Anne^s war, but few events of general interest ^l^%i^ 
occurred in Massachusetts. Throughout most of this s. ^^«»*« 
period a violent controversy was carried on between events qf in- 
the representatives of the people and three successive oSwred in 
royal governors,* the latter insisting upon receiving a ^tsdSirins 
permanent salary, and the former refusing to comply thify^JH^t 
with the demand ; preferring" to graduate the salary of e. shute. 

, J- X xu • • r xu • X- Burnett, and 

the governor accordmg to their views of the justice Belcher, 
and utility of his administration. * A compromise was 4. how wob 
at length efiected, and, instead of a permanent salary, ^^^^ 
a particular sum was annually voted. ^^^ 

II. King George's War. — 1. «In 1744, during the 1744. . 
reign of George 11. , war again broke out^ between ^^Jf^^^ 
France and England, originating in European dis- orwnof 
putes, relating principally to the kingdom of Austria, oeorge't- 
and again involving the French and English pos- £^^,,3. 
sessions in America. This war is generally known ciared by 
in America as " King George's War," but, in Europe, jvSrch. by 
as the '• Wcur of the Austrian Succession^ Apni'SSu 

2. 'The most important event of the war in Ameri- j. whant 
ca, was the siege and capture of Louisburg.f This '^^^burgV*" 

• Utrecht l8 a rich and handsome city of Holland, situated on one of the mouths of 
the Rhine, twenty miles S.E. from Amsterdam. From the top of its lofty cathedral, 
380 feel high, fifteen or sixteen cities may be seen in a clear day. The place is cele- 
brated for the "Union of Utrecht," formed there in 1579. by which the United Provin- 
ces decl:ired their independence of Spain ;— and likewise for the treaty of 1713. 

t Loaisburg Is on the S.E. side of the Island of Cape Breton. It hits an excellent 
harbor, of very deep water, nearly six miles in length, but frozen during the winter. 
After the capture of Loiiisburg in 17SB (see p.lSfi), its wails wore demolished, and the 
materials of its buildings were carried away for the construction of Hilifax, and other 
owns on the coast Only a few fishermen's hats are now found within the environs 

5 
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1. Of the 
proposal to 
capture it 7 



1745. 

a. Jan. 



1T44« place, situated on the island of Cape Breton,* had been 
fortified by France at great expense, and was regarded 
by her as the key to her American possessions. * Wil- 
liam Shirley, the governor of Massachusetts, perceiving 
the importance of the place, and the danger to which 
its possession by the French subjected the British 
province of Nova Scotia, laid* before the legislature 
of the colony a plan for its capture. 

3. ^Although strong objections were urged, the gov- 
ernor's proposals were assented to ; Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire, furnished their quotas of 
men ; New York sent a supply of artillery, and Penn-' 
sylvania of provisions. 'Commodore Warren, then in 
the West Indies with an English fleet, was invited to 
co-operate in the enterprise, but he declined doing so 
without orders from England. <This unexpected in- 
telligence was kept a secret, and in April, 1745, the 
New England forces alone, under William Pepperell, 
commander-in-chief, and Roger Wolcott, second in 
command, sailed* for Louisburg. 

4. *At Canseauf*^ they were unexpectedly met by 
the fleet of Commodore Warren, who had recently 
received orders to repair to Boston and concert mea- 
sures with Governor Shirley for his majesty's service 

of the ci^, and so complete is {lie ruin, that it is with difficulty that the outlines of 
the fortifications, and of the principal buildings, can be traced. (See Map.) 

* Cape Breton, called by the French Isle Royale, is a very irregularly shaped Island, 
on the S.E. border of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and separated from Nova Scotia by the 
narrow channel of Canseau. It is settled mostly by Scotch Highlanders, together with 
a few of the ancient French Acadians. (See Map.) 
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t Cc.naeau is a small island and cape, on which is a small village, at the eastern e^- 
tremity of Nova Scotia, seventy-five miles S.W. ftom l^uisbi;^rg. (See Map ^ 
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in North America. 'On the 11th of May the com- 174^« 
bined forces, numbering more than 4000 land troops, i. w?iatu 
came in sight of Louisburg, and effected a landing at *^^^^^ 
Gabarus Bay,* which was the first intimation the thetroop$? 
French had of their danger. 

5. «0n the day after the landing a detachment of 
four hundred men marched by the city and approached 

the royal battery,* setting fire to the houses and stores a. see Map. 
on the way. The French, imagining that the whole 
army was coming upon them, spiked the guns and 
abandoned the battery, which was immediately seized 
by the New England troops. Its guns were then 
turned upon the town, and against the island battery i oive an 
at the entrance of the harbor. v^S^w^d 

6. As it was necessary to transport the guns over a S2SKS-^ 
morass, where oxen and horses could not be used, they 

were placed on sledges constructed for the purpose, 
and the men with ropes, sinking to their knees in the 
mud, drew them safely over. Trenches were then 
thrown up within two hundred yards of the city, — ^a 
battery was erected on the opposite side of the harbor, 
at the Light House Point, — and the fleet of Warren 
captured*' a French 74 gun-ship, with five hundred b.May». 
and sixty men, and a great quantity of military stores 
designed for the supply of the garrison. 

7. A combined attack by sea and land was planned Ui^thi 
for the 29th of June, but, on the day previous, the city, *^S[^Sc^ 
fort, and batteries, and the whole island, were surren- 9^J^i^^ 

1 1 mi • 1 • ... ana qf '«* 

dered. 'This was the most important acquisition atumptaqf 
which England made during the war, and, for its re- to recover 
CO very, and the desolation of the English colonies, a ^^^^^ 
powerful naval armament under the Duke d'Anville 
was sent out by France in the following year. . But 1 746. 
storms, shipwrecks, and disease, dispersed and enfee- JJ?^^ 
bled the fleet, and blasted the hopes of the enemy. <*»«$ qftha 

-, ,, .^.' , K 111*^ tpar,andt/m 

8. ^In 1748 the war was terminated by the treaty^ temuqftfu 
of Aix la Chapelle.t The result proved that neither c.'oct^ia. 

* Oabarus Bay is a deep bay on the eastern coast of Cape Breton, a short distance 
S.W. from Loulsbirg. (See Map.) 

t .^ix la Ghapelle, (pronounced ^ lah»ha-peU,) is in the western part of Germany, near 
the line of Bci^um, in the province of the Rhine, which belongs to Prussia. It is a 
▼ery ancient city, and was long in possession of the Romans, who called it AquregraniL 
Its present name was given it by tt^ French, on account of a chapel built tliere by Char- 
lemagne, who for some time made it the capital of his empire. It is celebri^te4 for i(« 
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1T4§« party had gained any thing by the contest ; for all ac- 

quisitions made by either were mutually restored. 

1. Of the *But the causes of a future and more important war 

fl^SSre' still remained in the disputes about boundaries, which 

toar ? were left unsetded ; and the " French and Indian War" 

178. ®^^ followed,* which was the last struggle of the French 

for dominion in America. 



^i^^ CHAPTER ra. 

£11. qf Part 

^''^^^ NEW HAMPSHIRE.* 

2.withxohat 1- ^During the greater portion of its colonial exist- 
^'of^w^ ence, New Hampshire was united with Massachusetts, 
^buH^V ^^^ '^^ history is therefore necessarily blended with 
3 yYf^^ fg it that of the parent of the New England colonies. 'But 
'rn^aM^ in order to preserve the subject entire, a brief sketch 
of its separate history will here be given. 

1622. 2. *Two of the most active members of the council 
isaSSf ^^ Plymouth were Sir Ferdinand Gorges and Captain 

^SiT^ John Mason. In 1622they obtained of their associates 

b. Aug. 90. a grant** of land lying partly in Maine and partly in 

New Hampshire, which they called Laco7iia. «In the 

1623. spring of the following year they sent over two small 
^MUmlmS parties of emigrants, one of which landed at the mouth 
Haw^fure? ^^ ^^^ Piscataqua, and settled at Little Harbor,! a short 

distance below Portsmouth ;{ the other, proceeding far- 
ther up, formed a settlement at Dover. ^ 

hot springs, its baths, and for several important treaties concluded there. It ia.8eventy- 
five miles E. from Brussels, and 125 S.E. from Amsterdam. 

* NEW HAMPSHIRE, one of the Eastern or New England States, lying north of 
Massachusetts, and west of Maine, is 180 rail^s long from north to soutn, and ninety 
broad in the southern part, and contains an area of about 9500 square miles. It has 
only eighteen miles of seacoast, and Portsmouth in its only harbor. The country twenty 
or tliirty miles from the sea becomes uneven and hilly, and, toward the northern part, 
is mountainous. Mount Washington, a peak of the White Mountains, and, next to 
Blacic Mountain in N. Carolina, the highest point oast of the Rocky Mountains, is 642H 
feet above the level of the sea. The elevated parts of the state are a fine grazing coun- 
try, and the valleys on the margins of the rivers are highly productive. 

t Little Harbor, the place first settled, is at the soutbem entrance to the harbor of 
Portsmouth, two miles below the city, and opposite the town and island of Newcastle. 
(See Ji. H. in Map, opposite page.) 

X Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, is situated on a peninsula, on the south side of 
the Piscataqua, three miles from the ocean. It has an excellent harbor, which, owing 
to the rapidity of the current, is never frozen. It is fifty-four miles N. from Boston, 
and the same distance S.W. from Portland. (See Map, opposite page.) 

^ Dover village, in N. H. formerly called Qtcheco, is situated on Cocheco River, four 
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3. >In 1629 the Rev. John Wheelright and others 
purchased* of the Indians all the country between the 
Merrimac and the Piscataqua. ^A few months later, 
this tract of country, which was a part of the grant to 
Grorges and Mason, was given *» to Mason alone, and it 
then first received the name of New Hampshire. *The 
country was divided among numerous proprietors, and 
the various settlements, during several years, were 
governed separately, by agents of the different pro- 
prietors, or by magistrates elected by the people. 

4. ^In 1641 the people of New Hampshire placed 
themselves under the protection of Massachusetts, in 
which situation they remained until 1680, when, after 
a long controversy with the heirs of Mason, relative to 
the ownership of the soil, New Hampshire was sep- 
arated* from Massachusetts by a royal commission, and 
made a royal province. 'The new government was 
to consist of a president and council, to be appointed 
by the king, and a house of representatives to be chosen 
by the people. •No dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts had been expressed, and the 
change to a separate province was received with re- 

uctance by all. 

5. ■'The first legislature, which assembled** at Ports- 
mouth in 1680, adopted a code of laws, the first of 
which declared " That no act, imposition, law, or or- 
dinance, should be made, or imposed upon them, but 
such as should be made by the assembly and approved 
by the president and council." ^This declaration, so 
worthy of freemen, was received with marked dis- 
pleasure by the king ; but New Hampshire, ever after, 

VICINITY OF PORTSMOUTH, was as foFward as any of her 
^ sister colonies in resisting every 

encroachment upon her just 
rights. 

6. 'Early in the following 
year Robert Mason arrived, — as- 
serted his right to the province, 
on the ground of the early grants 
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miles above its junction with the Piscataqua, and twelve 
N.W. from Portsmouth. The first settlement in the town 
was on a beautiful peninsula between Black and Pis 
cataqua Rivers. (See Map 

9* 
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16il. made to his ancestor, and assumed the title of lord 

proprietor. But his claims to the soil, and his demands 

for rent, were resisted by the people. A long contro- 
versy ensued; lawsuits were numerous; and judg- 
ments for rent were obtained against many of the lead- 
ing men in the province ; but, so general was the hos- 
tility to the proprietor, that he could not enforce them. 
1686. 7. *In 1686 the government of Dudley, and after- 
•iworSrS- wards that of Andros, was extended over New Hamp- 
^(Mond^ shire. When the latter was seized* and imprisoned, 
*/to««w^ on the arrival of the news of the revolution in Eng- 
MoMochu- land, the people of New Hampshire took the govern- 
a. bmVm. ^^^^ i^to their own hands, and, in 1690, placed »» them- 
1690. selves under the protection of Massachusetts. *Two 
b. March, years later, they were separated from Massachusetts, 
flf!2^«S* contrary to their wishes, and a separate royal govern- 
^wutSf^ ment was established* over them ; but in 1699 the two 
e. Auff. 1693. provinces were again united, and the Earl of Bella- 

mont was appointed governor over both. 
8. cnvean 8. »Tn 1691 the heirs of Mason sold their title to the 
'*S£^- lands in New Hampshire to Samuel Allen, between 
andfiMU whom and the people, contentions and lawsuits con- 
^ih7&. tinued until 1715, when the heirs of Allen relinquished 
•Jjjg^ their claims in despair. A descendant of Mason, how 
ever, subsequently renewed the original claim, on the 
ground of a defect in the conveyance to Allen. The 
Masonian controversy was finally terminated by a re- 
linquishment, on the part of the claimants, of all ex- 
cept the unoccupied portions of the territory.,.^ 
4. whaiia 9. <In 1741, on the removal of Governor Belcher, 
^ wpj?- ^^® provinces of Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
S^acS? ^^^® separated, never to be united again, and a sep- 
»ttt»i arate governor was appointed over each. 'During the 
JaSof f?tf forty-two years previous to the separation. New Hamp- 
mwiim, shire had a separate legislative assembly, and the two 
"ci^Sf" pi'ovinces were, in reality, distinct, with the exception 
of their being under the administration of the same 
roynl governor. 
9- What u 10. •New Hampshire suffered greatly, and perhaps 
^enngsof moTB than any other New England colony, by the 
tMre during' Several French and Indian wars, whose general his- 
'^wSS?** tory has been already given. A particular recital of 
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the plundering and burning of her towns, of her fion- 1630. 
tiers laid waste, and her children inhumanly mur- 
dered, or led into a wretched cap- 
tivity, would only exhibit scenes 
similar to those which have been 
already described, and we willingly 
pass by this portion of her local his- 
tory. 
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1. Early Settlements. — I. *In 1630 the soil of 
Connecticut was granted by the council of Plymouth 
to the Earl of Warwick ; and, in the following year, 
the Earl of Warwick transferred* the same to Lord 
Say-and-Seal, Lord Brooke and others. Like all the 
early colonial grants, that of Connecticut was to extend a. March at. 
westward from the Atlantic Ocean to the SoiUh Sea, or 

the Pacific. "During the same year some of the peo- i; of the 
pie of Plymouth, with their governor, Mr. Winslow, country by 
visited the valley of the Connecticut, by invitation of mSi^Jei^U 
an Indian chief, who wished the English to make a 
settlement in that quarter. 

2. »The Dutch at New York, apprized of the object s. fifthe 
of the Plymouth people, determined to anticipate them, Ju^^oHl 
and, early in 1633, dispatched a party who erected a 

fort at Hartford. t *In October of the same year, a BngKhu^a- 
company from Plymouth sailed up the Connecticut ii^'S^. 

* CONNECTICUT, the southernmost of the New Encland States, Is from ninety to 
100 miles long from £. to W., and fVom fifty to seventy broad, and contains an area of 
aboat 4,700 square miles. The country is, generally, uneven and hilly, and somewhat 
mountainous in the northwest The valley of the Connecticut is very fertile, but in 
most parts of the state the soil is better adapted to grazing than to tillage. An excel- 
lent freestone, much used in building, is found in Chatham and Haddam; iron ore of a 
superior quality in Salisbur>- and Kent ; and fine marble in Milford. 

T HariJord, one of the capitals of Connecticut, is on the W. side of the Connecticut 
Biver, fifty miles from its mouth, by the river's course. Mill, or Little River, passes 
through the southern part of the city. The old Dutch fort was on the S. side of Mill 
River, at Its entran lo into the Connecticut. The Dutch ma ntained their positi« n untij 
i&'H. (See Map, next page.) 
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River, and passing the Dutch fort, erected a trading- 
house at Windsor.* The Dutch ordered Captain 
Holmes, the commander of the Plymouth sloop, to 
strike his colors, and, in case of refusal, threatened to 
fire upon him ; but he declared that he would execute 
the orders of the governor of Plymouth, and, in spite 
of their threats, proceeded resolutely onward. >In the 
following year the Dutch sent a company to expel the 
English from the country, but finding them well for- 
tified, they came to a parley, and finally returned in 
peace. 

3. *In the summer of 1635, exploring parties from 
Massachusetts Bay colony visited the valley of the 
Connecticut, and, in the autumn of the same year, a 
company of about sixty men, women, and children, 
made a toilsome journey through the wilderness, and 
settled* at Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield-t 'In 
October, the younger Winthrop, son of the governor 
of Massachusetts, arrived at Boston, with a commission 
from the proprietors of Connecticut, authorizing him 
to erect a fort at the mouth of the river of that name, 
and make the requisite preparations for planting a 
colony. Scarcely was the fort erected when a Dutch 
vessel appeared at the mouth of the river, but was not 
permitted to enter. In honor of Lord Say-and-Seal, 
and Lord Braoke, the new settlement was named Say- 
brook,t which continued a separate colony until 1644. 

II. Pequod War. — 1. ^During the year 1636 the 
Pequods, a powerful tribe of Indians residing mostly 
within the limits of Connecticut, began to annoy the 
infant colony. 'In July, the Indians of Block Island,^ 



* Windsor is on the W. side of tlie Connecticat, seven miles N. from Hartford. The 
village is on the N. side of Farmington River. The trading-house 
erected by the Plymouth people, was below the mouth of Farming- 
ton River. The meadow in the vicinity is still called Plymouth 
Jfeadov). (See Map.) 
t Wetkerafield is on the W. side of the Connecticut, four miles S 
d W\A ^^ Hartford. The river here is continually changing its course, 

k:%-i 'W^ ■ by the wearing away of the land on one side, and its gradual de 
^^^ .y ■:> I posit on the oUier. (See Map.) 

t Saybrook is on the west side of Connecticut River, at its en 
trance into Long Island Sound. 

$ Block Island, discovered in 1614 by Adrian Blok, a Dutch cap 
tain, is twenty-four miles S.W. from Newport. It is attached to 
Newport CX)., R. I., and constitutes the township of Newshoreham. 
It has no harbor. It is eight miles long from N. to S., and from two 
to four broad. 
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who were supposed to be in alliance with the Pequods, 1636. 

surprised and plundered a trading vessel and killed the 

captain. An expedition* from Massachusetts was sent a. sept and 
against them, which invaded the territory of the Pe- ^^^ 
quods, but as nothing important was accomplished, it 
served only to excite the Indians to greater outrages. 
During the winter, a number of whites were killed in 
the - icinity of Saybrook fort. In April following, nine 1637. 
persons were killed at Wethersfield, and the alarm 
became general throughout the plantations on the 
Connecticut 

2. *The Pequods, who had long been at enmity i. of their 
with the Narragansetts, now sought their alliance in a ^^S* 
general war upon the English ; but the exertions'* of j^agem- 
Roger Williams not only defeated their designs, but ««"•? 
induced the Narragansetts again to renew the war ' ^® *** ^' 
against their ancient enemy. "Early in May, the ma- ^ q^^^ 
gistrates of the three infant towns of Connecticut for- ^JJ^J^" 
mally declared war against the Pequod nation, and, in Mem? 
ten days, a little army of eighty English, and seventy 
friendly Mohegan Indians, was on its way against the 
enemy, whose warriors were said to number more than 

two thousand men. 

3. 'The principal seat of the Pequods was near the s. where 
mouth of Pequod River, now called the Thames,* in ^^fStdpai 
the eastern part of Connecticut. *Captain Meison sailed *^2^ 
down the Connecticut with his forces, whence he pro- \^^Sim 
ceeded to Narragansett Bay,« where several hundred i^^ofua- 
of the Narragansetts joined him. He then commenced cNotep, 112 
his march across the country, towards the principal 
Pequod fort, which stood on an eminence on the west 

side of Mysticf River, in the present town of Groton. J 
■The Pequods were ignorant of his approach, for they 5. what did 
had seen the boats of the English pass the mouth of mS^^nhi 
their river a few days before, and they believed that '^^^^^ 
their enemies had fled through fear. 

* The Peqvod, or Thames River, rises in Massachusetts, and, passing south through 
the eastern part of Connecticut, enters Long Island Soand, below New London. It is 
generally called Qnmebaug from its source to Norwich. On the west it receives She- 
tuclcet, Yantic, and other small streams. It is navigable fourteen miles, to Norwich. 

t Mystic River is a small river which enters L. I. Sound, six miles E. from the Thames. 

i The town of Oroton lies between the Thames and the Mystic, bordering on the 
Sound. The Pequod fort, above mentioned, was on Pequod Hill, in the N.E. part of 
the town, about half a mile west from Mystic River, and eight miles N.E. flrora New 
Lomkm. A imbllc road now crosses the hill, and a dwelliuB house occunies its sununit. 
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1637. 4. *Early in the morning of the 5th of June, the 
I. Give an soldieis of Connecticut advanced against the fort, while 
'uSauski ^^®^^ Indian allies stood aloof, astonished at the bold- 
*>^^/^ ness of the enterprise. The barking of a dog betrayed 
^^ their approach, and an Indian, rushing into the fort, 
ffave the alarm ; but scarcely were the enemy aroused 
from their slumbers, when Mason and his little band 
f , having forced an entrance, commenced the work of 

j destruction. The Indians fought bravely, but bows 

I and arrows availed little against weapons of steel. Ye* 

! the vast superiority of numbers on the side of the enemy, 

for a time rendered the victory doubtful. " We must 
burn them !" shouted Mason, and applying a firebrand, 
the frail Indian cabins were soon enveloped in flame. 
<to»m«So» ^* *'^^® English now hastily withdrew and sur- 
Qftht rounded the place, while the savg^es, driven from their 
**'"'*^' enclosure, became, by the light of the burning pile, a 
sure prey to the English muskets ; or, if they attempted 
a sally, they were cut down by the broadsword, or they 
fell under the weapons of the Narragansetts, who now 
rushed forward to the slaughter As the sun rose 
upon the scene of destruction it showed that the vic- 
tory was complete. About six hundred Indians, — men, 
women, and children, had perished ; most of them in 
the hideous conflagration. Of the whole number 
within the fort, only seven escaped, and seven were 
9.Ld89(^tfte made prisoners. *Two of the whites were killed, and 

^^' ** nearly twenty were wounded. 
^^vftatvHu 6. <The loss of their principal fort, and the destruc- 
^Sory^ tion of the main body of their warriors, so disheartened 
thePequodHt ^^ Pequods, that they no longer made a stand against 
the English. They scattered in every direction ; strag- 
gling parties were hunted and shot down like deer in 
the woods ; their Sachem, Sassacus, was murdered by 
" the Mohawks, to whom he fled for protection ; their 
\ territory was laid waste ; their settlements were burned, 

and about two hundred survivors, the sole remnant of 
the Pequod nation, surrendering in despair^ were en- 
5 Thee/r t ^^^^^^ ^V ^^® English, or incorporated among their 
tfthewS Indian allies. •The vigor with which the war had 
tribet? been prosecuted struck terror into the other tribes of 
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New England, and secured to the settlements a sue- 1637* 
cession of many years of peace. 

III. New IIaven Colony. — 1. »The pursuit of the lOivean 
Pequods westward of the Connecticut,' made the Eng- ffudSLv- 
lish acquainted with the coast from Saybrook* to Fair- ^tlem^u^ 
field ;* and late in the year, a few men from Boston ^^^ 
explored the country, and, erecting a hut at New Ha- i»«« im- 
yen,t there passed the winter. 1638. 

2. In the spring of the following year a Puritan 
colony, under the guidance of Theophilus Eaton, and 
the Rev. John Davenport, who had recently arrived 

from Europe, left*» Boston for the new settlement at b. aphi •. 
New Haven. «They passed their first Sabbath* under ^ ^"' "• 
a spreading oak,t and Mr. Davenport explained to the »aid qf vi 
people with much counsel, adapted to their situation, ^in^S^ 
how the Son of Man was led into the wilderness to be ****"' 
tempted. 

3. 'The settlers of New Haven established a gov- i^JS?,*^ 
ernment upon strictly religious principles, making the ^ff^^ 
Bible their law book, and church members the only "%oionw. 
freemen. Mr. Eaton, who was a merchant of great 
wealth, and who had been deputy-governor of the Brit- 
ish East India Company, was annually chosen gov- 
ernor of New Haven colony during twenty years, until 

his death. *The colony quickly assumed a flourishing Jv^J^ * 
condition. The settlements extended rapidly along protperuyt 
the Sound, and, in all cases, the lands were honorably 
purchased of the natives. . ^oq 

IV. Connecticut under her own Constitution. — ^ „,,^ ^ 
i. 'In 1639 the inhabitants of the three towns on the J^^^ 
Connecticut, who had hitherto acknowledged the au- curredin 
thority of Massachusetts, assembled** at Hartford,, and d. Jan. 94. 

* FhirJUld borders on the Sound, fifty miles S.W. from the nkw hjlvkn. 
month of the Connecticut. Some of tho Pefjnods were pursued 
to a great swamp in this town. Some were i ' 
surrendered. The town was first settled ' 
others in 1639. 

t JVcto Haven, now one of the capitals of Connecticut, called 
by the Indians Quinipiae, lies at the head of a harbor which sets 
up four miles from Lonf Island Sound. It is about seventy-five 
miles N.E. from New York, and thirty-four S.W. from Hartford. 
The city is on a beautiful plain, bounded on the west by West 
River, and on the east by Wallingford, or Quiniplac River. Yale 
College is located at New Haven. (See Map.) 

t This tree stood near the corner of George and College streets. 
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1639. formed a separate government for themselves. 'The 

LDetcrOe Constitution was one of unexampled liberality, guard- 

'^ilSion^ ing with jealous care against every encroachment on 

connecti- the rights of the people. The governor and legisla- 

"*^* ture were to be chosen annually by the freemen, who 

were required to take an oatn of allegiance to the 

commonwealth, instead of the English monarch ; and 

vtan'a^ar' ^^ ^® general court alone was vested the power of 

Me coton<a making and repealing laws. 'At this time three sep- 

in*connec- arate colonies existed within the limits of the present 

^USSeS^ state of Connecticut. 

8. whtu i» 2. 'The Connecticut colonies were early involved 
dis^tua in disputes with the Dutch of New Netherlands, who 
!St2ciY claimed the soil as far eastward as the Connecticut 
River. The fear of an attack from that quarter, was 
one of the causes which, in 1643, led to the confedera- 
tion of the New England colonies for mutual defence. 
(HoiA *^^ ^^^^ Saybrook was purchased of George Fen wick, 
^chtue(f one of the proprietors, and permanently annexed to the 
^QfvL Connecticut colony. •In 1650 Governor Stuyvesant 
Si£*2tt!Sk? visited Hartford, where a treaty was concluded, deter- 
mining the line of partition between New Netherlandi 
and Connecticut. 
1651. 3. 'In 1651 war broke out between England and 
6. What i» Holland, and althousfh their colonies in America had 

Mid qf the , ' . ^=* . r tvt -vt i 

loar be- agreed to remam at peace, the governor of New Neth- 
'^nSSJf' erlands was accused of uniting with the Indians, in 

Holland? pi^ttj^g the destruction of the English. ''The com- 

• 1653. missioners of the United Colonies decided* in favor of 

7. JJJgJJJ" commencing hostilities against the Dutch and Indians, 

war in but Massachusetts refused to furnish her quota of men, 

B. wZucobh ^^d ^^^s prevented the war. ^QQ^jjectjcut and New 

^crSm^ Haven then applied to Cromwell for assistance, who 

ioeii, and promptly dispatched** a fleet for the reduction of New 

what wa» »▼ i i i i i •! i i • i • 

the result? Netherlands; but while the colonies were making 
^ 1654. preparations to co-operate with' the naval force, the 

news of peace in Europe arrested the expedition. 

1660. V. Connecticut under the Royal Charter. — 

^wh^ ^' ^^^^^ Charles 11. was restored* to the throne of 

•aidqfthti his aucestors, Connecticut declared her lojralty, and 

^^nee^' submission to the king, and applied for a royal charter. 

*^^ "The aged Lord Say-and-Seal, the early friend of the 
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emigrants, now exerted his influence in their favor ; 1660. 
while the younger Winthrop, then governor of the lo. jnw/iaf 
colony, went to England as its agent When he ap- '"^^^'"^^ 
peared before the king with his petition, he presented '^^f^}^^ <^ 
him a favorite ring which Charles I. had given to what was ita 
Winthrop's grandfather. This trifling token, recalling ^^^^ 
to the king the memory of his own unfortunate father, 
readily won his favor, and Connecticut thereby ob- 
tained a charter,* the most liberal that had yet been a.May8o. 
granted, and confirming, in every particular, the con- 
stitution which the people themselves had adopted. 

2. *The royal charter, embracing the territoiy -from l^^lj^ 
the Narragansett Bay and river westward to the Facific wasenora^ 
Ocean, included, within its limits, the New Haven col- %artar} 
ony, and most of the present state of Rhode Island. 

'New Haven reluctantly united with Connecticut in ,2idS^*<> 
1665. ^The year after the grant of the Connecticut ^""^^^ 
charter, Rhode Island received** one which extended j,^| * 
her western Hmits to the Pawcatuck* River, thus in- ' ims. 
eluding a portion of the territory granted to Connecti- ^J^^. 
cut, and causing a controversy between the two col- londchar- 
onies, which continued more than sixty years. 

3. *During King Philip^s war, which began in 1675, 1675. 
Connecticut suffered less, in her own territory, than ^iid'^jS. 
any of her sister colonies, but she furnished her pro- ^^^^!^ 
portion of troops for the common defence. *At the p^^'p'* 
same time, however, she was threatened with a greater 6. whatta 
calamity, in the loss of her liberties, by the usurpations J^o'^JJiJ, 
of Andros, then governor of New York, who attempted <^^ndro9i 
to extend his arbitrary authority over the country as 

far east as the Connecticut River. 

4. 'In July, Andros, with a small naval force, pro- «• Qfhia 
ceeded to the mouth of the Connecticut, and hoisting /o^tSSl 
the king's flag, demanded*' the surrender of the fort ; ^ren^?^ 
but Captain Bull, the commander, likewise showing c. July 21. 
his majesty's colors, expressed his determination to de- 
fend it. Being permitted to land, Andros attempted 

to read his conmiission to the people, but, in the king's 
name, he was sternly commanded to desist. He finally 

* The Pawcatuck, formed by the jonction of Wood and Charles Rivera in Washington 
County, Rhode Island, is still, in the lower part of its course, the dividing line tietween 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
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16T5* returned to New York without accomplishing his 

object. 

1687. 5. * Twelve years later, Andros again appeared in 

1. Give an Connecticut, with a commission from King James, ap- 

V^ecand pointing him royal governor of all New England. 

^^cSn- Proceeding to Hartford, he found the assembly in 

rNcJTw session, and demanded* the surrender of the charter. 

A discussion arose, which was prolonged until evening. 

The charter was then brought in and laid on the table. 

While the discussion was proceeding, and the house 

was thronged with citizens, suddenly the lights were 

extinguished. The utmost decorum prevailed, but 

when the candles were re-lighted, the charter was 

missing, and could no where be found. 

2. Hoto wa» 6. ^A Captain Wadsworth had secreted it in a hollow 

preserved/ tree, blown down last year and which retains the ven- 

z.whauhM erated name of the Charter Oak. 'Andros, however, 

^^ndrot? assumed the government, which was administered in 

1689. his name until the revolution'' in Eneland deprived 

b. See p. 00. James of his throne, and restored the liberties of the 

people. 

c. 1689-1697. 7. ^During King William's war,«» which imme- 
cJn^d^ diately followed the English revolution, the people of 
H^fzSf Connecticut were again called to resist an encroach- 

war? ment on their rights. 'Colonel Fletcher, governor of 
iamu^ New York, had received a commission vesting in him 
ml^miSiSnj the Command of the militia of Connecticut. 'This was 
6. whtu a power which the charter of Connecticut had reserved 
t^n by the to the colony itself, and the legislature refused to com- 
andwhafby ply with the requisition. Fletcher then repaired to 
^\aq^^ . Hartford, and ordered the militia under arms. 
Nov. 6. 8. ■'The Hartford companies, under Captain Wads- 
7. Give an worth, appeared, and Fletcher ordered his commission 
VM^cher^ and instructions to be read to them. Upon this, Cap- 
Bartford. t^iu Wadsworth commanded the drums to be beaten. 
Colonel Fletcher commanded silence, but no sooner 
was the reading commenced a second time, than the 
drums, at the command of Wadsworth, were again 
beaten with more spirit than ever. But silepce was 
again commanded, when Wadsworth, with great earn- 
estness, ordered the drums to be beaten, and turning 
to Fletcher, said, with spirit and meaning in his looks. 
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" If I am interrupted again I will make the sun shine 
through you in a moment." Governor Fletcher made 
no farther attempts to read his commission, and soon 
judged it expedient to return to New York. 

9. 'In the year 1700, several clergymen assembled 
at Branford,* and each, producing a few books, laid 
them on the table, with these words : ^* I give these 
books for the founding of a college in this colony." 
Such was the beginning of Yale College, now one of 
the most honored institutions of learning in the land. 
It was hrst established^ at Saybrook, and was after- 
wards removed** to New Haven. It derived its name 
from Elihu Yale, one of its most liberal patrons. 

10. The remaining portion of the 
colonial history of Connecticut is not 
marked by events of sufficient interest 
to require any farther notice than they 
may gain in the more general history 
of the colonies. 
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I. *After Roger Williams had been banished from 
Massachusetts, he repaired*' to the country of the Nar- 
ragansetts, who inhabited nearly all the territory which 
now forms the state of Rhode Island. •By the sachems 
of that tribe he was kindly received, and during four- 
teen weeks, he found a shelter in their wigwams, from 
the severity of winter. •On the opening of spring he 
proceeded to Seekonk,J on the north of Narragansett 
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* Branford is a town in Connecticut, lx>rdeiing on the Sound, seven miles E. from 
New Haven. 

t RHODE ISLAND, the smallest state in the Union, contains an area, separate flrom 
the waters of Narracansett Bay, of about 1,^5 square miles. In the northwestern piirt 
of the state the surface of the country is hilly, and the soil poor. In the south and 
west the country is generally level, and In the vicinity of Narragansett Bay, and on the 
isiandii which it contains, the soil is very fertile. 

t The town of Seekonk, the western part of the early Rehoboth, lies east of, and ad- 
Joining the northern part of Narragansett Bay. The village is on Ten Mile River, thre« 
«r four miles east fmm Providence. (See Map next inge.) 
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1. Whither 
IBM he ad- 
vised to re- 
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tohyi 



a. June. 
9. Give an 
accouruqf 
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Providence. 
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4. What ef- 
fect had reli- 
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tion? 
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novel exper- 
iment toaa 

beheld? 



Bay,* and having been joined by a few faithful friends 
from Massachusetts, he obtained a grant of land from 
an Indian chief, and made preparations for a settlement. 

2. *Soon after, finding that he was within the limits 
of the Plymouth colony, and being advised by Mr. 
Winslow, the governor, to remove to the other side of 
the water, where he might live unmolested, he resolved 
to comply with the friendly advice. ^Embarking* 
with five companions in a frail Indian canoe, he passed 
down the Narragansett Riverf to Moshassuck, which 
he selected as the place of settlement, purchased the 
land of the chiefs of the Narragansetts, and, with un- 
shaken confidence in the mercies of Heaven, named 
the place Providence. J 'The settlement was called 
Providence Plantation. 

3. ^As Roger Williams brought with him the same 
principles of religious toleration, for avowing and main- 
taining which he had suflTered banishment. Providence 
became the asylum for the persecuted of the neighbor- 
ing colonies ; but the peace of the settlement was never 
seriously disturbed by the various and discordant opin- 
ions which gained admission. 'It was found that the 
numerous and conflicting sects of the day could dwell 
together in harmony, and the world beheld, with sur- 
prise, the novel experiment of a government in which 
the magistrates were allowed to rule " only in civil 
matters," and in which " God alone was respected as 
the ruler of conscience." 



«. Give an 
account qf 
the govern- 

colony, as liberal as his religious opinions. For the purpose 



4. «The political principles of Roger Williams were 
ilig-ious opinio ~ 




* J^arragansett Bay is in the eastern part of the state of 
Rhode Island, and is twenty-eight miles long from N. to S., 
and from eight to twelve broad. The N.E. arm of the bay 
is called Mount Hope Bay ; the northern, Providence Bay ; 
and the N. Western, Greenwich Bay. It contains a num- 
ber of beautiful and fertile islands, the principal of which 
are Rhode Island, Conanicut, and Prudence. (See Map.) 

t The northern part of Narragansett Bay was often called 
J^arragavaett River. 

X Providence, one of the capitals of Rhode Island, is in 
the northern part of the state, at the head of Narragansett 
Bay, and on both sides of Providence River, which is, prop- 
erly, a small bay, setting up N.W. from the Narragansett. 
The Pawtucket or Blackstone River falls Into the head of 
Narragansett Bay, from the N.E., a little below Providence. 
Brown University is located at Providence, on the east 
side of the river. (See Map.) 
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of preserving peace, all the settlers were required to 1636. 
subscribe to an agreement that they would submit to 
such rules, " not affecting the conscience," as should be 
made for the public good, by a majority of the inhab- 
itants; and under this simple form of pure democracy, 
with all the powers of government in the hands of the 
people, the free institutions of Rhode Island had their 
origin. ^The modest and liberal founder of the state i. wfuu i§ 
reserved no political power to himself, and the territory m^-^u^ 
which he had purchased of the natives he freely grant- ^uoH'mi' 
ed to all the inhabitants in common, reserving to him- 
self only two small fields, which, on his first arrival, 
he had planted with his own hands. 

5. *Soon after the removal of Mr. Williams to Prov- 2. of trA«r 
idence, he gave to the people of Massachusetts, who ^^^uU 
had recently expelled him from their colony, the first ^achL 
intimation of the plot which the Pequods were forming »«'^^ 
for their destruction. 'When the Pequods attempted 9. what aid 
to form an alliance with the Narragansetts, the magis- Kttatomt 
trates of Massachusetts solicited the mediation of Mr. ^^^'^^ 
Williams, whose influence was great with the chiefs 

of the latter tribe. ^Forgetting the injuries which he 4. wharm 
had received from those who now needed his favor, on uiiMdoi 
a stormy day, alone, and in a poor canoe, he set out 
upon the Narragansett, and through many dangers 
repaired to the cabin of Canonicus. 

6. •There the Pequod ambassadors and Narragan- 6. oive an 
sett chiefs had already assembled in council, and three °m^w^ 
days and nights Roger Williams remained with them, ^^S^'to^ 
in constant danger from the Pequods, whose hands, he ^^Zti^*^' 
says, seemed to be still reeking with the blood of his 
countrymen, and whose knives he expected nightly at 

his throat. But, as Mr. Williams himself writes, " God 

wonderfully preserved him, and helped him to break 

in pieces the negotiation and designs of the enemy, 

and to finish, by many travels and charges, the English ^ ^^ ^^^ 

league with the Narragansetts and Mohegans against theHtnatfon 

the Pequods." denre iu- 

7. *The settlers at Providence remained unmolested '"fe^JSiff 
during the Pequod war, as the powerful tribe of the J;^^^^^^ 
Narragansetts completely shehered them from the ^J^^\^f^^^ 
enemy. 'Such, however, was the aid which Mr. Wil- war? " 
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1637. liams afforded, in bringing that war to a favorable 
— : termination, that some of the leading men in Massa- 

chusetts felt that he deserved to be honored with some 
I. whvwoM mark of favor for his services. *The subject of recall- 
caiSdfrom ing him from banishment was debated, but his prin- 
^'^m? ciples were still viewed with distrust, and the fear of 
their influence overcame the sentiment of gratitude. 

1638. 8. «In 1638 a settlement was made» at Portsmouth,* 
a. April ^^ jj^^ northem part of the Island of Aquetneck, or 

ttuount^ Rhode Island,t by William Coddington and eighteeji 

^ment%' Others, who had been driven from Massachusetts by 

^^^^cSnthe^ persecution for their religious opinions. 'In imitation 

formqfgov- of the foHu of government which once prevailed among 

*b!*^fov. the Jews, Mr. Coddington was chosen'' j udge, and three 

elders were elected b assist him, but in the following 

1639. year the chief magistrate received the title of governor. 
4. Qfthetet- *Portsmouth received Considerable accessions during the 

^!SS^f first year, and in the spring of 1639, a number of the 

inhabitants removed to the southwestern part of the 

island, where they laid the foundation of Newport! 

5. wfuu •The settlements on the island rapidly extended, and 

^vMtothe the whole received the name of the Rhode Island 

"ll^Sir Plantation. 

1643. 9. •Under the pretence that the Providence and 
•. Why were Rhode Island Plantations had no charter, and that 
tioTu^dth their territory was claimed by Plymouth and Massa- 
^nSa^ chusetts, they were excluded from the confederacy 

»"3» which was formed between the other New England 
colonies in 1643. ''Roger Williams therefore pro- 

1644. ceeded to England, and, in the following year, ob- 
c March 84. taiued* from parliament, which was then waging a 

^aSiof'tke civil war with the king, a free charter of incorporation, 
^wii^ by which the two plantations were united under the 
•^"'^ same government 

* The town of Portetnouth is in the northern part of the island of Rhode Island, and 
embraces abont half of the Island. The island of Prudence, on the west, is attached td 
this town. (See Map, p. 112.) 

t Rhode leland, so called from a fancied resemblance of the island of Rhodes in the 
Mediterranean, is in the 'southeastern part of Narragansett Bay. It is fifteen miles 
long, and has an average width of two and a half miles. The town of Portsmouth oc 
cupies the northern part of the island, Middletown the central portion, and Newport the 
southern. (See Map, p. 112.) 

t Newport is on the S.W. side of Rhode Island, five miles from the sea, and twenty- 
five miles 3. from Providence. The town is on a beautiful declivity, and has an ex- 
cellent harbor. (See Map, p. 113.) 
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10. *In 1647 the General Assembly of the several 164T. 
towns met' at Portsmouth, and organized the govern- ^ j^^ ^ ' 
ment, by the choice of a president and other officers, i. of the 
A code of laws was also adopted, which declared the tJn^f%» 
government to be a democracy, and which closed with ^and^he 
the declaration, that "all men might walk as their ^\l^ 
consciences persuaded them, without molestation, every 
one in the name of his God." 

1 1 . 'After the restoration »> of monarchy, and the ac- 
cession of Charles II. to the throne of England, Rhode 



(if Kfiods 



b. 1660. 
2. OfUie, 
diarttr 

Island applied for and obtained* a charter from the king, and i* 
king, in which the principles of the former parliament- 
ary charter, and those on which the colony was found- 
ed, were embodied. The greatest toleration in matters 
of religion was enjoined by the charter, and the legis- 
lature again reasserted the principle. ^It has been 
said that Roman Catholics were excluded from the 
right of voting, but no such regulation has ever been 
found in the laws of the colony ; and the assertion 
that Quakers were persecuted and outlawed, is wholly 
erroneous. 

12. *When Andros assumed the government of the 
New England colonies, Rhode Island quietly submit- 
ted** to his authority ; but when he was imprisoned* 
at Boston, and sent to England, the people assembled^ 
at Newport, and, resummg their 
former charter privileges, re-elected 
the offioers whom Andros had dis- 
placed. Once more the free gov- 
ernment of the colony was organ- 
ized, and its seal was restored, 
with its symbol an anchor, and its 
motto Hope, — ^fit emblems of the 
steadfast zeal with which Rhode 
Island has ever cherished all her 
early religious freedom, and her 

«ivil rights. BBAL of BHODB ISLAKB. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

NEW YORK.* 

SSG. L— NEW mSTHEBLANnS, PBKVI0U8 TO m 
OOKQUIEST BT THB BItGLI8Ii> IN 1664. 

1. ^During the ye4irs 1607 and 
1608, Henry Hudson, an English 
mariner of some celebrity, and then 

1. First two in the employ of a company of London merchants, made 
£J^ir^ two voyages to the northern coasts of America, with 

*^' the hope of finding a passage, through those icy seas, 

2. What did to the genial climes of Southern Asia. *His employers 
n^doi being disheartened by his failure, he next entered the 

a. April 14. service of the Dutch East India Company, and in April, 
1609. 1609, sailed* on his third voyage. 
Ic^nt^^ 2. ^Failing to discover a northern passage to India, 
the voyage, he turned to the south, and explored the eastern coast, 
in -the hope of finding an opening to. the Pacific, 
through the continent. After proceeding south as far 
as the capest of Virginia, he again turned north, ex- 
amined the waters of Delaware Bay,J and, following 
Vo/'i/te *^® eastern coast of New Jersey, on the 13th of Sep- 
<Ji^owry(ir lembcr he anchored his vessel within Sandy Hook.^ 
River. 3. *After a week's delay, Hudson passed*' through 

* NEW YORK, the most northern of the Middle States, and now the most populous 
in the Union, has an area of nearly 47,000 square miles. This state has a great variety 
of surface. Two chains of the Alleghanies pass through the eastern part of the state. 
The Highlands, coming from New Jersey, cross the Hudson near West Point and soon 
after pass into Connecticut. The Catskill mountains, farther west, and more irregular 
in their outlines, cross the Mohawk, and continue under different names, along the 
western border of Lake Champlain. The western part of the state has generally a level 
surface, except in the southern tier of counties, where the western ranges of the Al- 
leghanies terminate. The soil throughout the state is, generally, good ; and along the 
valley of the Mohawk, and in the western part of the state, it is highly fertile. 

t Capes Charles and Henry, at the entrance of Chesapesike Bay. 

t Delaware Bay is a lai^e arm of the sea, setting up into the land between N«w Jer- 
sey and Delaware ; and having, at its entrance, Cape May on the north, and Cape Hen 
lopen on the south, eighteen miles apart. Some distance within the capes the bay is 
thirty miles across. This bay has no safe natural harbor, but a good artificial harbor has 
been constructed by the general government within Cape Henlopen. It is formed by 
two massive stone piers, called the Delaware Breakwater. 

$ Sandy Hook is a low saindy island, on the eastern coast of New Jersey, extending 
north from the N. Eastern extremity of Monmouth County, and separated from it by 
Shrewsbury Inlet. It is five miles in length, and seventeen miles S. from New Yorlc. 
At the northern extremity of the island is a light-house, but the accumulating sand ia 
gradually extending the point farther north. Sandy Hook was a peninsula until 1778, 
when the waters of the ocean forced a passage, and cut it off fh)m the mainland. In 
1800 the inlet was closed, but it was opened again in 1830, and now admits vessels 
through its channel. 
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the Narrows,* and, during ten days, continued to as- 
cend the noble river which bears his name ;• nor was 
it until his vessel had passed beyond the city of Hud- 
son,t and a boat had advanced probably beyond Al- 
bany, that he appears to have relinquished all hopes 
of being able to reach the Pacific by this inland pas- 
sage. * Haying completed his discovery, he slowly 
descended the stream, and sailing* for Europe, reached 
England in the November** following. The king, 
James the First, jealous of the advantages which the 
Dutch might seek to derive from the discovery, forbade 
his return to Holland. 

4. «In the following year, 1610, the Dutch East 
India Company fitted out a ship with merchandise, to 
traffic with the natives of the country which Hudson 
had explored. 'The voyage being prosperous, the 
traffic was continued; and when Argail, in 1613, was 
returning from his excursion* against the French set- 
tlement of Port Royal, he found on the island of Man- 
hattan J a few rude hovels, which the Dutch had erected 
there as a summer station for those engaged in the trade 
with the natives. 

5. *The Dutch, unable to make any resistance 
against the force of Argail, quietly submitted to the 
English claim of sovereignty over the country ; but, 

* The entrauce to New York harbor, between Long Island on the east and Statea 
Island on the west, is called the Mirrows. It is about one mile wide, and is nine 
miles below the city. (See Map.) 

t The city «)f Hudson is on the east side of Hudson River, 116 miles N. from New 
York, and twenty-nine miles S. from Al* 
bauy. 

i Manhattan, or New York island, lies ^- 
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on the east side of Hudson River, at the 
head of New York harbor. It is about 
fourteen miles in length, and has an av- 
enge width of one mile and three fifths. 
It i% separated from Long Island on the 
east by a strait called the East River, 
which connects the harbor and Long Is- 
land Sound ; and from the mainland on 
the erist by Hierlem River, a str;iit which 
connects the East River and the Hudson. 
The Dutch settlement on the southern 
p;rt of the island, was called JSTew Am- 
sterdam. Here now stands the city of 
JWio York, the largest in America, and 
second only to London in the amount of 
Its commerce. The city is rapidly increas- 
ing in size, althoush its compact parts al- 
ready have a circumference of about nine 
miles. (See Map.) 
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1613, on his departure, they continued their tramc, — ^passed 

"TTjT" the winter there, and, in the following year, erected a 
i.whatn^w ^"^^ ^^^^ ^^ *^<^ southern part of the island. *In 1615 
w«iS^- ^^®y ^^S^^ ^ settlement at Albany,* which had been 

'nd"*luu previously visited, and erected a fort which was called 
uHuthe Fort Orange. The country in their possession was 

^ueSH called New Netherlands. f 
fh?^ntri ^' "During several years. Directors, sent out by the 
wAen"<^ir ^^^^ India Company, exercised authority over the little 
aiiycoioni- settlement of New Amsterdam on the island of Man- 

tahenwM hattau, but it was not until 1623 that the actual colo- 
*^t^^ nizing of the country took place, nor until 1625 that 

^^^ an actual governor was formally appointed. *In 1621 

8 whati* ^^® Dutch West India Company was formed, and, in 
f^^^l^* the same year, the States-General of Holland granted 

Dutch West .- ^ \ ' ' •.! /r» 11 !• 

indiu comr to it the exclusivc pnvilege to traffic and plant colonies 
^^^ on the American coast, from the Straits of Magellan to 

the remotest north. 
16^3. 7. *In 1623 a number of settlers, duly provided with 
icwunt^S' t^® means of subsistence, trade, and defence, were sent 
'^latu^' o^t under the command of Cornelius Mey, who not 
^wuthelT ^^ty visited Manhattan, but, entering Delaware Bay, 
van qf New and ascending the river,:^ took possession of the coun- 
try, and, a few miles below Camden,^ in the present 
New Jersey, built Fort Nassau. || The fort, however, 
. was soon after abandoned, and the worthy Captain 
5 Qf settle- ^®y carried away with him the affectionate regrets of 
mentainthe the natives, who long cherished his memory. 'Prob- 
N^jeney. ably a few years before this, the Dutch settled at 



ALBANY AND VICINITY. * Albany, DOW the cajrital of the state of New York, Is 
situated on the west bank of the Hudson River, 145 miles 
N. from New York by the river's course. It was first 
V called by the Dutch Beaverwyck, and afterwards Wii- 
llarastadt. (See Map.) 

t The country from Cape Cod to the banks of the Dela- 
ware was claimed by the Dutch. 

X The Delaware River rises in the S. Eastern part of 
the state of New York, west of the CatekiU mountains. 
It forms sixty miles of the boundary line between New 
York and Pennsylvania, and during the remainder of its 
course is the boundary between New Jersey, on the one 
side, and Pennsylvania and Delaware on the other. It is navigable for vessels of tht 
lai^est class to Philadelphia. 

$ Camden, now a city, is situated on the east side of Delaware River, c^posite to 
Philadelphia. (See Map; p. 162.) 

II This fort was on Big Timber Creek, in the present Gloucester County, about five 
DiUes S. from Camden. 
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Bergen,* and other places west of the Hudson, in New 1633* 
Jersey. — — 

8. Un 1625 Peter Minuits arrived at Manhattan, as 1625. 
governor of New Netherlands, and in the same year i- ^futt 
the settlement of Brooklyn,t on Long Island,J was curredti 
commenced. *The Dutch colony at this time showed j.*^^ 
a disposition to cultivate Mendly relations with the ^^^JJ^J^f^. 
English settlements in New England, and mutual j^^^x 
courtesies were exchanged, — the Dutch cordially in- andtL 
viting* the Plymouth settlers to remove to the more ^wiH^S^ 
fertile soil of the Connecticut, and the English ad- "^Vtiiff 
vising the Dutch to secure their claim to the banks of »■ Oct 
the Hudson by a treaty with England. 

9. 'Although Holland claimed the country, on the 3. what u 
ground of its discovery by Hudson, yet it was likewise "^iS^ 
claimed by England, on the ground of the first dis- ^^nt%^j^ 
CO very of the continent by Cabot *The pilgrims ex- A.whatdtd 
pressed the kindest wishes for the prosperity of the ^£?«- 
Dutch, but, at the same time, requested them not to ^^duMit^ 
send their skiffs into Narragansett Bay for beaver 

skins. 'The Dutch at Manhattan were at that time 5. whatwaa 
little more than a company of hunters and traders, em- Sw^^he 
ployed in the traffic of the furs of the otter and the ]£SijSiuiif 
beaver. 

10. 'In 1629 the West India Company, in the hope 1629. 
of excitinff individual enterprise to colonize the coun- l^nt^ 
try, promised, by " a charter of liberties," the grant of Jjj^^jjgj^ 
an extensive tract of land to each individual who should, 
within four years, form a settlement of fifty persons 

Those who should plant colonies were to purchase the 
land of the Indians, and it was likewise enjoined upon 
them that they should, at an early period, provide for 
the support 01 a minister and a schoolmaster, that the 
service of God, and zeal for religion, might not be 
neglected. 

* The village of Bergen is on the smnmit of Beigen Ridge, three miles W. fhrni 
Jersey City, and four from New York. (See Map, p. 117.) 

t Brooklyn, now a city, is situated on elevated land at the west end of Long Island, 
opposite the lower part of the city of New York, fh>m which it is separated by East 
Kiver, three fourths of a mile wide. (See Map, p. 117.) 

t Lfmg Itland, forming a part of the state of New York, lies south of Connecticut, 
from which it is separated by Long Island Sound. It is 190 miles in length, and has 
an average width of about twelve miles. It contains an area of about 1,450 squara 
miles, and is, therefore, larger than the entire stale of Rhode Island. The north side 
of the Liland is rough and hilly,— the south low and sundy. (See Map, p. 117.) 
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1639. 11. * Under this charter, four directors of the com- 

1. whatvxu P^'^y? distinguished by the title of patrons or patroons, 
donehy appropriated to themselves some of the most valuable 

8ome of the * * • /• i • • n/-v <• i i • 

f^w^n^ portions of the territory. Hjhq^ of the patroons having 
ckmpany? purchased** from the natives the southern half of the 

a. Godyn. present state of Delaware, a colony under De Vriez 

b. June. * , i««/.r»* ^ M 1 

2. Give an was seut out, and early m 1631 a small settlement was 
th^ui^t formed near the present Lewistown.* ^The Dutch 
•eitumcnt ^^^ occupied Delaware, and the claims of New Neth- 

in Deior erlauds extended over the whole country from Cape 
8. Note p. 40. Henlopenf to Cape Cod.« 

1632. 12. * After more than a year's residence in America, 
nmo^oL^es^ De Vriez returned to Holland, leaving his infant col- 

^DMch** ony to the care of one Osset. The folly of the new 
ciaimai Commandant, in his treatment of the natives, soon pro- 

d. Dec voked their jealousy, and on the return** of De Vriez, 
^'th^M^(? ^^ ^^® ®^ 0^ *^® y^^h h® found the fort deserted. In- 

wJ^c^ dian vengeance had prepared an ambush, and every 

<>«y^ white msm had been murdered. 'De Vriez himself 

ItM^thi narrowly escaped the perfidy of the natives, being 

Devfi^i saved by the kind interposition of an Indian woman, 

who warned him of the designs of her countrymen. 

1633. 'After proceeding to Virginia for the purpose of ob- 
^J^^2^^ taining provisions, De Vriez sailed to New Amsterdam, 

^nextviBiti where he found* Wouter Van Twiller, the second 

e. April, governor, who had just been sent out to supersede the 

discontented Minuits. 
I'cSimt^ 13. ''A few months before the amval of Van Twil- 
'^"^^nt^af ^^^ ^ governor, the Dutch had purchased of the na- 
tiL Dutch, lives the soil around Hartford,^ and had erected* and 
EngiuhUn fortified a trading-house on land within the limits of 
^^'^^ST''" the present city. The English, however, claimed the 
£ N. p. 103. country ; and, in the same year, a number of the 



g. Jan. 
h. Oct. 



«.« Plymouth colonists proceeded up the river, and, in de- 
"page 103."" fiance of the threats of the Dutch, commenced'' a set- 
s.whatbt- tlement at Windsor. ^Although for many years the 
^muchtru' Dutch West India Company retained possession of 
''&1'^ their feeble trading station, yet it was finally over- 
whelmed by the numerous settlements of the more en- 

* Lewistown Is on Lewis Creek, in Sussex County, Delaware, five or six miles t>oni 
Cupe Uenlopen. In front of the vilhige Is the Delaware Breakwater, 
t Cape Henlopen is the southern cape of the entrance into Delaware Bay. 
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terprising New Eoglanders. *The English likewise 
formed settlements on the eastern end of Long Island, 
although they were for a season resisted by the Dutch, 
who claimed the whole island, as a part of New Neth- 
erlands. 

14. 2 While the English were thus encroaching 
upon the Dutch on the east, the southern portion of 
the territory claimed by the latter was seized by a new 
competitor. Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, the 
hero of his age, and the renowned champion of the 
Protestant religion in Europe, had early conceived the 
design of planting colonies in America. Under the 
auspices oi the Swedish monarch a commercial com- 
pany was formed for this purpose as early as 1626, 
but the German war, in which Gustavus was soon 
after engaged, delayed for a time the execution of the 
project. 'After the death* of Gustavus, which hap- 
pened at the battle of Lutzenr,* in 1633, his worthy 
minister renewed the plan of an American settlement, 
the execution of which he entrusted to Peter Miquits, 
the first governor of New Netherlands. 

15. *Early in the year 1638, about the same ijnje 
that Sir William Kieft succeeded Van Twiller in the 
government of New Netherlands, the Swedish colony 
under Minuits arrived, erected ^ fort, and formed a set- 
tlement on Christiana Creek,t near Wilmington,:^ with- 
in the present state of Delaware. 'Kieft, considering 
this an intrusion upon his territories, sent»» an unavailing 
remonstrance to the Swedes, and, as a check to their 
aggressions, rebuilt Fort Nassau on the eastern bank of 
the Delaware. 'The Swedes gradually extended their 
settlements, and, to preserve their ascendency over the 

Dutch, their governor estab- 
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lished® his residence and built « 1 643. 

* LutisH is a town in Prossian Saxony, on one of 
the branches of the Elbe. Here the French, nnder 
Bonaparte, defeated the combined forces of Prussia 
and Russia in 1813. 

t Christiana Creek is in the northern part of tlie 
sbttc of Delaware, and has its head branches in Pciin 
sylvania and Maryland. Tt enters the Brandywiiia 
River iit Wilmington. (See Map.) 

t fVilmingtirtu, in the northern part of the stnte of 
Delaware, is situated between Brandy wine and Chria- 
tiina Croeks. one mile above their junction, and twg 
miles west tVom Delaware River. (Sec Map.^ 

6 
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1643. a fort on the island of Tinicum,* a few miles below 

1. Extent Philadelphia. ^The territory occupied by the Swedes, 
t^sS^ia^ extending from Cape Henlopen to the falls in the Del- 

territory? aware, Opposite Trenton, f was called New Sweden. 

2. Give an 16. *In 1640 the Long Island and New Jersey In- 
f^ndiem dians began to show symptoms of hostility towards the 

^luchoJ^ Dutch. Provoked by dishonest traders, and maddened 
^^J^SsSa* ^y rum, they attacked the settlements on Staten Island, J 
and threatened New Amsterdam. A fruitless expedi- 
a. 1641. tion» against the Delawares of New Jersey was the 
consequence. 'The war continued, with various suc- 
1643. cess, until 1643, when the Dutch solicited peace ; and 
'«! »2Je'o? ^y ^^® mediation of the wise and good Roger Wil- 
toi^dj*t*i liams, a brief truce was obtained.** But confidence 
t^erfoiiow could not easily be restoredj for revenge still rankled 
b, April in the hearts of the Indians, and in a few months they 
c 8€pt again began'' the work of blood and desolation. 
4. Give an 17. *The Dutch now engaged in their service Cap- 
the^lpioua tain John Underbill, an Englishman who had settled 
%tS)^ on Long Island, and who had previously distinguished 
himself in the Indian wars of New England. Having 
raised a considerable number of men under Kieft's au- 
d. Probably thority, he defeated** the Indians pn Long Island, and 
*" also at Strickland^s Plain,^ or Horseneck, on the main- 

land. 
it^SSrfn^' ^^- *'^^^ ^^^ ^^ finally terminated by the medi- 
mitwted? ation of the Iroquois, who, claiming a sovereignty over 
the Algonquin tribes around Manhattan, proposed 
g. H45. terms of peace, which were gladly accepted • by both par- 
6. what^ ties. 'The fame of Kieft is tarnished by the exceeding 
anieity and cruelty which he practiced towards the Indians. The 
'^^St^7^ colonists requesting his recall, and the West India Com- 
pany disclaiming his barbarous policy, in 1647 he em- 
^"^' • barked for Europe in a richly laden vessel, but the ship 

'*' Tinicum is a long narrow island in Delaware River, belonging to Pennsylvania 
twelve miles, by the river's course, S.W. from Philadelphia. (See Map, p. 162.) 

t Trenton, now the capital of New Jersey, is situated on the E. side of Delaware 
River, thirty miles N.E, from Philadelphia, and fifty-five S.W. from New York. (See 
Map, p. 226, and also p. 228.) 

X Staten Island, belonging to the state of New York, is four and a half miles S.E. from 
New York city. It is about thirty-five miles in circumference. It has Newark Bay 
on the north, Raritan Bay on the south, and a narrow channel, called Staten Island 
Sound, on the west. (See Map, p. 117, and p. 226.) 

^ Strickland^ 8 Plain is at the western extremity of the state of Ck)nnecticut, in the 
present town of Greenwich. . The peninsula on which the plain is sifted wm( ca)!^ 
Horseneck, because it was early used as a pasture for hors^s^ 
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was wrecked on the coast of Wales, and the unhappy 1647. 
governor perished. ' 

19. ^William Kieft was succeeded* by Peter Stuy- a. June, 
vesant, the most noted of the governors of New Neth- ^'^SdV 
erlands. By his judicious treatment of the Indians he «,S!J^m/. 
conciliated their favor, and such a change did he pro- ^^^^ 
duce in their feeling towards the Dutch, that he was 
accused of endeavormg to enlist them in a general war 
against the English. 

20. ^After long continued boundary disputes with ^ (y^ 
the colonies of New England, Stuyvesant relinquished Sit^i^^ 
a portion of his claims, and concluded a provisional 1650. 
treaty, »» which allowed New Netherlands to extend on b. sept 
Long Island as far as Oyster Bay,* and on the main- 
land as far as Greenwich,! near the present boundary 
between New York and Connecticut »For the pur- a. Qft^ 
pose of placing a barrier to the encroachments of the ^o**^*^* 
Swedes on the south, in 1651 Stuyvesant built Fort ^Y^^' 
Casimir on the site of the present town of Newcastle, J 
within five miles of the Swedish fort at Christiana. 

The Swedes, however, soon after obtained possession* ^ ^^^ 
of the fort by stratagem, and overpowered the garrison. 

21. *The home government, indignant at the out- 4.Qivean 
rage of the Swedes, ordered Stuyvesant to reduce them tSeoStl^t 
to submission. With six hundred men the governor ^u^^ 
sailed for this purpose in 1655, and soon compelled the 
surrender** of all the Swedish fortresses. Honorable d. s«pt. and 
terms were granted to the inhabitants. Those who ^^ 
quietly submitted to the authority of the Dutch retained 

the possession of their estates; the governor, Rising, 
was conveyed to Europe ; a few of the colonists re- 
moved to Maryland and Virginia, and the country weis 
placed under the government of deputies of New Neth- 
erlands. 

22. «Such was the end of the little Protestant colony J^^^,^ 
of New Sweden. It was a religious and intelligent character of 
community, — ^preserving peace with the natives, ever colony? 

* Oyster Bay is on the north side of Lcng Island, at the N.E. extremity of aueena 
County, thirty miles N.E. from New York city. 

t Greenwich is the S. Western town of Connecticut. Byram River enters the Sound 
on the Iwundary between Connecticut and New York. 

t Jfewcaatle is on the west side of Delaware River, in the state of Delaware, thirty-two 
miles S.W. from Philadelphia. The northern boundary of the state is part of the cir- 
cumference of a circle drawn twelve miles distant from Newcastle. ijSee Map> p. 121.) 
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1655* cherishing a fond attachment to the mother country 

and loyalty towards its sovereign ; and long after theii 

conquest by the Dutch, and the subsequent transfer to 

England, the Swedes of the Delaware remained the 

objects of generous and disinterested regard at the 

court of Stockholm. 

1. w?uu In- 23. * While the forces of the Dutch were withdrawn 

^oSiS- from New Amsterdam^ in the expedition against the 

^^imef*' Swedes, the neighbormg Indians appeared in force 

before the city, and ravaged the surrounding country. 

The return of the expedition restored confidence ; — 

peace was concluded, and the captives were ransomed. 

a. June. 24. «In 1663 the village of Esopus, now Kingston,* 

«/i2^. was suddenly attacked* by the Indians, and sixty-five 

%iStoed, ^^ ^^ inhabitants were either killed or carried away 

and what captive. A forco firom New Amsterdam beinff sent to 

nutoftfie their assistance, the Indians were pursued to thoir vil- 

^^ lages; their fields were laid waste; many of their 

warriors were killed, and a number of the captives 

• were released. These vigorous measures were followed 

by a truce in December, and a treaty of peace in the 

b.i634. May following. »> 

8. What u ^^' ^Although the Dutch retained possession of the 
S^T^r^ country as far south as Cape Henlopen, yet their claims 
Netherlands ^^"^^ resisted, both by Lord Baltimore, the proprietor 
—andqfthe of Maryland, and by the governor of Virginia. The 
^^e^tch southern boundary of New Netherlands was never 
claims 7 definitely settled. At the north, the subject of bounda- 
ries was still more troublesome ; Massachusetts claimed 
an indefinite extent of territory westward, Connecticut 
had increased her pretensions on Long Island, and 
her settlements were steadily advancing towards the 
Hudson. 

4. What dia- 26. *Added to these difficulties from without, dis- 
mmemionff couteuts had arisen among the Dutch themselves. 
the Dutchl The New England notions of popular rights began to 

prevail ; — ^the people, hitherto accustomed to implicit 
deference to the will of their rulers, began to demand 

5. HoietMre greater privileges as citizens, and a share in the gov- 
manZirMi cmment. «Stuyvesant resisted the demands of the 

* Kingston, f(»merly called Esopus, is on the W. side of Hudson River, in Ulstei 
County, a))oat ninety miles N. firom New York city. 
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people, and was sustained by the home government 1664* 
'The prevalence of liberal principles, and the unjust "JTJ^^^^ 
exactions of an arbitrary government, had alienated ^*2V2?^ 
the affections of the people, and when rumors of an tunuc/the 
English invasion reached them, they were already pre- SSStai^ 
pared to submit to English authority, in the hope ctf "^' 
obtaining English rights. 

27. *Early in 1664, during a period of peace be- ^ ^^^^ ^ 
tween England and Holland, the king of England, J^^J^ 
indifferent to the claims of the Dutch, granted* to his ^^8^ 
brother James, the Duke of York, the whole territory ..Mi^hsi 
from the Connecticut River to the shores of the Del- 
aware. 'The duke soon fitted out a squadron under ^atvean 
Colonel Nichols, with orders to take possession of the l^xpeM- 
Dutch province. The arrival of the fleet found New ^^SS" 
Ajnsterdam in a defenceless state. The governor, *KnS^ 
Stuyvesant, faithful to his employers, assembled his *»"'««<'•• 
jouncil and proposed a defence of the place ; but it 

was in vain that he endeavored to infuse his own spirit 
into his people, and it was not until after the capitu- • 
lation had been agreed** to by the magistrates, that he »>• 8«p*- •• 
reluctantly signed* it c Sept. 8. 

28. *The fall of the capital, which now received the 4. what 
name of New York, was followed by the surrender** SiSS^UJ 
of the settlement at Fort Orange, which received the *^SSi"^ 
name of Albany, and by the general submission of the d. oct. 4. 
province, with its subordinate settlements on the Del- e. oct 11. 
aware.* *The government of England was acknowl- ^^^'^i^ 
edged over the whole early in October, 1664. EnSSi^a^ 

29. •Thus, while England and Holland were at inotoied^ 
peace, by an act of the most flagrant injustice, the ^^u? 
Dutch dominion in America was overthrown afler an ind^^J^ 
existence of little more than half a century. ''Previous *"/i^'JJ5,!*^ 
to the surrender, the Duke of York had conveyed f to «««'' 
Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret all that por- Vi^*" 
tion of New Netherlands which now forms the state ^jj^'^j* 
of New Jersey, over which a separate government was ^^gj^ 
established under its proprietors. 'The settlements on teret? 
the Delaware, subsequently called " The Territories," ^vJ^rAi 
were connected with the province o^f New York until '^^?' 
their purchase* by William Penn in 1682, when they g. see 11. 150. 
were joined to the government of Pennsylvania. 
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KXW TOBK TO 1754. (dELAWABB* 
nrOLUDBD UNTIL 1682.) 

1. 'On the surrender of New 

Netherlands, the new name of its 

RRB BTirTYXBAin!: Capital was extended to the whole 

territory embraced under the gov- 

Itf04> emment of the Duke of York. Long Island, which 

J ^j,^ had been previously granted* to the Earl of Sterling, 

^wngM was now, in total disregard of the claims of Connec- 

QfUT the ticut, purchased by the duke, and has since remained 

SSnSi^ a part of New York. " The Territories," comprising 

*'~'*' the present Delaware, remained under the jurisdiction 

a. 1828. q£ jvj^^ York, and were ruled by deputies appointed 

* by the governors of the latter. 
i. Give an 2. "Coloncl NichoLs, the first English governor of 
vSSSnifUt- the province, exercised both executive and legislative 
'!^venX powers, but no rights of representation were conceded 
yicfioie. tQ ^Q people. The Dutch titles to land were held to 
be invalid, and the fees exacted for their renewal were 
a source of much profit to the new governor. The 
people were disappointed in not obtaining a represent- 
ative government, yet it must be admitted that the 
governor, considering his arbitrary powers, ruled with 
much moderation. 
1667. 3. ^Under Lovelace, the successor of Nichols, the 
arbitrary system of the new government was more 
1670. fully developed. The people protested against being 
adminiitra- ^*®^ ^^^ ^^® support of a government in which they 
tim^iuove- had no voice, and when their proceedings were trans- 
mitted to the governor, they were declared " scanda- 
lous, illegal, and seditious," and were ordered to be 
burned by the common hangman. 

* DELAWARE, one of the Middle States, and, next to Rhode Island, the smallest In 
the Union, contains an area of bat little more than 2,000 square miles. The southern 
pan of the state is level and sandy; the northern moderately hilly and rough ; while 
me western border contuns an elevated table land, dividing the waters which fall into 
(he Chesapeake firom those which flow into Delaware Bay. 
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4. *A war having broken out between England and 1673. 
Holland in 1672, in the following year the latter dis- ~T^ZZ — 
patched a small squadron to destroy the commerce of ^ j^Jl\ 
the English colonies. Arriving at New York during i. cnvean 
the absence of the governor, the city was surrendered* th^^JSf 
by the traitorous and cowardly Manning, without any J^'^^ jj 
attempt at defence. New Jersey made no resistance, ^^^'^. 
and the settlements on the Delaware followed the ex- toratum to 
ample. The name New Netherlands was again re- t^ J 
vived, but it was of short continuance. In February .g,^. " 
of the following year peace was concluded*' between 5, p^b. it 
the contending powers, and early in November New 
Netherlands was again surrendered to the English. 

5. ^Doubts having been raised as to the validity of 2. H^d« 
the Duke of York's title, because it had been granted v^S^am 
while the Dutch were in full and peaceful possession fJHuo^ 
of the country, and because the country had since been cm*ntn/^ 
reconquered by them, the duke thought it prudent to 
obtain* from his brother, the king, a new patent, c juJy 9. 
confirming the former grant. "The office of gov- a. h^ «hw 
ernor was conferred** on Edmund Andros, who af- f^^SS^? 
terwards became distinguished as the tyrant of New d. July u. 
England- 

6. *His government was arbitrary ; no representa- ^ihedStrac!' 
tion was allowed the people, and taxes were levied g!^^^^^ 
without their consent 'As the Duke of York claimed (if ^ndroai 
the country as far east as the Connecticut River, in the 1675., 
following summer Andros proceeded to Saybrook, and Udofhu 
attempted* to enforce the claim ; but the spirited re- 55}o^',JJ 
sistance of the people compelled him to return without dttk^t claim 
accomplishmg his object. tieut? 

7. 'Andros likewise attempted^ to extend his juris- ®- ^p}\\^ 
diction over New Jersey, claiming it as a dependfency «. To Neio 
of New York, although it had previously been re- f fi^^ieso, 
granted* by the duke to Berkeley and Carteret. Tn g. see p. 125 
1682 the " Territories," now forming the state of Del- "^ggo '' 
aware, were granted^ by the Duke of York to Wil- ^ whatfur 
liam Penn, from which time until the Revolution they ^^f\^^ ^JjJ 
were united with Pennsylvania, or remained under toryqfDel 

.1 . . J. ^. -, ^ ' aware 7 

the jurisdiction of her governors. h. see p. 150 

8. * Andros having returned to England, Colonel ^.whoroa» 
Thomas Dongan, a Catholic, was appointed governor, '.Jf 25^1? 
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16§3. and arrived in the province in 1683. 'Through the 
junoer ^^vice of William Penn the duke had instructed Don- 
emSiancu S^^^ ^° ^^^ ^^ assembly of representatives. The as- 
^^ ira» the sembly, with the approval of the governor, established* 
Libertiet" a " CHARTER OP LffiERTiEs," which coHceded to the 
*a.*NoI?^. People many important rights which they had not pre- 
viously enjoyed. 
2. What 9- *The charter declared that " supreme legislative 
rrovisSm power should for ever reside in the governor, council, 
charwri ^^^ people, met in generalassembly ; — that every free- 
holder and freeman might vote for representatives with- 
out restraint, — that no freeman should suffer, but by 
judgment of his peers, and that all trials should be by 
a jury of twelve men, — ^that no tax should be assessed, 
OH any pretence whatever, but by the .consent of the 
assembly, — that no seaman or soldier should be quar- 
tered on the inhabitants against their will, — that no 
martial law should exist, — and that no person profess- 
ing faith in God, by Jesus Christ, should at any time, 
be in any way disquieted or questioned for any differ- 
i'eSywaa ^^^^ of Opinion in matters of religion.'* *In 1684 the 
wM^in governors of New York and Virginia met the deputies 
b. Auf. 18. of the Five Nations at Albany, and renewed** with 
them a treaty of peace. 
1685. 10. *0n the accession* of the Duke of York to the 
c. Feb. throne of England, with the title of James IL, the 

4. What or- ■, I'lii > i i> 

hitrary hopes which the people entertained, of a permanent 
^bSmBed?he representative government, were, in a measure, de- 
'Mmalii feated. A direct tax was decreed, — ^printing presses, 

the dread of tyrants, were forbidden in the province ; 

and many arbitrary exactions were, imposed on the 

people. 
i^dr^he ^^' *^* ^^ ^^^ evident intention of the king to in- 
introduc- troduce the Catholic religion into the province, and 
Catholic rfr most of the officers appointed by him were of that faith. 
0. ^wMtlnr 'Among other modes of introducing popery, James in- 
m^^n structed Governor Dongan to favor the introduction of 
receive^nd CathoHc priests, by the French, among the Iroquois ; 
^TMist the but Dongan, although a Catholic;, clearly seeing the 
T^whltls ambitious designs of the French for extending their 
iJSwt^Sti influence over the Indian tribes, resisted the measure. 
ti^rmehj T^he Iroquois remained attached to the English, and 
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long carried on a violent warfare against tmJ^Rsoih. M8T. 
During the administration of Dongan the French fhade " 

two invasions* of the territory of the Iroquois, neither JjJ^j^ 
of which was successful. 

12. ^Dongan was succeeded by Francis Nicholson, 1688. 
the lieutenant-general of Andros. Androe had been \)^^ 
previously^ appointed governor of New England, and ^'^ «*j^ 
his authority was now extended over the province of ^»dro» in 
New York. *The discontents of the people had been b.^e ^^.; 
gradually increasinfif since the conquest from the Dutch, a. mw aid 

J 1- "^ • inaf\ • j^ r xu • r the people 

and when, m 1689, news arrived of the accession of receive the 
William and Mary to the throne of England, the peo- SS^nof 
pie joyfully received the intelligence, and rose in open tSliS^t 
rebelhon to the existing government. 1689. 

13. 'One Jacob Leisler, a captain of the militia, ^-^"^^^ 
aided by several hundred men in arms, with the gen- the proceed- 
eral approbation of the citizens took possession* of the i^md of 
fort at New York, in the name of WiUiam and Mary; ^^^ 
while Nicholson, after having vainly endeavored to 
counteract the movements of the people, secretly went 

on board a ship and sailed for England. *The ma- 4 „,;^ ^^^ 
gistrates of the city, however, being opposed to the as- ^^^^^ti^ 
sumption of Leisler, repaired to Albany, where the cuvdo7 
authority of Leisler was denied, although, in both 
places, the government was administered in the name 
of William and Mary. 

14. •Milborne, the son-in-law of Leisler, was sent to 5. whatu 
Albany to demand the surrender of the fort; but, meet- 'bm^aem^ 
ing with opposition, he returned without accomplishing **^«y?'*'* 
his object. «In December, letters arrived from the king, ,. ^^^^ in- 
empowering Nicholson, or whoever administered the J^^^JSS. 
government in his absence, to take the chief command ^-^Jl^ 
of the province. Leisler regarded the letter as ad- and how did 
dressed to himself, and assumed the title and authority gmSSi^? 
of lieutenant-governor. 1690. 

15. ■'King William's war having at this period bro- 7. Give an 
ken out, in February,** 1690, a party of about three tSdutnS- 
hundred French and Indians fell upon Schenectady, a "*SiJ«i§^ 
village on the Mohawk, killed sixty persons, took thirty ^ J^^*^ 
prisoners,' and burned the place. 'Soon after this event, ourredsoon 
the northern portion of the province, terrified by the swmT 

6* 
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1690. recent calamity, and troubled by domestic factions, 

yielde d to the authority of Leisler. 
la^^thi ^^' ^'^^^ northern colonies, roused by the atrocities 
ttorthem of the French and their savage allies at the commence- 
tmdqfthe mcut of King William's war, resolved to attack the 
*5^3n»? enemy in turn. After the successful expedition* of Sir 
J3*S2J William Phipps against Port Royal, New York, Mas- 
^ sachusetts, and Connecticut, united for the reduction of 
**paS'»?** Montreal and Gluebec. The naval armament sent 
b. See p. 18. against Gluebec was wholly unsuccessful. *» The land 
expedition, planned by Leisler, and placed under the 
command of General Winthrop of Connecticut, pro- 
ceeded as far as Wood Creek,* near the head of Lake 
Champlain,t when sickness, the want of provisions, 
and dissensions among the officers, compelled a return. 
1691. 17. »Early in 1691 Richard Ingoldsby arrived at 
pJJJg^ New York, and announced the appointment of Colonel 
twe^^L^ Sloughter, as governor of the province. He bore a 
goidabyi' commission as captain, and without producing any 
order from the king, or from Sloughter, haughtily de. 
e. Peb. 9. manded« of Leisler the surrender of the fort With 
this demand Leisler refused to comply. He protested 
against the lawless proceedings of Ingoldsby, but de- 
clared his readiness to yield the government to Slough- 
ter on his arrival, 
d. March ». 1 8. 'At length, in March, Sloughter himself arrived,* 
'sSlSiS? ^^^ Leisler immediately sent messengers to receive his 
'"^t'M^ orders. The messengers were detained, and Ingoldsby 
lowed? was twice sent to the fort with a verbal commission to 
4 whvdtd ^^^^^^ ^^ surrender. ^Leisler at first hesitated to 
Leiaierat yield to his inveterate enemy, preferring to deliver the 
toyfezd. a^ hri into the hands of Sloughter himself; but, as his 
thtfeatS? messengers and his letters to Sloughter were unheeded, 
the next day he personally surrendered the fort, and. 



* Wood Creek, in Washington County, New York, flows north, and fails into the 
soath end of Lalce Ctiamplain, at the village of Whitehall. The narrow body of water, 
however, between Whitehall and Ticonderoga, is often called South River. Through 
a considerable portion of its course Wood Creek is now used as a part of the Cham- 
plain Canal. There is another Wood Creek in Oneida County, New York. (See p. 181.) 

t I^ke Champlain lies between the states of New York and Vermont, and extends 
foni or five miles into Canada. It is about 190 miles in length, and varies firom half a 
mil6 to fifteen miles in width, its southern portion being the narrowest. Its outlet is 
the Sorel or Richelien, through which U discharges its waters into the St. Lawrenceu 
This lake was discovered in 1609 by Samuel Champlain, the founder of Quebec. 
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with Milbome and others, was immediately thrown 1691, 
into prison. 

19. 'Leisler and Milbome were soon after tried on J^,^^^ 
the charge of being rebels and traitors, and were con- '^ triaiand 
demned to death, but Sloughter hesitated to put the ^mer arS 
sentence in execution. At length the enemies of the ^*^^**^' 
condemned, when no other measures could prevail 

with the governor, invited him to a feast, and, when 
his reason was drowned in wine, persuaded him to *• ^^ *• 
sign the death warrant Before he recovered from his ^dm^uh 
intoxication the prisoners were executed.* «Their '^SS»T 
estates were confiscated, but were afterwards, on ap- ,, ^^f^ 
plication to the king, restored to their heirs. ^'i^enSSH" 

20. *In June, Sloughter met a council of the Iro- «2JS5S*^ 
quois, or Five Nations, at Albany, and renewed the aSminiSri- 
treaties which had formerly been m force. Soon after, ^^ ^ 
having returned to New York, he ended, by a sudden 4. what \oar 
death,* a short, weak, and turbulent administration. ^^^^^ 
*In the mean time the English, with their Indian allies, ^StSlh* 
the Iroquois, carried on the war against the French, ^^Jf- 
and, under Major Schuyler, made a successful attack 1592. 
on the French settlements beyond Lake Champlain. 5. whatioM 

21. "Benjamin Fletcher, the next governor of the J^^rg^ 
province, was a man of strong passions, and of mod- *'^'c'^' 
erate abilities ; but he had the prudence to follow the *i^y^ 
counsels of Schuyler, in his intercourse with the In- y^^^j^i- 
dians. •The Iroquois remained the active allies of the ^'^^'f 
English, and their situation in a great measure screened j ^93 
the province of New York from the attacks of the 7. whatu 
French. pS?^.. 

22. ''Fletcher having been authorized by the crown connect? 
to take the command of the militia of Connecticut, he ^^ 
proceeded to Hartford to execute his commission ; but see p. iio. 
the people resisted,' and he was forced to return with- %iJ^ts%M'- 
out accomplishing his object. ^He labored with great ^^^^n^^' 
zeal, in endeavoring to establish the English church ; churchi 
but the people demanded toleration, and the assembly 1696. 
resolutely opposed the pretensions of the governor. ^5^^*S" 
•In 1696 the French, under Frontenac, with a large ^juiy^^Auf. 
force, made an unsuccessful invasion** of the territory 10. wntn 
of the Iroquois. i»In the following year King William's "''SJ^T*' 
war was terminated by the peace of Ryswick.* e. sept ao. 
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1698. 23. "In 1698, the Earl of Bellamont, an Irish peer, 
^ ^p^ ,2^ a man of energy and integrity, succeeded* Fletcher in 
I. mtat la the administration of the government of New York, 
BS^mm, and, in the following year, New Hampshire and Mas- 
£l^(}%8 sachusetts were added to his jurisdiction. ^Piracy had 
>«*g^ at this time increased to an alarming extent, infesting 
9.Qfpiraey7 every sea from America to China ; and Bellamont had 
been particularly instructed to put an end to this evil 
on the American coast. 
^fwrJ^ 24. 'For this purpose, before his departure for 
forutpniih America, in connexion with several persons of di»- 
^^*^ tinction he had equipped a vessel, the command of 
4 What i» which was given to William Kidd. <Kidd, himself, 
^^j^f^ however, soon after turned pirate, and became the ter- 
ror of the seas ; but, at length, appearing publicly at 
k. July. 16S0. Boston, he was arrested,** and sent to England, where 
«. ^Jf ^' he was tried and executed.* •Bellamont and his part- 
5. What ners were charged with abetting Kidd in his piracies, 
^^^J**^ and sharing the plunder, but after an examination in 
'^imwruf' ^^® House of Commons, nothing could be found to crim- 
inate them. 
1701. 25. 'On the death<* of Bellamont, the vicious, haugh- 
li'wtatf*! *y» ^^^ intolerant Lord Combury was appointed gov- 
wid qf the eTuoT of New Yorlc, and New Jersey was soon after- 
So?, and7hg wards added to his jurisdiction, — the proprietors of the 
^'fSrUi^ latter province having surrendered their rights to the 
\7m ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^r* '^^ ^® arrival' of Combury, the 
• See p 140 P^o^^ce was divided between two violent factions, the 
f. May. * friends and the enemies of the late unfortunate Leisler ; 
r.whatwm and the new governor, by espousing the cause of the 

lh6 state qf i^^ ,," '.•'*^, °,. , ,, 

themwtnce latter, and by persecutmg with unrelenting hate all 
^ai, and denominations except that of the Church of England, 
dS^^Mm soon rendered himself odious to the great mass of the 
^XS/"' people. 

^du^the ^^' *^® likewise embezzled the public money, — 
people to re- Contracted debts which he was unable to pay, — ^re- 
^"^i?^*' peatedly dissolved the assembly for opposition to his 
wishes, — and, by his petty tyranny, and dissolute hab- 
its, soon weakened his influence with all parties, who 
». w^foi- repeatedly requested his recall. ^Being deprived* of 
nSvaifrim ^^ office, his Creditors threw him into the same prison 
Qfiee? where he had unjustly confined many worthier men, 
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and where he remained a prisoner, for debt, until the f^OS. 
death of his father, by elevating him to the peerage, ' 
entitled him to his liberation. 

27. *As the history of the successive administrations i- whatu 
of the governors of New York, from this period until ^m^oiiow- 
the time of the French and Indian war, would possess tiS-auom? 
little interest for the general reader, a few of the more 
important events only will be mentioned. 

28. «Clueen Anne's war having broken out in 1702, 1709. 
the northern colonies, in 1709, made extensive prepara- fam^tSi 
tions for an attack on Canada. While the New Eng- ^ff^^^^ 
land colonies were preparing a naval armament to co- *''^J 
operate with one expected from England, New York and why 
and New Jersey raised a force of eighteen hundred "'SS?w*' 
men to march against Montreal by way of Lake Cham- "*«*»*^««'^ 
plain. This force proceeded as far as Wood Creek,* a.N.p.i8o. 
when, learning that the armament promised from Eng- 
land had been sent to Portugal, the expedition was 
abandoned. 

29. ^Soon ailer, the project was renewed, and a large 1711. 
fleet under the command of Sir Hovenden Walker J^j^^^ 
being sent from England to co-operate with the colonial tht second 
forces, an expedition of four thousand men from New ^'*'^'* 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, commenced its 
march towards Canada. The fleet being shattered'' by b.^ept^a. 
a storm, and returning to England, the land expedition, 

after proceeding as far as Lake George,* was likewise 
compelled to return. 

30. <The debt incurred by New York, in these ex- \aSTthi 
peditions, remained a heavy burden upon her resources **J.^Jf^ 
for many years. 'In 1 7 1 3 the Tuscaroras, having been 1713. 
defeated in a war with the Carolinians, migrated to the s. or th$ 
north, and joined the confederacy of the Five Nations. ^1w2*tS». 
—afterwards known as the " Six Nations." /I^Tiu 

31. •The treaty of Utrecht in 1713* put an end to i. of the 
Queen Anne's war, and, if we except the brief interval ugiSiw? 

* Lake Oeorge, called by the French Lac Saeramenty on account of the mirity of its 
firaters, and now frequently called the Horicon, lies mostly between Washington and 
Warren Counties, near the southern extremity of Lake Champlain, with which Its out- 
let communicates. It is a beautiful sheet of water, 230 feet above the Hudson, and 
surrounded by high hills ; it is thirty-three miles In length, and from two to three in 
width, and is interspersed with numerous islands. Lake George was long conspicuous 
in the early wars of the country, and several memorable battles were fought on its bor- 
ders. (See Map, p. 181.) 
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1713. of King George*s war,* relieved the English colonies, 
a. 1744-1748. during a period of forty years, from the depredations 

1722. of the French and their Indian allies. *In 1722 the 

1. What governors of New York, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, 
wShJfat met the deputies of the Iroquois at Albany, for the pur 

'^'itSV'* pose of confirming treaties, and transacting oth^r busi- 
«. whatet- J^ess. ^During the same year Governor Burnett estab- 
tMimaSSit iJshed a trading-house at Oswego,* on the southeastern 

OixoegoJ shore of Lake Ontario; and in 1727 a fort was com- 
% F^tehat pleted at the same place. *The primary object of this 

°^^^^ firontier establishment was to secure the favor of the 
Indians, by a durect trade with them, which had before 
been engrossed by the French. 

4. What 32. *The French, at this time, had evidently formed 
^ ^ePrJleh the schemc of confining the English to the territory 

formed? ^^^ ^^ ^^le AUeghanies, by erecting a line of forts and 
trading-houses on the western waters, and by securing 

5. What ^® influence of the western tribes. «With this view, 
f!^^'^ in 1726 they renewed the fortress at Niagara,t which 

pu^yed? ^ve them control over the commerce of the remote 

1731. interior. Five years later they established a garrison 

on the eastern shore of Lake Uhamplain, but soon after 

removed it to Crown Point,J on the western shore. 

6. Whatis The latter defended the usual route to Canada, and 

^^totu 8^^® security to Montreal. 'With the exception of 

*'*%f\hB^ the English fortress at Oswego, the French had pos- 

^u^^Snei ^^'^^^on of the entire country watered by the St. Law- 

7. whatwat rence and its tributaries, while their claims to Louisi- 

iSncfihe ana, on the west, embraced the whole valley of the 

X^gSJ,. Mississippi. 

co9byJ 33 TDuring the, administration of Governor Cosby, 

prosecutum who Came out in 1732, the province was divided be- 

cSStZ& tween two violent parties, the liberal or democratic, 

^SJtJ and the aristocratic party. ^A journal of the popular 

♦ (See page 188. 

t This place wax in the state of New York, on a point of land at the month of Niajc- 
are River. As early as 1679 a French officer, M. de Salle, enclosed a small spot here 
with palisades. The fortifications once enclosed a space of eight acres, and it was 
long the greatest place south of Montreal and west of Albany. Tlie American fort Ni- 
agara now occupies the site of the old French fort. (See Map, p. 306.) 

X Crown Point is a town in Essex County, New York, on the western shore of Lake 
Charoplain. The fort, called by the French Fort Frederic, and afterwards repaired and 
called Crown Point, was situated on a point of land projectii^ into the lake at the N.B. 
extremity of the town, ninety-five miles, in a direct line, N.E. from Albany. Its site is 
now marked by a heap of rains. 
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party having attacked the measures of the governor 173d. 
and council with some virulence, the editor* was thrown ^XpTzeT 
into prison, *> and prosecuted for a libel against the gov- f^'- 
emment. Great excitement prevailed ; the editor was **' ^°^' "'^ 
zealously defended by able counsel ; and an independ- 1735. 
ent jury gave a verdict of acquittal. <» c. juiy. 

34. *The people applauded their conduct, and, to i. how did 
Andrew Hamilton of Philadelphia, one of the defend- <SS?S^ 
ers of the accused, the magistrates of the city of New gard[£ 
York presented an elegant gold box, for his learned and ^^Ji^^ 
generous defence of the rights of mankind and the liberty 

of the press. *This important trial shows the prevail- ^whMm 
ing liberal sentiments of the people at that period, and thmo, and 
may be regarded a&one of the early germs of American imaPberU 

freedom. gardedt 

35. *In 1741 a supposed negro plot occasioned great 1741. 
excitement in the city of New York. There were then ^^^Jji^ 
many slaves in the province, against whom suspicion nyropiot 
was first directed by the robbery of a dwelling house, 

and by the frequent occurrence of fires evidently caused 
by design. The magistrates of the city having offered 
rewards, pardon, and freedom, to any slave that would 
testify against incendiaries and conspirators, some aban 
doned females were induced to declare that the negroes 
had combined to burn the city and make one of their 
number governor. 

36. *There was soon no want of witnesses; the A.muutoaa 
number of the accused increased rapidly ; and even ^^^S^i^ 
white men were designated as concerned in the plot. '^'"' 
Before the excitement was over more than thirty per- 
sons were executed ; — several of these were burned at 

the stake ; and many were transported to foreign parts. 

37. • When all apprehensions of danger had sub- s. hou> wm 
sided, and men began to reflect upon the madness of ^^gS^^ 
the project itself, and the base character of most of the "^^^S* 
witnesses, the reality of the plot began to be doubted ; ^^^S^ 
and the people looked back with horror upon the nu- <^' 
merous and cruel punishments that had been inflicted. 

38. •Boston and Salem have had their delusions of e. whcu 
witchcraft, and New York its Negro Plot, in each of uS^fr'SSn 
which many innocent persons suffered death. These ^^^JSm 
mournful results show the necessity of exceeding cau- <^c"«^«'' 
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1741. tion and calm investigation in times of great public 

excitement, lest terror or deluded enthusiasm get the 

predominance of reason, and "make madmen of us all." 

39. *The subsequent history of New York, previous 

to the commencement of the French and Indian warj 

1745. contains few events of importance. In 1745i during 

I. whutit Kinff George's war, the savages in alliance with 

the mbae- r rancc made some incursions into the territory north 

rSif of jSm; of Albany, and a few villages were deserted* on their 

TNoi approach. The province made some preparations to 

join the eastern colonies in an expedition against Can- 

1748. ada, but in 1748 a treaty of peace was concluded'' be- 

b. Oct. 18. tween the contending powers, and New York again 

enjoyed a short interval of repose, soon to be disturbed 

by a conflict more sanguinary than any which had 

preceded. A connected history of that contest, in 

which all the colonies acted in concert, is given in the 

c seep.iTs, " French and Indian War."* 



Qfv^mdoe. CHAPTER VII. 

NEW JERSEY.* 



Chapter 
VU, treat? 



9. In what 1. *The territory embraced in the present state of 

jSS«y a? New Jersey was included in the Dutch province of 

"^'dSf^ New Netherlands ; and the few events connected with 

its history, previous to the conquest by the English in 

liS^!u^ 1664, bMong to that province, ^in 1623 Fort Nassau 

thi early was built ou the eastern bank of the Delaware, but 

was soon after deserted. Probably a few years before 

this the Dutch began to form settlements at Bergen, 

and other places west of the Hudson, in the vicinity 

of New York ; but the first colonizing of the province 

dates, more properly, from the settlement of Elizabeth- 

1664. townf in 1664. 

* NEW JERSEY, one of the Middle States, bordering on the Atlantic, and lying 
south of New Yoric, and east of Pennsylvania and Delaware, contains an area of about 
3,000 square miles. The northern part of the state is mountainous, the middle is diver- 
sified by hills and valleys, and is well adapted to grazing and to most kinds of grain, 
while the southern part is level and sandy, and, to a great extent, barren; the natural 
growth of the soil being chiefly shrub oaks and yellow pines. 

t Elizabetktoum is situated on Elizabethtown Creek, two and a half miles from its 
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2. *Soon after the grant of New Netherlands to the 1604. 
Duke of York, and previous to the surrender, the duke — TITT 
conveyed* that portion of the territory which is bounded i. whnt 
on the east, south, and west, respectively, by the Hud- i^t^^ 
son, the sea, and the Delaware, and north by the 41st joSi^tS' 
degree and 40th minute of latitude, to Lord Berkeley Jji^^*^ 
and Sir George Carteret, who were already proprietors «''»om^ 
of Carolina. ^This tract was called New Jersey, in ^ y^y^ 
compliment to Carteret, who had been governor of the ««»»« '"^ 

sland of Jersey,* and had defended it for the king tract, and 
during the civil war.^ b.N^top.6i. 

3. 'To invite settlers to the country, the proprietors 1665. 
soon published* a liberal constitution for the colony, c. Feb. ». 
promising freedom from taxation, except by the act oi iaS^r/S 
the colonial assembly, and securing equal privileges, ^S^w^^JJ^ 
and liberty of conscience to all. <In 1665 Philip Car- ^^^S^' 
teret, the first governor, arrived,*^ and established him- d. Aug. 
self at Elizabethtown, recently settled by emigrants };^^tgSi- 
from Lonff Island, and which became the first capital «^<^' «"^ 
of the infant colony. the capital 

4. 'New York and New England furnished most tfice?^ 
of the early settlers, who were attracted by the salu- \aM^tht 
brity of the climate, and the liberal institutions which *?[j^'*'" 
the inhabitants were to enjoy. 'Fearing little from ^ ^^^ 
the neighboring Indians, whose strength had been caweat^the 
broken by long hostilities with the Dutch, and guarded wM^t&m 
by the Five Nations and New York against the ap- ^°^^ 
preaches of the French and their savage allies, the 
colonists of New Jersey, enjoying a happy security, 
escaped the dangers and privations which had afflicted 

the inhabitants of most of the other provinces. 

5. 'After a few years of quiet, domestic disputes 
began to disturb the repose of the colony. The pro- ...^^ 
prietors, by their constitution, had required the pay- ^ ^^fuu, 
ment, after 1670, of a penny or halfpenny an acre for *^^"^ 
the use of land ; but when the day of payment ar- tuthedttM 
rived, the demand of the tribute met with general op- ^^ony? 

entrance Into Staten Island Sound, and twelve miles S.W. from New York city. It 
was nnnied from Lady Elizabeth Carteret, wife of Sir George Carteret (See Map, p. 
117,andp.226.) 

• The island of Jeraey is a strongly fortified island in the English Channel, seventeen 
miles from the French coast It is twelve miles long, and has an average width of 
about five miles. 
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1670. positioa. Those, who had purchased land of the In- 
dians refused to acknowledge the claims of the pro- 
prietors, asserting that a deed from the former was 
paramount to any other title. *A weak and dissolute 



'^'touJS'?^' son of Sir George Carteret was induced to assume* 

a. 1670. the government, and after two years of disputes and 

confusion, the established authority was set at defiance 
by open insurrection, and the governor was compelled 

b. 1*78. to return^ to England. 

1673. 6. *In the following year, during a war with Hol- 
«. What 00- land, the Dutch re grained* all their former possessions, 
SSJouSi- including New Jeisey, but restored them to the'Eng- 

c!^ZL ^^sh in 1674. 'After this event, the Duke of York 

1674. obtained^* a second charter, confirming the fornier 
d. Juiyt. grant ; and, in disregard of the rights of Berkeley and 

furfhS^pfo^ Carteret, appointed* Andros governor over the whole 
(hcm^^ re-united province. On the application of Carteret, 
York, however, the duke consented to restore New Jersey ; 
* f. oc" ^^^ ^® afterwards endeavored^ to avoid the full per- 
formance of his engagement, by pretending that he 
had reserved certain rights of sovereignty over, the 
country, which Andros seized every opportunity of 
asserting. 

1674. 7. *In 1674 Lord Berkeley sold* his share of New 
*B*fe«te*^ Jersey to John Fenwick, in trust for Edward Byllinge 
d^oL of and his assignees. *In the following year Philip Car-" 

tory? teret returned to New Jersey, and resumed the gov- 
«. March 38. emment ; but the arbitrary proceedings of Andros long 

1 675. continued to disquiet the colony. Carteret, attempting 
icSiunt^S' to establish a direct trade between England and New 
HubWSeen Jersey, was warmly opposed by Andros, who claimed, 
B^Anifot. ^^^ t^^ duke his master, the right of rendering New 

Jersey tributary to New York, and even went so far 

as to arrest Governor Carteret and convey him prisoner 

to New York. 
t.what dta- 8. ^Byllinge, having become embarrassed in his 
^iiinfe fortunes, made an assignment of his share in the prov- 
^l^efa^ i^ce to William Penn and two others, all duakers. 
iSJ2Vy?L whose first care was to effect a division of the territory 
oMigneeaJ between themselves and Sir George Carteret, that they 

might establish a separate government in accordance 

^ \ 
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with their peculiar religious principles. *The division* 1676, 
was accomplished* without difficulty ; Carteret receiv- a. July iiT" 
ing the eastern portion of the province, which was i. ivhatdi 
called East Jersey; and the assignees of Byliinge the^^ovfnca 
the western portion, which they named West JEiiSEY. '^^''"»^^ 
«The western proprietors then gave"* the settlers a free 1677. 
constitution, under the title of " Concessions," similar »>. March 13. 
to that given bjr Berkeley and Carteret, granting all wX&^ 
llie important privileges of civil and religious liberty. ^^o^tet%?j 
9. 'I'he authors of the " Constitution" accompanied 3.Hotowera 
its publication with a special recommendation of the SSS/'rS 
province to the members of their own religious fra- '^un^io'hM 
ternity, and in 1677 upwards of four hundred duakers '■««*^^ 
came over and settled in West New Jersey. *The 4. whataub- 
settlers being unexpectedly called upon by Andros to jSredSsS- 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the Duke of York, joJSrde- 
and submit to taxation, they remonstrated earnestly ci»^n? 
with the duke, and the question was finally referred to 
the eminent jurist. Sir William Jones, for his decision. 

10. 'The result was a decision against the* preten- 1680. 
sions of the duke, who immediately relinquished all fheTSUt^ 
claims to the territory and the government. Soon after, tS^ondlMt 
he made a similar release in favor of the representatives '^^^ ''****' 
of Carteret, in East Jersey, and the whole province thus ^^]: 
became independent of foreign jurisdiction. were the 

1 1. 'In 1681 the governor of West Jersey convoked ^l^^S^ 
the first representative assembly, which enacted* sev- "^tJi^ 
eral important laws for protecting property, punishing *^^ 
crimes, establishing the rights of the people, and de- f%^^ 
fining the powers of rulers. ^The most remarkable f£^JJ*I?» 
feature in the new laws was a provision, that, in all *^^*f^ 
criminal cases except treason, murder, and theft, the 4 Dea wm 
person aggrieved should have power to pardon the «. "^^^^ 
offender. made of 

12. 8 After the death<» of Sir George Carteret, the ^dr!^ 
trustees of his estates offered his portion of the province *Sm?» ^" 
for sale ; and in 1682 William Penn and eleven others, '^fe^'*' 

♦ According to the terms of the deed, the dividing line was to ran from the mosj 
southerly point of the east side of Little Egg Harbor, to the N. Western extremity of 
New Jersey ; which was declared to be a point on the Delaware River In latitude 
41® 40', which Is 18' 23" farther north than the present N. Western extremity of the 
state. Several partial attempts were made, at different times, to ran the line, and mach 
controversv arose firomlhe disputes which these attempts occasioned. 
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t6§SI, members of the society of Friends, purchased* East 
a. Feb. 11, IS. Jersey, over which Robert Barclay, a Scotch gentle- 
man, the author of the " Apology tor Gluakers," was 

b. July 27, appointed^ governor for life. During his brief ad- 
c He died in niinistration* the colony received a large accession of 
i««. emigrants, chiefly from Barclay's native county of 
Aberdeen, in Scotland. 

1685. 13. iQn the accession of the Duke of York to the 
ocam^^} throne, with the title of James II., — disregarding his 
nm^urU previous engagements, and having formed the design 

vfYork^ of annulling all the charters of the American colonies, 
iPhen ^ fcf. he caused writs to be issued ag^ainst both the Jersevs, 

jggg and m 1688 the whole province was placed under the 
d.8eep.i», jurisdiction of Andros, who had already** become the 

andp.M. icingjg governor of New York and New England. 
1688-9. 14. *The revolution in England terminated the 
' SS?r^ authority of Andros, and from June^ 1689, to August, 



t. 



lowed 



^^Sie!^ 1692, no regular government existed in New Jersey, 
UMdf and during the following ten years the' whole province 

8. What remained in an unsettled condition. 'For a time New 

4SmtheS!i»- York attempted to exert her authority over New Jersey, 

JJJJ^^y and at length the disagreements between the various 

proprietors and their respective adherents occasioned 

so much confusion, that the people found it difficult to 

ascertain in whom the government was legally vested. 

<• ^^l/lf^ *At length the proprietors, finding that their conflicting 

^oprieton claims tended only to disturb the peace of their terri- 

'^fr tories, and lessen their profits as owners of the soil, 

^^^1 made a surrender* of their powers of government to 
e. April a ^^^ crown ; and in 1702 New Jersey became a royal 
£8eep.i3«. proviuce, and was united^ to New York, under the 
\{So^enev ^^vemment of Lord Combury. 

then^' 15. 'From this period until 1738 the province re- 
g.im-1708, niained under the governors of New York, but with 
*^^wh^ ^ distinct legislative assembly. 'The administration* 

'aaidcf of Lord Combury, consisting of little more than a his- 
iSn/5^ tory of his contentions with the assemblies of the prov- 

'^/SS?/'*" ince, fully developed the partiality, frauds, and tyranny 

Tvjfvjar of the governor, and served to awaken in the people a 
comtitution vigorous and vigilant spirit of liberty. 'The commis- 

Ser»Sri sion and instructions of Combury formed the consti- 
tution of New Jersey until the Revolution. 
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16. *In 1728 the assembly petitioned the king to 



separate the province from New York ; but the peti- i.8goaraHon 
tion was disregarded until 1738, when, through the *^$ey7rcir' 
influence of Lewis Moms, the application was granted, '^'Ty^** 
and Mr. Morris himself received 
the first commission as royal gov- 
ernor/ over the separate province of 
New Jersey. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MARYLAND* 




1. 'The second charter given* to the London Com- 
pany, embraced, within the limits of Virginia, all the 
terntory which now forms the state of Maryland. *The 
country near the head of the Chesapeake weis early 
explored *> by the Virginians, and a profitable trade in 
furs was established with the Indians. 'In 1631 Wil- 
liam Clayborne, a man of resolute and enterprising 
spirit, who had first been sent out as a surveyor, by the 
London Company, and who subsequently was appoint- 
ed a member of the council, and secretary of the col- 
ony, obtained'' a royal license to traffic with the Indians. 

2. •Under this license, which W£is confirmed'* by a 
commission from the governor of Virginia, Clayborne 
perfected several trading establishments which he had 
previously formed ; one on the island of Kent,t nearly 



1609. 

a. Juno S. 
See p. 53. 
3. In iohai 
torn Mary- 
land embrO' 

ced7 
b. 1627, 8, 9. 
4. By whom 
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said of the 

license to 
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c. May 96. 
1632. 

d. March 18. 
6. What set- 
tlements did 
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* MARYLAND, the most southern of the Middle States, is very irregular in ite out 
line, and contains an area of about 11,000 square miles. The Chesapeake Bay runs 
nearly through the state from N. to S., dividing it into two parts, called the Eastern 
Shore and the Western Shore. The land on the eastern shore is generally level and 
low. and, in many places, is covered with stagnant waters ; yet the soil possesses con- 
siderable fertility. The country on the western shore, below the falls of the rivers, is 
similar to that on the eastern, but above the falls the country becomes gradually un- 
even and hilly, and in the western part of the state is mountainous. Iron ore is found 
in various parts of the state, and extensive beds of coal between the mountains in the 
western part 

t Kent, the largest island in Chesapeake Bay, lies opposite Annapolis, near the easx- 
em shore, and belongs to Queen Anne's County. It is nearly in the form of a triangle, 
and contains an area af about forty-five square miles (See Map, neit page.) 
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1639. opposite Annapolis,* in the very heart of Maryland ; 
TT^^^TJP and one near the mouth of the Susquehanna. »Clay- 
^^^ borne had obtained a monopoly of the fur trade, and 
Virginia? Virginia aimed at extending her jurisdiction over the 
large tract of unoccupied territory lying between her 
borders and those of the Dutch in New Netherlands, 
s. Hmowere 'But before the settlements of Clayborne could be com- 
lS/SlftJ? pleted, and the claim of Virginia confirmed, a new 
province was formed within her limits, and a govern- 
ment established on a plan as extraordinary as its re- 
sults were benevolent. 
8. whatu 3. 'As early as 1621, Sir George Calvert, whose 
lSSb(&' ^^^1® was Lord Baltimore, a Roman Catholic nobleman, 
•»«»■«' influenced by a desire of opening in America a refuge 
for Catholics, who were then persecuted in England, 
had established a Catholic colony in Newfoundland, 
and had freely expended his estate in advancing its 
\tr^**SifS» ^^^®^sts. *But the rugged soil, the unfavorable cli- 
'tu^t^fa mate, and the frequent annoyances from the hostile 
Seto^nd- French, soon destroyed all hopes of a flourishing col- 
^"^ ony. «He next visited* Virginia, in whose mild and 
6. What fertile regions he hoped to find for his followers a 
^iiSriti!^ peaceful and quiet asylum. The Virginians, however, 
wmhSri received him with marked intolerance, and he soon 
eeivtd? found that, even here, he could not enjoy his religious 
SiJnt^m opinions in peace. 

^iStattii!^ 4. «He next turned his attention to the unoccupied 
iohaix^ country beyond the Potomac ; and as the dissolution of 
the result? the London Company had restored to the monarch his 
1632. prerogative over the soil, Calvert, a favorite with the 
'■ tr^'?^ royal family, found no difficulty in obtaining a charter 
d^aSn? ^^^ domains in that happy clime. ''The charter was 
b. April 25. probably drawn by the hand of Lord Baltimore him- 

\ht^eiien! ^^'^' ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^"^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^V" vicinity or annapolis. 

andname of ed the roval seal, the same was made 

theterrUiiry . . i • ^/^ m omi 

granted I out to his son Cecil. ^The terri- 

* Annapolis, (fonnerly called Providence,) now the capital 
of Maryland, Is situated on the S.W. side of the River Severn, 
two miles from its entrance into Chdsapcnke Bay. It is 
twenty-five miles S. from Baltimore, and thirty-three N.E. 
frran Washington. The orifrinni plan of the city wag de 
signed in the form of a circle, with the Sbite-house on an 
eminence in the centre, and the streets, like radii, divei^ng 
fVom it (See Map.) 
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lory thus granted,' extending north to the 40th degree, 1633. 
the latitude of Philadelphia, was now erected into a ^ juneac. 
separate province, and, in honor of Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Henry IV. king of France, and wife of the 
English monarch, was named Maryland. 

5. ^The charter granted to Lord Baltimore, unlike ^^J^^ 
any which had hitherto passed the royal seal, secured ^^*^^ 
to the emigrants equality in religious rights and civil charter! 
freedom, and an independent share in the legislation 

of the province. *The laws of the colony were to be s. hou) wen 
established with the advice and approbation of a ma- ^«SiS&.^ 
jority of the freemen, or their deputies ; and although '**'**^^ 
Christianity was made the law of the land, yet no 
preferences were given to any sect or party. 

6. 'Maryland was also most carefully removed from ». what/w^ 
all dependence upon the crown ; the proprietor was toeregraL? 
left free and uncontrolled in his appointments to office; ^'j^mti 
and it was farther expressly stipulated, that no tax '^eSrf^' 
whatsoever should ever be imposed by the crown upon 

the inhabitants of the province. 

7. *Under this liberal charter, Cecil Calvert, the son, J^^ «!i 
who had succeeded to the honors and fortunes of his the/avor- 
father, found no difficulty in enlisting a sufficient ntngS^ 
number of emigrants to form a respectable colony; ^'^*^^**^ 
nor was it long before gendemen of birth and fortune 

were found ready to join in the enterprise. 'Lord 
Baltimore himself, having abandoned his original 1633. 
purpose of conducting the emigrants in person, ap- '^JK^ 
pointed his brother, Leonard Calvert, to act as his lieu- tooMmade? 
tenant. 

8. 'In December, 1633, the latter, with about two 
hundred emigrants, mostly Roman Catholics, sailed** b. Dec. s. 
for the Potomac, where they arrived* in March of the 1634. 
following year. In obedience to the express command ^' ^^^ •• 
of the king, the emigrants were welcomed with cour- ticcowt qf 
tesy by Harvey, the governor of Virginia, although 'i^e^fhi' 
Virginia had remonstrated against the grant to Lord a^^^^Mr 
Baltimore, as an invasion of her rights of trade with ^y^^j^l^ 
the Indians, and an encroachment on her territorial 

limits. ^d^%Sr 

9. """Calvert, having proceeded about one hundred verv$ inter- 
and fifty miles up the Potomac, found on its eastern ^lUlSuf 
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1634. bank the Indian village of Piscataway,* the chieftain 

i.ivh^ ^^ which would not bid him either go or stay, but told 

tp<u the Ant him " He miffht use his own discretion." * Deeming 

model It unsafe, however, to settle so high up the river, he 

descended the stream, entered the river now called St. 

Mary's,t and, about ten miles from its junction with 

the Fotomac, purchased of the Indians a village, where 

a. April 6. he commenced* a settlement, to which was given the 

name St Mary's. 

9,mnov)m 10. *The wise policy of Calvert, in paying the In- 

SS/Sr*!^ dians for their lands, and in treatitg them with lib- 

^aSxdf^ erality and kindness, secured their confidence and 

8 Describe fri^iidship. 'The English obtained from the forests 

jt^ 'to^ abundance of game, and as they had come into pos- 

thecoiony. sessiou of lands already cultivated, they looked forward 

with confidence to abundant harvests. No sufferings 

were endured, — no fears of want were excited, — and 

under the fostering care of its liberal proprietor the 

colony rapidly advanced in wealth and population. 

1635. 11- *Early in 1635 the first legislative assembly of 

iaid^tfts *^® province was convened*' at St. Mar/s, but as the 

^t legis- records have been lost,*= little is known of its proceed- 

woMwn- .^^g •Notwithstanding the pleasant auspices under 

b. March 8. which the colony commenced, it did not long remain 
'^'beiiSn of' wholly exempt from intestine troubles. Claybome had, 
next pall ^^om the first, refused to submit to the authority of Lord 

rroKf Baltimore, and, acquiring confidence in his increasing 

were caused Strength, he rcsolved to maintain his possessions by 

lorwj force of arms. A bloody skirmish occurred^ on one of 

d. May. the rjversj of Maryland, and several lives were lost, 

«• ^^ but Clayborne's men were defeated and taken prisoners. 

pro^ingi 12. *Clayborne himself had previously fled to Vir- 

'in relation ginia, and, when reclaimed by Maryland, he was sent 

e*M^L ^ ^^^ governor of Virginia to England for trial. The 

' 1638. ' Maryland assembly declared* him guilty of treason, 



* This Indian village was fifteen miles S. from Washington, on the east side of the 
'Potomac, at the mouth of Piscataway Creek, opposite Mount Vernon, and near the site 
of the pre-!ent Fort Washington. 

t The St. Mary's River, called by Calvert Sf. George's River, enters the Potomac from 
the north, about fifteen miles from the entrance of the latter into the Chesapeake. It 
is properly a small arm or estuary of the Chesapeake. 

X Note.— This skirmish occurred either on the River Wicomico, or the Pocomoke, on 
the eastern shore of Maryland ; the former fifty-five miles, and the latter eighty miles 
8.E. from the Isle of Kent. 
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seized his estates, and declared them forfeited/ In 163§. 
England, Clayborne applied to the king to gain redress 
for his alleged wrongs ; but after a full hearing it was 
decided that the charier of Lord Baltimore was valid 
against the earlier license of Clayborne, and thus the 
claims of the proprietor were fully confirmed. 

13. ^At first the people of Maryland convened in 1639. 
general assembly for passing laws, — each freeman ^i^Vj^ft 
being entitled to a vote ; but in 1639 the more con- *^^^'*'^ 
venient form of a representative government was estab- *^"^J^2 
Lshed, — ^the people being allowed to send as many del- "vuu? 
egates to the general assembly as they should think 
proper. *At the same time a declaration of rights was 9. wuit 
adopted ; the powers of the proprietor were, defined ; ^«^3^« 
and all the liberties enjoyed by English subjects at 'wu***^ 
home, were confirmed to the people of Maryland. 

14. 'About the same time some petty hostilities were J^^^^^g 
carried on against the Indians, which, in 1642, broke indtaniffor 
out into a general Indian war, that was not terminated /£&^ 
until 1644. 1644. 

15. *Early in 1645 Clayborne returned to Maryland, 1645. 
and, having succeeded in creating a rebellion, com- A,w?uunew 
pelled the governor *to withdraw into Virginia for pro- toerecamed 
tection. «The vacant government was immediately ^IfoSSf 
seized by the msurgents, who distinguished the period s. w?unwtu 
of their dominion by disorder and misrule ; and not- ^^^ISt' 
withstanding the most vigorous exertions of the gov- S^ov&rn- 
ernor, the revolt was not suppressed until August of '^^fJlSi 
the following year. 1646. 

16. •Although religious toleration had been declared, z.whatvm 
by the proprietor, one of the fundamental principles of fSrdiors- 
the social union over which he presided, yet the assem- ''j^^J^onf " 
bly, in order to give the principle the sanction of their 
authority, proceeded to incorporate it in the laws of the 1649. 
province. It was enacted* that no person, professing a. Biay 1. 
to believe in Jesus Christ, should be molested in respect 

of his religion, or the free exercise thereof; and that 
any one, who should reproach his neighbor with op- 
probrious names of religious distinction, should pay a 
fine to the person insulted. ^^ 

17. Thus Maryland quickly followed Rhode Island hoiun- u a»- 
m establishing religious toleration by law. 'While jifS^tonS? 

7 
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1649. at this very period the Puritans were persecuting their 
""TTJj;^^ Protestant brethren in Massachusetts, and the Episco- 
?S?Sn?5- P^lians were retorting the same severity on the Puri- 
/ij«Mi»if^- tans in Virginia, there was forming, in Maryland, a 
other coio- sanctuary where all might worship, and none might 
**^' oppress; and where even Protestants sought refuge 
from Protestant intolerance.* 

1650. 18. *In 1650 an important law was passed,* con- 
a. April 16. finning the division oi the legislative body into two 

pmcmt^imo branches, an upper and a lower house ; the former 
^iniS^t^ consisting of the governor and council, appointed by 
the proprietor, and the latter of the burgesses or repre- 
%. What u sentatives, chosen by the people. *At the same session 
*rS^'(5f the rights of Lord Baltimore, £is proprietor, were ad- 
«S«,^5S mitted, but all taxes were prohibited unless they were 
qfuucatumJ levied with the consent of the freemen. 

165 1. 19. *In the mean time the parliament had established 
rncMna^ its supremacy in England, and had appointed^ certain 
^iruSj&f commissioners, of whom Clay borne was one, to reduce 

wuh the and govern the colonies bordering on the bay of the 

^mSu7 Chesapeake. «The commissioners appearing in Mary- 

** A*rii*8. ^^^^j Stone, the lieutenant of Lord Baltimore, was at 

A juIf 8. first removed*^ from his office, bul was soon after re- 

1654. stored.'* In 1654, upon the dissolution of the Long 

6. What Parliament, from which the commissioners had re- 

turredhe- ceived their authority. Stone restored the full powers 

meaiid the of the proprietor ; but the commissioners, then in Vir- 

rmSmqf gi^ia, again entered the province, and compelled Stone 

Gov. stone? ^q surrender his commission and the government into 

e. Aug. I. their hands. • 

s. What we 20. •Pajrties had now become identified with reli- 
^i^tu!^ gious sects. The Protestants, who had now the power 
ih^ir^^un- ^^ their own hands, acknowledging the authority of 
dency7 Cromwell, were hostile to monarchy and to an hered- 
itary proprietor ; and while they contended earnestly 
for every civil liberty, they proceeded to disfranchise 
those who differed from them in matters of religion. 
Oct. -Nov. Catholics were excluded from the assembly which was 
then called ; and an act of the assembly declared that 

* N(«TB.— Bozman, in his History of Maryland, ii. S50— 356, dwells at considerable 
^ngth upon these laws ; bnt he maintatira that a migoiity of the iQemhers of the a»- 
aembly of 1649 were Pretettants. 
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Catholics were aot entided to the protection of the 1654. 
laws of Maryland. 

21. *In January of the following 3rear, Stone, the 1655. 
lieutenant of Lord Baltimore, reassumed his office of J.- i!^*?f. 

. • I r I'll measures 

governor,— organized an armed force, — and seized the J^^fL'^** 
provincial records. *Civil war followed. Several skir- tenant qf 
mishes occurred between the contending parties, and mon?'^' 
at length a decisive battle* was fought,* which resulted ^^IStofuSi 
in the defeat of the Catholics,- with the loss of about followed. 
fifty men in killed and wounded. Stone himself was ** ^^ ** 
taken prisoner, and four of the principal men of the 
province were executed. 1656. 

22. 'In 1656 Josiah Fendall was commissioned^ ^wMtfur- 
fifovemor by the proprietor, but he was soon after ar- i^duturh- 

o 11 "St-**^^ ' L r -T'li 1 ^'"'^ took 

rested* by the Protestant party. After a divided rule p^. and 
of nearly two years, between the contending parties, they cSmio- 
Fendall was at length acknowledged'^ governor, and J^^ 
the proprietor was restored to the full enjoyment of his 1 658. 
rights. *Soon after the death* of Cromwell, the Pro- d. April a. 
tector of England, the Assembly of Maryland, fearing «• sept. vm, 
a renewal of the dissensions which had long distracted to /K/mS? 
the province, and seeing no security but in asserting ^^^^^S'^ 
the power of the people, dissolved the upper house, '**^^' 
consisting of the governor and his council, and assumed^ If 
to itself the whole legislative power of the state. '5 ^^at* 

23. «Fendall, having surrendered the trust which '^S*?? 
Lord Baltimore had confided to him, accepted from the Fendaii? 
assembly a new commission as governor. «But on the ^/^^J^* 
restoration* of monarchy in England, the proprietor was j^^^^tm^ 



re-established, in his rights, — Philip Calvert wa^ ap- tumofmm' 
pointed governor, — and the ancient order of mings 7 n^^teere 
was restored. ''Fendall was tried for treason and found iomicaiof- 
:u«. v„* *i. :^* :^^i i_.- _j _ ^ J^^^^V^n 



guilty ; but the proprietor wisely proclaimed a general treated, and 
pardon to political oflfenders, and Maryland once more I^ «ir«?? 
experienced the blessings of a mild government, and 1675. 
internal tranquillity. h. Dec. 10. 

24. sQn the death »» of Lord Baltimore, in 1675, his ceedediH^ 
son Charles, who inherited his father's reputation for anT^ai 
virtue and ability, succeeded him as proprietor. He h^rsSS? 

* Note.— The place where this battle was fought was on the south side of the small 
creek which fonns the southern boi^ndarv of the penlnsuU on which AnnapoUs, the 
capital of MiM7land now stands. (See BlUp, p. 143.) <. i <v 
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1676. confirmed the taw which established an absolute po- 
litical equab'ty among all denominations of Christians, 
— caused a diligent revision of the laws of the province 
to be made, and, in general, administered the govern- 
ment with great satisfaction to the people. 
1689. 25. ^At the time of the revolution m England, the 
«9«Urt?» repose of Maryland was again disturbed. The depu- 
fiikHiSaie ^^^^ ^^ ^^ proprietor having hesitated to proclaim the 
rewjg«o» new sovereigns, and a rumor having gained preva- 
&^ lence that the magistrates and the Catholics had formed 
a league with the Indians for the massacre of all the 
Protestants in the province, an armed association was 
formed for asserting the right of King William, and 
»ept for the defence of the Protestant faith. 
^thMdHu ^^' "'^^® Catholics at first endeavored to oppose, by 
^^oucsi^^ force, the designs of the association ; but they at length 
3. Hmo totm Surrendered the powers of government by capitulation. 
'^fjJfJS?" 'A convention of the associates then assumed the gov- 
Si^nM?* ernment, which they administered until 1691, when 
eha^ 7tSU ^^® ^^"&5 ^y ^^ arbitrary enactment,* deprived Lord 
tookpiactt Baltimore of his political rights as proprietor, and con- 
a. June 11. stituted Maryland a royaX government. 

1692. 27. *In the following year Sir* Lionel Copley ar- 
aca^nl^ rived as royal governor, — the principles of the pro- 
u^auonqf prietary administration were subverted, — ^religious tol- 
^aH^^ eration was abolished, — and the Church of England 
was established as the religion of the state, and was 
supported by taxation. 
laidP^tSe '^^' *^^^®^ ^° interval of more than twenty years, 
relnaininff the legal proprietor, in the person of the infant heir of 
Maryland, Lord Baltimore, was restored** to his rights, and Mary- 
KierSti- land again became a proprietary government, under 
b 171^16 which it remained until the Revolution. Few events 
of interest mark its subsequent history, until, as an in- 
dependent state, it adopted a constitution, when the 
claims of the proprietor were finally rejected. 

* PENNSYLVANIA contains an area of about 46,000 square miles. The central 
part of the state is covered by the numerous ridges of the Alieghanies, running N.E. 
and S.W., but on both sides* of the mountains the country is either level or moderately 
hilly, and the soil is generally excellent Iron ore is widely disseminated in Pennsyl 
vania, and the coal regions are very extensive. The bituminous, or soft coal, Is found 
in inexhau!«tible quantities west of the Alieghanies, and anthracite or hard coal on the 
east, particularly between the Blue Ridge and the N. branch of the Susquehanna. 
Tlie principal coal-field is Ixty-five miles in length, with an average bre{.dth of aboat 
five miies 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PENNSTLYANIA.* 

1. *As early as 1643 the Swedes, 
who had previously settled* near 
Wilmington, in Delaware, erected 
a fort on the island of Tinicum, a 
few miles below Philadelphia; 
and here the Swedish governor, 
John Printz, established his residence, 




WILLIAM FENK. 



1648, 

Settlements i. Qi^e an 



clustered along the western bank of the Delaware, '^'^riy 
and Pennsylvania was thus colonized by Swedes, ^^^J^ Jj* 
nearly forty years before the grant of the territory p^^^- 
to William Penn. a. see p. i2L 

2. «In 1681, William Penn, son of Admiral Penn, a 1681. 
member of the society of Friends, obtained'' of Charles i^J^f^ 
II. a grant of all the lands embraced in the present wuiiam 
state of Pennsylvania. ^This grant was given, as ex- tainJ 
pressed in the charter, in consideration of the desire of g'jjj*^^^' 
Penn to enlarge the boundaries of the British empire, emtionqf 
and' reduce the natives, by just and gentle treatment, m» gnmt 
to the love of civil society and the Christian religion ; ^^^*^^ 
and, in addition, as a recompense for unrequited services 
rendered by his father to the British nation. 

3. *The enlarged and liberal views of Penn, how- 
ever, embraced objects of even more extended be- 
nevolence than those expressed in the royal char- 
ter. His noble aim was to open, in the New World, hx^, ami 
an asylum where civil and religious liberty should '" '* *""* 
be enjoyed ; and where, under the benign influ 
ence of the principles of Peace, those of every sect, 
color, and clime, might dwell together in unity 
and love. ^As Pennsylvania included the principal 
settlements of the Swedes, Penn issued*^ a procla- 
mation to the inhabitants, in which he assured them 
of his ardent desire for their welfare, and prom- 
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16§1. ised that they should lire a free people, and be gov- 

erned by laws of their own making. 
^SP^^V^f 4. *Penn now published a flatlerinff account of the 
ted, and proviDce, and an invitation to purchasers, and during 
%fthe%r8t the same year three ships, with emigrants, mostly 
TiJJ^y'wid Quakers, sailed* for Pennsylvania. «In the first came 
Oct William Markham, agent of the proprietor, and deputy- 
^/nJtftonJ" governor, who was instructed to govern in harmony 
^t?^MarS^ with law, — ^to confer with the Indians respecting their 
**^' lands, — and to conclude with them a league of peace, 
b. Oct M. sjn tiie same year Penn addressed *» a letter to the na- 
^pinnwrne tivos, declaring himself and them responsible to the 
^HwaT same God, who had written his law in the hearts of 
all, and assuring them of his " great love and regard 
for them," and his " resolution to live justly, peaceably, 
and friendly" with them. 
1682. 5. ^Early in the following year Penn published* a 
l.wmdid " frame of government,*' and a code of laws, which 
tShinmi ^^^^ ^^ ^® submitted to the people of his province for 
following their approval. *He soon after obtained** from the 
d. Aui. 81. Duke of York a release of all his claims to the terri- 
**teawaild" ^^^y ^^ Pennsylvania, and Hkewise a grant* of the 
grant did present state of Delaware, then called The Terri- 
taSi 7 ' TORIES, or, " The Three Lower Counties on the Dela- 
'^wh^^dtd ^^^^®" *^^ September Penn himself, with a large 
' /u vMt number of emigrants of his own religious persuasion, 
America? g^jie^ f^j, America, and on the sixth of November fol- 
lowing landed at Newcastle. 
«l«S?2- ^' ^^^ ^^® ^ay a^®^ ^^s arrival he received in pub- 
S^iS" ^^^' fr^"^ ^^® agent of the* Duke of York, a surrender' 
mnliii °^ " '^^® Territories f — ^made a kind address to the 
f. Nov, 7. people, — and renewed the commissions of the former 
teSfw "^ag^istrates. *In accordance with his directions a 
already been friendly Correspondence had been opened with the 
^iSithv^ neighlioring tribes of Indians, by the deputy-governor 
i!^vean Markham; they had assented to the form of a treaty 
mmetti^ and they were now invited to a conference for the pur 
the Indiana posc of giving it their ratification. 'At a spot which 
*" ton.^^' IS now the site of Kensington,* one of the suburbs of 

• Kenaiwton constftates a suburb of PhUadelphia, in the N.E. part of the city, bor- 
dering on the Delaware ; and, though it has a separate goyemment of it» own, it should 
bo legarded as a {lart of the city. (See Map, p. 152.) 
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Philadelphia, the Indian chiefs assembled at the head 169S. 
of their armed warriors ; and here they were met by 
William Penn, at the head of an unarmed train of 
his religious associates, — all clad in the simple Cluaker 
garb, which the Indians long after venerated as the 
habiliments of peace. 

7. ^Taking his station beneath a spreading elm, i. wfMwat 
Penn addressed the Indians through the medium of an ^d!^!^' 
interpreter. He told them that the Great Spirit knew '^'^^ 
with what sincerity he and his people desired to live 

m friendship with them. " We meet," such were his 
words, " on the broad pathway of good faith and good 
will ; no advantage shall be taken on either side ; dis- 
putes shall be settled by arbitrators mutually chosen : 
and all shall be openness and love." *Having paid 9. what u 
the chiefs the stipulated price for their lands, he de- ncm-fJlL 
livered to them a parchment record of the treaty, '^^^^ 
which he desired that they would carefully preserve, 
for the information of their posterity, for three genera- 
tions. 

8. 'The children of the forest cordially acceded to 3, W7kirdi4 
the terms of friendship offered them, and pledged them- 'JJ.^^JST* 
selves to live in love with William Penn and his chil 

dren, as long as the sun and moon should endure. 
<The friendship thus created between the province and iAVfunwen 
the Indians continued more than seventy years, and %SS?o} 
was never interrupted while the Quakers retained the ^^^^^' 
control of the government. Of all the American col- 
onies, the early history of Pennsylvania alone is wholly 
exempt from scenes of savage warfare. The Quakers 
came without arms, and with no message but peace, 
and not a drop of their blood was ever shed by an 
Indian. 

9. »A few months after Penn's arrival, he selected 1683. 
a place between the rivers Schuylkill* and Delaware, l^^t°'^ 
for the capital of his province, — purchased the land of "»*-^2HJ^', 
the Swedes, who had already erected a church there, adeipMa. 
%nd having regulated the model of the future city by a 

* The SekHylkill River, in the eastern part of Pennsylvania, rises by three |irinciiml 
tranches in Schuylicill Connty, and pursuing a S.E. course, enters Delaware River five 
jDiles below Philadolphio. Vessels of from 300 tct400 tons ascend It to the western 
« harves of Philadelphia. (See Map, p. ISO.) 
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16§3. map, named it Philadelphia,* or the city of " Brotherly 
I. whnt i» Love." ^The groves of chestnut, walntit, and pine, 
•j**j^^ which marked the site, were commemorated by the 
»treet$7 neunes given to the principal streets. ^At the end of a 
year the city numbered eighty dwellings, and at the 
end of two years it contained a population of two thou- 
sand five hundred inhabitants. 

10. 'The second assembly of the province was held 
in the infant city in March, 1683. The "frame of 
government," and the laws previously agreed upon, 
were amended at the suggestion of Penn ; and, in 

mnendSij their place, a charter of liberties, signed by him, was 
a. April 13. adopted,' which rendered Pennsylvania, nearly all but 
4 whatie ^" name, a representative democracy. •While in the 
p'^»%b- ^^^^^ colonies the proprietors reserved to themselves 
eraiitvtothe the appointment of the judicial and executive officers, 
'*^'* William Penn freely surrendered these powers to the 
people. His highest ambition, so difierent from that 
of the founders of most colonies, was to do good to the 
people of his care ; and to his dying day he declared 
that if they needed any thing more to make them hap- 
pier, he would readily grant it 

11. *In August, 1684, Penn sailed for England, 
having first appointed five commissioners of the pro- 
vincid council, with Thomas Lloyd as president, to 

StS^pSSSe administer the government during his absence. 'Little 

" occurred to disturb the quiet of the province until 169 1, 

when the' " three lower counties on the Delaware/' 
6. What it dissatisfied with some pro- 

•aULcfthe ,. - ' -J^ c 

withdrawal ceedmsrs 01 a maiority oi 
council. Withdrew *> 
from the Union, and, 
with the reluctant con- 
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* Philadelphia Citv, now the second In size 
and population in the United States, is situa- 
ted t)etvreen the Delaware and the Schuylkill 
Rivers, five miles above their jnnction, and 
120 miles, by the Delaware River, from the 
ocean. It is about eighty miles, in a direct 
line, S.W. from New York, and 125 N.E. from 
Washington. The c<nnpact part of the city is 
now more than eight miles in circumference. 
•See Map.) 
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a separate deputy goremor was then appointed over 1691. 
them. 

12. *In the mean time James II. had been driven ^•^^j^*' 
from his throne, and William Penn was several times p«tn> *jih 
imprisoned in England, in consequence of his sup- ^EnSiandf 
posed adherence to the cause of the fallen monarch, -gg^ 
"In 1692 Penn's provincial government was taken a.oct.8i. 
from him, by a royal commission* to Grovemor Fletcher, i.whenwa$ 
of New York ; who, the following year, reunited»» Del- 'H^^^mm 
aware to Pennsylvania, and extended the royal author- ^J^fi^' 
ity over both. Soon after, the suspicions against Penn J^'^^^ 
were removed, and in August, 1694, he was restored* fouowed? 
to his proprietary rights. ^'^^ati, 

13. »In the latter part of the year 1699 Penn again 1599 
visited** his colony, but instead of the quiet and repose a. Dec. 10. 
which he expected, he found the people dissatisfied, pSSt^Jlfn 
and demanding still further concessions and privileges. JJy^^^ 
<He therefore presented • them another charter, or frame 'f^Jf^^ 
of government, more liberal than the former, and con- g. Nov. 7. 
ferring greater powers on the people ; but all his eflforts '™*\j^ 
could not remove the objections of the delegates of the tu la&r to 
lower counties, who had already withdrawn^ from the ^^I'^U 
assembly, and who now refused to receive the charter ^^JSjJJ?? 
continuing their union with Pennsylvania. 'In the t- oct 90. 
following year the legislature of Pennsylvania was 1702. 
convened apart, and in 1703 the two colonies agreed -JJ^^^ 
to the separation. They were never again united in ^^J^**^^ 
legislation, although the same governor still continued 

to preside over both. 

14. 'Immediiately after the grant of the last charter, e. wmr^ 
Penn returned* to England, where his presence was pc&^vret- 
necessary to resist a project which the English min- ^JJ^^, 
isters had formed, of abolishing all the proprietary gov- g. Dec. 1701. 
emments in America. ''He died in England in 1718, 17 18. 
leaving his interest in Pennsylvania and Delaware to 7. whm du 
his sons John, Thomas, and Richard Penn, who con- ^ISw&t 
tinned to administer the government, most of the time ^^th^S^. 
by deputies, until the American revolution, when the J^pJiJ^H 
conunon wealth purchased all their claims in the prov- ^ounuxi . 
ince for about 580,000 dollars. 

7# 
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;~ CHAPTER X. 

Chapter 
X.tTeat? NORTH CAROLINA.* 

^b^?p.k!' ^' *'r*i® early attempts* of the English, under Sir 

1. What u Waher Raleigh, to form a settlement on the coast of 

'^riyS^ North Carolina, have already been mentioned.' ^Abou 

BMU^Nouh forty years later, the king of England granted'' to Sir 

^^680*' Robert Heath a large tract of country lying betweer 

a. Of the the 30th and 36th degrees of north latitude, which was 

^Iroi!^^^ erected into a province by the name of Carolina. ^No 

8.^^%*L- settlements, however, were made under the grant, 

dared void? which, ou that account, was afterwards declared void. 

*'b^h^ 2. -^Between 1640 and 1650 exploring parties from 

«a!/im«2' Virginia penetrated into Carolina, and from the same 

^^emiedf source came the first emigrants, who soon after settled* 

c. The par- near the mouth of the Chowan,t on the northern shore 
'*''t"i^" of Albemarle Sound. »In 1663 the province of Car- 
known, olina was granted'* to Lord Clarendon and seven 

\owhSnwM others, and in the same year a government under Wil- 
gfammcSe, liam Drummond was established over the little settle- 
gowmment "^^^^ ^n the Chowan, which, in honor of the Duke of 
^^Sai" -A-lbemarle, one of the proprietors, was called the Al- 

d. April 3. bemarle Covniy Colony. 

1665. 3. •Two years later, the proprietors having learned 

e. July 10. that the settlement was not within the limits of their 
\erudon wa» charter, the grant was extended, « so as to embrace the 
^Talii^ lialf of Florida on the south, and, on the north, all 

rishS^ within the present limits of North Carolina, and west- 
jtowerswere Ward to the Pacific Ocean. ''The charter secured re- 
thediartJf? ligious freedom to the people, and a voice in the legis- 

* NORTH CAROLINA, one of the Soathern States, lylDR next south of Virginia, 
contains an area of nearly 50,000 square miles. Along the whole coast is a narrow 
ridge of sand, separated from the mainland in some places by narrow, and in other 
places by broad sound» and bays. The country for more than sixty miles from the 
coast is a low sandy plain, with many swamps and marshes and inlets from the sea. 
The natural growth of this region is almost universally pitch pine. Above the fails 
of the rivers the country becomes uneven, and the soil more fertile. In the western 
part of tlie state is an elevated table land, and some high ranges of the Alleghanies. 
Black Mountain, the highest point in the United States east of the Roclcy Mountiins, 
is 6,476 feet high. The gold region of North Carolina lies on both sides of the Blue 
Ridge, in the S. Western part of the state. 

t The Ckotoan River, formed by the union of Nottoway, Meherrin, and Blackwater 
Rivers, which rise and run chiefly in Virginia, flows into Albemarle Sound, a little 
north of the mouth of the Roanoke. The flrst settlements were on the N.E. side <^ 
the Chowan, near the present village of Edenton. 
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lation of the colony ; but granted to the corporation of 16M. 
eight, an extent of powers and privileges, that made it 
evident that the formation of an empire was contem- 
plated. 

4. ^During the same year that the grant to Claren- Ji.^{JJj^ 
don was extended, another colony was firmty estab- theeatabtiaft- 
lished within the present limits of North cfarolina. ^SrmSn 
In 1660 or 1661, a band of adventurers from New ^^^' 
England entered Cape Fear River,* purchased a tract 

of land from the Indians, and, a few miles below Wil- 
mington,! on Old Town Creek,J formed a settlement. 
The colony did not prosper. The Indians became 
hostile, and before the autumn of 1663, the settlement 
was abandoned. Two years later a number of plant- 
ers from Barbadoes4 formed a permanent settlement. :;'*-. 
near the neglected site of the New England co/ony, [ ' ' 
and -a county named Clarendon was established, with! • * 
' the same constitution and powers that had heen 
granted to Albemarle. *Sir John Yeamans, the ^.Whou 
choice of the people, ruled the colony with pruderf^e ^SriST 
and affection. 8. ^r;^ ^^4 

5. »As the proprietors of Carolina anticipated the.^^^J^J^ 
rapid growth of a great and powerful people within ^^^ 
the limits of their extensive and fertile territory, they J^'f*^ 
thought proper to establish a permanent forai of gov- 
ernment, commensurate, in dignity, with the vastness vufnmSn 
of their expectations. *The task of framing the con- JJJ^SIV 
stitution was assigned to the Earl of Shaftesbury, one 

of the number, who chose the celebrated philosopher, 
John Locke, as his friend and adviser in the work of 
legislation. 

* Cape Fear River, In North Carolina, is formed by the vie, or wilmiw qtow, m. c 
union of Haw and Deep Rivers, aliout 125 miles N.W. from 
Wilmington. It enter^ the Atlantic by two channels, one 
on each side of Smithes Island, twenty and twenty-five miles 
below Wilmington. (See the Map.) 

t Wilmington, the principal seaport in North Carolina, is 
sitnated on the east side of Cape Fear River, twenty-five 
miles from the ocean, by way of Cape Fear, and 150 miles 
N.E. from Charleston. (.See Map.) 

X Old Town Creek is a small stream that enters Cape Fear 
River from the W. eight miles below Wihnington. (Map.) 

$ Barbadoes is one of the Caribbee or Windward Islands, 
and the most eastern of the West Indies. It is twenty miles 
long, and contains an area of about 150 square miles. The 
Inland was granted by James I. to the Earl of Marlborough 
in ]ftS4. 
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1660. 6. *The object of the proprietors, as expressed* by 
a. coMtitu- themselves, was " to make the government of Carolina 
twnj siffned agree, as nearly as possible, to the monarchy of which 
1. WTiatioof it wa« a part ; and to avoid erecting a numerous 
t&fr^r^ democracy." ^A constitution of one hundred and twenty 
^^ articles, called the " Fundamental CJonstitutions," was 
the nature adoptBcl, establishing a government to be administered 
ttuutSn by lords and noblemen ; connecting political power 
o^tedi ^jj^ hereditary wealth; and placing nearly every of- 
fice in the government beyond the reach of the people. 

1670. '^^ 'The attempt to establish the new form of gov- 
s. vnva u emment proved ineffectual. The former plain and 
al^impno simple laws were suited to the circumstances of the 

eoMtuutSn people, and the magnificent model of government, with 

wSIa??? 1^ appendages of royalty, contrasted too ludicrously 

***^^ wkh the sparse population and rude cabins of Carolina. 

Aftter a contest of little more than twenty years, the 

constitution, which was never in effectual operation, 

and which had proved to be a source of perpetual dis- 

b. 19I8. Qpi^ was abrogated** by the proprietors themselves. 

1671. ^^- *The Clarendon county colony had never been 
c Aug. very numerous, and the barrenness of the soil in its 

cJSancl* vicmity, offered little promise of reward to new adven- 
mdA^ turers. In 1671 Sir John Yeamans, the governor, 
d^eatefSui was transferred* firom the colony to the charge of an- 
'^ciaren- Other which had recently been established^ in South 
d s^f 160. Carolina. Numerous removals to the southward greatly 
reduced the numbers of the inhabitants, and nearly the 
whole country embraced within the limits of the Clar- 
endon colony was a second time surrendered to the 
aborigines before the year 1690. 
5. What it 9. 'Domestic dissensions long retarded the prosperity 
iSSimiin of the Albemarle or northern colony. Disorder arose 
t^tt^- from the attempts of the governors to administer the 
ony^ government according to the constitution of the pro- 
prietors ; excessive taxation, and restrictions upon the 
1676. commerce of the colony, occasioned much discontent ; 
while numerous refugees from Virginia, the actors in 
Bacon's rebellion, friends of popular liberty, being 
kindly sheltered in Carolina, gave encouragement to 
1577 the people to resist oppression. 
Doc. ' 10. 'The very year after the suppression of Bacon's 
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lebellion in Virginia, a revolt occurred in Carolina, 1677, 
occasioned by an atteitipt to enforce the revenue laws s.Qfth6 
against a vessel from New England. The people took ^^^^^^^ 
arms in support of a smuggler, and imprisoned the ''^J^/J* 
president of the colony and six members of his council. 
John Culpepper, who had recently fled from South 
Carolina, was the leader in the insurrection. * During i. how wa» 
several years, officers chosen by the people adminis- rSSdarii 
tered the government, and tranquillity was for a time preserved? 
restored. The inhabitants were restless and turbulent 
under a government imposed on them from abroad, 
but Arm and tranquil when left to take care of them- 
selves. 

11. ain 1683 Seth Sothel, one of the proprietors, 1683. 
arrived as governor of the province. Being exceed- *gJJJS*J|*? 
ingly avaricious, he not only plundered the colonists, '^°^«?^' 
but cheated his proprietary associates. He valued his what wm 
office only as the means of gaining wealth, and in the ^^^°^ 
pursuit of his favorite object, whether as judge or ex- 
ecutive, he was ever open to bribery and corruption. 

'A historian of North Carolina remarks, that "the dark 3. wtuu u 
shades of his character were not relieved by a single '^*'^? 
ray of virtue." *The patience of the inhabitants being ^ ^rhatis 
e^diausted after, nearly six years of oppression, they »«*^<^^ 
seized their governor with the design of sending him "TrLi? 
to England; but, at his own request, he was tried by 1688. 
the assembly, which banished him from the colony. 1689. 

12. »Ludwell,the next governor, redressed the frauds, IJdffthe 
public and private, which Sothel had committed, and J^'iJ^^!^ 
restored order to the colony. 'In 1695 Sir John Arch- weiii 
dale, another of the proprietors, a man of much saga- ^ ^*^ 
city and exemplary conduct, arrived as governor of arkvai and 
both the CaroUnas. 'In 1698 the first settlements *^^^Stote? 
were made on Pamlico or Tar* River. The Pam- ^{^gjjj*. 
lico Indians in that vicinity had been nearly destroyed, ^^^ 
two years previously, by a pestilential fever; while River,md 
another numerous tribe had been greatly reduced by ^parlime 
the arms of a more powerful nation. ^'tlSmV 



* Tar River, in the eastern part of North Carolina, flows S.E., and enters Pamlico 
.Sound. It is the principal river next south of the Roanoke. It expands into a wide 
estuary a short distance below the vilhure of Washington, from which place to Pamlico 
Sound, a distance of forty miles, It is called Pamlico River. 
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ITOT. 13. 'The want of harmony, which generally pre- 
I. whati* vailed between the proprietors and the people, did not 
^Mue^ check the increase of population. *In 1707 a company 
population? of French Protestants, who had previously settled in 
arHvcdqf Virginia, removed to Carolina. Two years later, they 
tnigrantsJ ^ere foUowod by a hundred German families from the 
1709. Rhine;* who had been driven in poverty, from their 
homes, by the devastations of war, and religious per- 
•.H7i<tfpn>- secution. 'The proprietors assigned to each family 
mtSeMfhe two hundred ana fifW acres of land ; and generous 
tmigranui contributions in England furnished them with pro- 
visions and implements of husbandry, sufficient for 
their immediate wants. 
4. What 14. *A great change had fallen upon the numerous 
fSiSi^wn Indian tribes on the seacoast, since the time of Sir 
trSePa^^ Walter Raleigh's attempted settlements. One tribe, 
str wcuS ^^^^^ could then bring three thousand bowmen into 
Raleigh? the field, was now reduced to fifteen men ; another had 
entirely disappeared ; and, of the whole, but a remnant 
remained. After having sold most of their lands, their 
reservations had been encroached upon ; — strong drink 
had degraded the Indians, and crafty tracers had im- 
poverished them ; and they had passed away before the 
march of civilization, like snow beneath a vertical sun. 
6. whaiu 15. «The Tuscaroras and the Corees, being farther 
fw^r^ inland, had held little intercourse with the whites ; but 
c^J^f they had observed, with jealousy and fear, their grow- 
ing power, and the rapid advance of their settlements, 
1711. and with Indian secrecy they now plotted the exter- 
6. fiftw an mination of the strangers. 'A surveyor, who was 
"^mm^ found upon their lands with his chain and compass, 
^"^h^Si^ was the first victim.' Leaving their fire-arms, to avoid 
a 'St. suspicion, in small parties, acting in concert, they ap- 
b.oct.2. proached the scattered settlements along Roanokef 
iLiii^f I^iv^^ and Pamlico Sound ; and in one night, »> one 
c^Barn- huudrcd and thirty persons fell by the hatchet 
vieS&u. 16. ''Colonel Barnwell, with a considerable body ot 

* The Rhine, one of the most important rivers in Europe, rises in Switzerland, passes 
through Lake Constance, and after flowing N. and N.W. through Germany, it turns to 
tlie west, and, through several channels, enters the North Sea or German Ocean, be- 
tween Holland and Belgium. 

t Roanoke River, formed by the junction of Staunton and Dan Rivers, near the Kouth 
boundary of Virginia, flows S.E. through the northeastern part of North Carolina , and 
enters the head of Albemarle Sound. 
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friendly Cherokees, Creeks, and Catawbas, was sent IT Id. 
from South Carolina to the relief of the settlers, and 
having defeated the enemy in different actions, he pur- 
sued &em to their fortified town,* which capitulated, 
and the Indians were allowed to escape. *But in a i.cfths 
few days the treaty was broken on both sides, and the gf^^,and 
Indians renewed hostilities. At length Colonel Moore, 'iS/tMrf 
of South Carolina, arrived,' with forty white men and ^ Dec 
eight hundred friendly Indians: and in 1713 the Tus- 1713. 
caroras were besieged in their fort,t and eight hun- 
dred taken prisoners. *• At last the hostile part of the b. April* 
tribe migrated north, and, joining their kindred in 
New York, became the sixth nation of the Iroquois 
confederacy. In 1715 peace was concluded* with the 1715. 
Corees. «• *•«»»• 
17. *In 1729, the two Carolinas, which had hitherto 1729. 
been under the superintendence of the same board of %^^ JJ" 
projMrietors, were finally separated ;<* and royal govern- n»? 
ments, entirely unconnected, were established* over - ^' ^^ 
thenL "From this time, until the period immediately 8*GfM«m 
preceding the Revolution, few events occurred to dis- 'o^^SnM 
turb the peace and increasing prosperity of North Car- '^^^ 
olina. In 1744 public attention was turned to the de- ^^£^ 
fence of the seacoast,on account of the commencement tfOBtimetm 
of hostilities between England and Spain. About the tton. * 
time of the commencement of the French and Indian 
war, the colony received large accessions to its num- 1754. 
bers, by emigrants from Ireland and Scotland, and 
thus the settlements were extended into the interior, 
where the soil was far more fertile than the lands pre- 
viously occupied. 

* This place was near the River Neuse, a short distance above Edenton, m Craren 
County. 

f This place was in Greene County, on Cotenttua ((W Ck>techney) Greek, a short dis* 
tanee above its entrance into the River Neuse. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Qfvfhat 
doea Chapter 
XLireatl SOUTH CAROLINA.* 

I. whatia 1. 'The charter granted to Lord Clarendon and 

'Sirter^S Others, in 1663, embraced, as has been stated,' a large 

^scr*iM extent of territory, reaching from Virginia to Florida. 

1 670 ^-^^^^^ ^lie establishment of a colony in the northern part 

a. Give an of their province, the proprietors, early in 1670, fitted 

mp&^ out several ships, with emigrants, for planting a south- 

'inonyin ^^^ colony, under the direction of William Sayle, who 

^Sio"^ had previously explored the coast The ships which 

bore the emigrants entered the harbor of Port Royal, 

near Beaufort,t whence, after a short delay, they sailed 

into AshleyJ River, on the south side of which the 

settlement of Old Charleston was commenced. The 

colony, in honor of Sir George Carteret, one of the 

proprietors, was called the Carteret County Colony. 

1671. 2. 'Early in 1671 Governor Sayle sunk under the 

»• ^^^^ diseases of a sickly climate, and the council appointed 

1671 ? " Joseph West to succeed him, until they should learn 

the will of the proprietors. In a few months. Sir John 

b. Dec Yeamans, then governor of Clarendon, was appointed •» 

A.H(nowaa ffovemor of the southern colony. *From Barbadoes 

^JSj^SSf ^^ brought a number of African slaves, and South 

teuhuoor- Carolina was, from the first, essentially, a planting 

8. miat it state, with slave labor. 'Representative government 

gSw^mSa ^^ early established' by the people, but the attempt 

^^^yT' *° carry out the plan of government formed by the pro- 

c 1671-2. prietors proved ineflTectual. 

* SOUTH CAROLINA, one of the Soutlieni States, contains an area of neariy 33,000 
square miles. The seacoast is bordered with a chain of fertile islands. The Jjm Cownr 
try, extending from eighty to 100 miles fVom the coast, is covered with forests of pitch 
pine, called pine Imrreps, interspersed with marshes and swainps, which tbnn excellent 
rice plantations. Beyond this, extending fifty or sixty miles in width, is the Middle 
Country, composed of noinerons ridges of sand hills, presenting an appearance which 
has been compared to the waves of the sea suddenly arrested in their coarse. Beyond 
these sand hills commences the l^er Cfountry, which is a beautiful and healthy, and 
generally fertile region, about 80O feet above the level of the sea. The Blue Ridge, a 
branch of the Alleghanies, passes along the N. Western boundary of the state. 

t Beavfort. in South Carolina, is situated on Port Royal Island, on the W. bank of 
Port Royal River, a narrow branch of the ocean. It is sixteen miles from the sea, and 
about thirty-six miles, in a direct line, N.E. from Savannah. (See Map, p. 35.) 

t Jiehley River rises about thirty miles N.W. from Charleston, and, passing along the 
west side of the city, enters Charleston Harbor seven miles from the ocean. (See Map, 
next page.) 
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3. 'Several circumstances contributed to promote the 167 !• 
early settlement of South Carolina. A long and bloody Zwhatetr- 
war between two neighboring Indian tribes, and a fatal ^JJJ.^"^ 
epidemic which had recently prevailed, had opened the tettie^mnt 
way for the more peaceful occupation of the country by '^"qfsmtth^ 
the English. The recent conquest of New Nether- ^"^^"""^ 
lands induced many of the Dutch to emigrate, and 
several ship loads of them were conveyed' to Carolina, ^ ^„y 
by the proprietors, free of expense. Lands were as- 
signed them west of the Ashley River, where they 
formed a settlement, which was called Jamestown. 

The inhabitants soon spread themselves through the 
country, and in process of time the town was deserted. 
Their prosperity induced many of their countrymen 
from Holland to follow them. A few years later a 
company of French Protestants, refugees from their 
own country, were sent** over by the king of England. 

4. *The pleasant location of *' Oyster Point," between 
the rivers Ashley and Cooper,* had early attracted the 
attention of the settlers, and had gained a few inhab- 
itants; and in 1680 the foundation of a new town was 
laid there, which was called Charleston, t It was im- 16o0. 
mediately declaired the capital of the province, and 
during the first year thirty dwellings were erected. 

•In the same year the colony was involved in difficul- 
ties with the Indians. Straggling parties of the Wes- 
toes began to plunder the plantations, and several 
Indians were shot by the planters. War immediately 
broke out ; a price was fixed on Indian prisoners ; and 
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* Cooper River rises about thirty-five miles 
N.E. from Charleston, and passing alon^ the 
East side of the city, unites with Ashley River, 
to form Charleston Harbor. Wando River, a 
short but broad stream, enters the Cooper lYora 
the east, four miles above the city. (See Map. j 

t Charletton, a city and seaport of S. Carolina, 
is situated on a peninsula formed by the union 
of Ashley and Cooper Rivers, seven miles from 
the ocean. It Is Only about seven feet above 
high tide ; and parts of the city have been over- 
flowed when the wind and tide have combined 
to raise the waters. The harbor, below the city, 
is about two miles in width, and seven in length, 
across the mouth of which is a sand bar, having 
four passages, the deepest of which, near Sulli- 
▼an*8 Island, has seventeen feet of water, at high 
tide. During the summer months the city is 
mure healthy than the surrounding country. 
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manv of them were sent to the West Indies, and sold 
for slaves. The following year* peace was concluded, 
and commissioners were appointed to decide all com- 
plaints between the contendmg parties. 

5. ^In 1684 a few families of Scotch emigrants settled 
at Port Royal ; but two years later, the Spaniards of 
St. Augustme, claiming the territory, invaded the set- 
tlement, and laid it waste. «About this time the revo- 
cation*' of the edict of Nantes,* induced a large num- 
ber of French Protestants, generally called Huguenots, 
to leave their country, and seek an asylum in America. 
•A few settled in New England ; others in New York; 
but South Carolina became their chief resort * Al- 
though they had been induced, by the proprietors, to 
believe that the full rights of citizenship would be ex- 
tended to them here, yet they were long viewed with 
jealousy and distrust by the English settlers, who were 
desirous of driving them from the countr)'^, by enforcing 
against them the laws of England respecting aliens. 

6. «The administration** of Governor Colleton was 
signalized by a continued series of disputes with the 
people, who, like the settlers in North Carolina, re- 
fused to submit to the form of government established 
by the proprietors. An attempt of the governor to col- 
lect the rents claimed by the proprietors, finally drove 
the people to open rebellion. They forcibly took pos- 
session of the public records, held assemblies in oppo- 
sition to the governor and the authority of the pro- 
prietors, and imprisoned the secretary of the province. 
At length Colleton, pretending danger from Indians or 
Spaniards, called out the militia, and proclaimed the 
province under martial law. This only exasperated 
the people the more, and Colleton was finally im- 
peached by the assembly, and banished from the 
province. 

7. •During these commotions, Seth Sothel, who had 
previously been banished*^ from North Carolina, arrived 



6. Give an 
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d.8eep.i57. in the province, and assumed the government, with 

* J>rante» Is a lai^e commercial city in the west of France, on the N. side of the River 
Loire, thirty tailes from its mouth. It was in this place that Henry IV. promulgated the 
famous edict in 1598, in favor of the Protestants, grantim; them the free exercise of 
their religion. In 1685 this edict vaa revoked by Louis XIV. ;— a violent persecutiou of 
the Protestants followed, and thousands of them fled from the ^ngdom. 
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the consent of the people. But his avarice led him to 1^90. 
trample upon every restraint of justice and equity ; and 
after two years of tyranny and misrule, he likewise 
was deposed, and banished by the people. ^Philip i. nfLKi*. 
Ludwell, for some time governor of North Carolina, JJJ^J,^ 
was then sent to the southern province, to re-establish '^on. 
the authority of the proprietors. But the old disputes 1692. 
revived, and after a brief, but turbulent administration, 
he gladly withdrew into Virginia. 

8. ^In 1693, one cause of discontent with the people 1693. 
was removed by the proprietors ; who abolished the o<^J}^<„ 
" Fundamental Constitution,'* and returned to a. more ww i 
simple and more republican form of government *But t. whydtd 
contentions and disputes still continuing, John Arch- 4meov^, 
dale, who was a Quaker, and proprietor, came over in ^i^^i^^ 
1695 ; and by a wise and equitable administration, did ^"Jj^f * 
much to allay private animosities, and remove the 
causes of civil discord. ^Matters of general moment 4. whatu 
were settled to the satisfaction of al^ excepting the j^f^f^^. 
French refugees ; and such was the antipathy of the w<««? 
English settlers aguinst these peaceable, but unfortu- 
nate people, that Governor Archdale found it necessary 

to exclude the latter from all concern in the legislature. 

9. 'Fortunately for the peace of the colony, soon 1696. 
after the return of Archdale, all difficulties with the J^j^J^'JJi 
Huguenots were amicably settled. Their quiet and thetermuu^ 
inoffensive behavior, and their zeal for the success of &MMe» 
the colony, had gradually removed the national an- «^'**"^ 
tipathies ; and the general assembly at length admit- 1697. 
ted» them to all the rights of citizens and freemen. ^ Mutb. 
The French and English Protestants of Carolina have 

ever since lived together in harmony and peace. 'In 1702. 
1702, immediately after the declaration «> of war, by 'iSeSSSST 
England, against France and Spain, Governor Moore ^^%^ 
proposed to the assembly of Carolina an expedition Kovemorin 
against the Spanish settlement of St Augustine, in b.May. 
Florida. ''The more considerate opposed the project, ^^owwa* 
but a majority being in favor of it, a sum of about nine u received? 
thousand dollars was voted for the war, and 1200 men g. oivean 
were raised, of whom half were Indians. theTxpe^- 

10. 8 While Colonel Daniel marched against St t^agaimt 
4.ugustine by land, the governor proceeded with the kim. 
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1T02. main body by sea, and blocked up the harbor. The 
Spaniards, taking with them all their most valuable 
edects, and a large supply of provisions, retired to their 
castle. As nothing^ could be effected against it, for the 
want of heavy artillery, Daniel was despatched to Ja- 
maica,* for cannon, mortars, &c. During his absence, 
two Spanish ships appeared off tlie harbor ; when 
Governor Moore, abandoning his ships, made a hasty 
retreat into Carolina. Colonel Daniel, on his return, 
standing in for the harbor, made a narrow escape from 
the enemy. 
i.what debt 11. *The hasty retreat of the governor was severely 
red^tmihiio censured by the people of Carolina. This enterprise 
*^"«^' loaded the colony with a debt of more than 26,000 dol- 
lars, for the payment of which bills of credit were 

1703. issued; the first paper money used in Carolina. *An 
ac^muf expedition which was soon after undertaken' against 
wmtheAfh ^^® Apalachian Indians, who were in alliance with the 

aiacMam. Spaniards, proved more successful The Indian towns 

*• ^^^ between the rivers Altamahaf and Savannah^ were 

laid in ashes; several hundred Indians were taken 

1704. prisoners; and the whole province of Apalachia was 
obliged to submit to the English government 

to^ftSjJ^ 12. 8The establishment of the Church of England, 
/a»(^/« ofr. m Carolina, had long been a favorite object with sev- 
i^Lriet(m, cral of the proprietors, and during the administration 
didumi^ of Sir Nathaniel Johnson, who succeeded** Governor 

^^ Moore, their designs were fully carried out ; and not 
only was the Episcopal form of worship established, as 
the religion of the province, but all dissenters were 
r^^uSnSu excluded from the colonial legislature. *The dissent- 
tiSSmatw-J ^P ^^en carried their cause before the English par- 
char^^oB ^^^^^^^1 which declared that the acts complained of 
thenmade? Were repugnant to the laws of England, and contrary 

1706. to the charter of the proprietors. 'Soon after, the co- 

* Jamaica, one of the West India Islands, Is 100 miles S. flrom Cuba, and 800 S.E. from 
8t Angnstine. It is of an oval form, and is aliout 150 miles long. 

t The AltamahOy a large and navigable river of Georgia, is formed by the union of tho 
Oconee and the Ocm-ilgee, after which it flows S.E., upwards of 100 miles, and entent 
the Atlantic by several outlets, sixty miles S.W. fh>m Savannah. Miliedgeville, the 
capital of the state, is on the Oconee, the northern branch, (^e Map, p. 168.) 

X The Savannah River has its head branches in N. Carolina, and, running a 8. East- 
ern course, forms the boundary between S. Carolina and Georgia. The largest vessels 
pass up the river fourteen miles, and steamboats to Augusta, 190 miles, in a direct line, 
fhwn toe mouth of the river, and more than 300 by the river's coorw 
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ionial assembly of Carolina repealed* the laws which 1T^6. 
disfranchised a portion of the people ; but the Church ^j^^^^ 
of England remained the established religion of the 
province until the Revolution. 

13. »From these domestic troubles, a threatened in- i. what 
vasion of the province turned the attention of the peo- gS'/Sof- 
ple towards their conmion defence against foreign tM^S^i 
enemies. *Glueen Anne's war still continued; ^"^^^ %why were 
Spain, considering Carolina as a part of Florida, deter- ^SlSh 
mined to assert her right by force of arms, ^i^ 1706, ^ f^ ^ 
a French and Spanish squadron from Havanna appeared ° "^"' 
before Charleston ; but the inhabitants, headed by the 
governor and Colonel Rhett, assembled in great num- 
bers for the defence of the jcity. The enemy landed 
in several places, but were repulsed with loss. One 
of the French ships was taken, and the invasion, at 

first so alarming, was repelled with little loss, and little 
expense to the colony. 

14. *In 1715 a general Indian war broke out, headed 1715. 
by the Yamassees, and involving all the Indian tribes ^c^^^ 
from Cape Fear River to the Alabama. The Ya- theiruttan 
massees had previously shown great friendship to the ^'^ 
English; and the war commenced •• before the latter b. April a«. 
were aware of their danger. The frontier settlements 

were desolated ; Port Royal was abandoned ; Charles 
ton itself was in danger ; and the colony seemed near 
its ruin. 'But Governor Craven, with nearly the en- 5. o/the 
tire force of the colony, advanced against the enemy, g^!^S^ 
drove their straggling parties before him, and on the ^/^,^ 
banks of the Salkehatchie,* encountered* their main ^'^' 
body in camp, and, after a bloody battle, gained a '^*'*^- 
complete victory. At length the Yamassees, being 
driven from their territory, retired to Florida, where 
they were kindly received by the Spaniards. 

15. «The war with the Yamassees was followed, in ^-^K^^*^ 
1719, by a domestic revolution in Carolina. ''As the foiimoed? 
proprietors refused to pay any portion of the debt in- ])S'SSm^^ 
curred by the war^ and likewise enforced their land dtscontem? 
claims with severity, the colonists began to look to- 

• Salkehatchie Is the name given to the upper portion of the Cambahee River, (which 
see. Map, p. 35). Its course is S.E., and it is flrom twenty to thirty miles E. fVoio *hm 
Savannah River. 
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wards the crown for assistance and protection. 'After 
much controversy and difficulty with the proprietors, 
the assembly and the people openly rebelled against 
their authority, and proclaimed' James Moore governor 
of the province, in the name of the king. The agent 
of Carolina obtained, in England, a hearing from the 
lords of the regency, who decided that the proprietors 
had forfeited their charter. 

16. « While measures 'were taken for its abrogation, 
Francis Nicholson, who had previously exercised 
the office of governor in New York, in Maryland, 
in Virginia, and in Nova Scotia, now received** 
a royal commission as governor of Carolina ; and, 
early in the following year,*' arrived in the province. 
"The controversy with the proprietors was finally ad- 
justed in 1729. *Both Cwrolinas then became royal 
governments, under which they remained until the 
Revolution. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



GEORGIA.* 



1. *At the time of the surren- 
der^ of the Carolina charter to the 
crown, the country southwest of 
the Savannah was a wilderness, 
occupied by savage tribes, and 
claimed by Spain as a part of Florida, and by 
^Q^^iaf Jingland as a part of Carohna. •Happily for the 
'j^toSr claims of the latter, and the security of Carolina, in 
■^TMf*** 1732 a number of persons in England, influenced by 

* GEORGIA, one of the Southern States, contains an area of ahoat 60,000 square 
miles. The entire coast, to the distance of seven or eight miles, is intersected by nu- 
merous inlets, communicating with each other, and navigable for small vessels. The 
IslandH thus formed consist mostly of salt marshes, -which produce sea island cotton of 
a superior quality. The coast on the mainland, to the distance of several miles, is 
mostly a salt marsh ; beyond which are the pine barrens, and the ridges of sand hills 
similar to those of South Carolina. The U2)per Country is an extensive table land, 
with a black and fertile soil. Near the boundary of Teimessee and Carolina, on tHf 
north, the country becomes mountainous. 
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motives of patriotism and humanity, formed the project 1739* 
of planting a colony in the disputed territory. 

2. * James Oglethorpe, a member of the British par- i. wfua i$ 
liament ; a soldier and a loyalist, but a friend of the 'Jj^^^^^' 
unfortunate ; first conceived the idea of opening, for i^J^y 
tiie poor of his own country, and for persecuted Prot- 9ieru? 
estants of all nations, an asylum in America, where 
former poverty would be no reproach, and where all 

might worship without fear of persecution. 'The be- 2. Q^the 
nevolent enterprise met with favor from the king, who -^"cMri^', 
granted,* for twenty-one years, to a corporation, " in ofGtorgiat 
trust for the poor," the country between the Savannah * ^^^ * 
and the Altamaha, and westward to the Pacific Ocean. 
The new province was named Georgia. 

3. ^In November of the same year, Oglethorpe, with b. Nov. 28. 
nearly one hundred and twenty emigrants, embarked** \coouff^ 
for America ; and after touching' at Charleston and ^/^'g,. 
Port Royal, on the twelfth of February landed at Sa- vannah. 
vannah.* On Yamacraw bluff, a settlement was im- 1733. 
mediately commenced, and the town, afler the Spanish ^ ^*"- ^• 
name of the river, was called Savannah. *After com- ^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
pleting a slight fortification for the defence of the set- jj|/*'^2^ 
tiers, Oglethorpe invited the neighboring Indian chiefs '?^°^/ 
to meet him at Savannah, in order to treat with them \iansi 
for their lands, and establish relations of friendship. 

4. 'In June the chiefs of the Creek nation assem- 5. Give an 
bled ; — kind feelings prevailed ; and the English were ^^Jlfsf 
cordially welcomed to the country. An aged warrior ^fffff^ 
presented several bundles of skins, saying that, although indtam. 
the Indians were poor, they gave, with a good heart, 

such things as they possessed. Another chief pre- 
sented the skin of a buffalo, painted, on the inside, 
with the head and feathers of an eagle. He said the 
English were as swift as the eagle, 
and as strong as the buffalo; for 

* Savannah, now the largest city, and the 
principal seaport of Georgia, is situated on the 
S. W. banlc of the Savannah River, on a sandy 
plain forty feet above the level of the tide, and 
seventeen miles from the sea. The city is reg- 
ularly laid nut in the form of a parallelogram, 
with streets crossing each other at right angles. 
Vessels requiring fourteen feet of water come 
up to the wharves of the city, and lai^er ves- 
sels tn Pine Fathom Hole, three miles below the 
city. See Map.) 
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1733. they flew over vast seas ; and were so powerful, that 
nothing could withstand them. He reminded them 
that the feathers of the eagle were ^oft, and signified 
love ; that the skin of the buffalo was warm, and sig- 
nified protection ; and therefore he hoped that the Eng- 
lish would love and protect the little families of the 
Indians. 
1. What it 5. ^The settlers rapidly increased in numbers, but 
^Mtei^qf as most of those who first came over, were not only 
^iulSnl poor, but unaccustomed to habits of industry, they 
were poorly qualified to encounter the toil and hard- 
a. wjuu ships to which their situation exposed them. *The 
griSa^wri' liberality of the trustees then invited emigrants of 
^^^ more enterprising habits ; and large numbers of Swiss, 
*. whai reg' Crcrmans, and Scotch, accepted their proposals. ^The 
ttS^trwt^ regulations of the trustees at first forbade the use of 
are men- negroos, — ^prohibited the importation of rum, — and in- 
terdicted all trade with the Indians, without a special 
license. Slavery was declared to be not only immoral, 
but contrary to the laws of England. 
1736. 6. *Early in 1736, Oglethorpe, who had previously 
a. Feb. 16. yisited England, returned* to Georgia, with a new 
*'dmontoM company of three hundred emigrants. 'In anticipation 
^"ASin of war between England and Spain, he fortified his 
^^' colony, by erecting forts at Augusta,* Darien,t Fredr 
done in an! ericii,J on Cumberland Island^ near the mouth of the 
waTK'Ln St. Mary's, 11 and even as far as the St. John's, claiming 
a^!pain? ^ov the English all the territory north of that river. 
•But the Spanish authorities of St Augustine com- 

* Augusta City is sitii;ited oa the S.W. side of the Savannah River, 120 miles N.W. 
from SHViitmah Citv. it is at tiie head of steamboat navigation on tlie Savannah, is 
surrounded by a rich country, and has an active trade. 

t Darien is situated on a high sandy bluff, on the north and principal channel of the 
Altamaha, twelve miles from the bar near its mouth. (See Map.) 
VICINITY OF FREDS RICA. t Frcderica is situated on the west side of St Simon*8 
Island, below the principal mouth of the Altamaha, and 
on one of its navigable channels. The fort, mentioned 
above, was conJ*tructed of toAby, a mixtiure of water and 
lime, with shells or gravel, forming a hard rocky mass 
when dry. The ruins of the fort may still be seen. 

§ Cumberland Island lies opposite the coast, at the 
southeastern extremity' of Geoi^ia. It Is fifteen miles In 
length, and from one to four in ^vidth. The fort was on 
the soutliern point, and conunanded the entrance to St. 
Mary's River. 

II St. Mary's River, forming part of the boundary bc- 
iwoen Georgia and Florida, enters the Atlantic, between 
Cumberland Island on the north, and Amelia Island oo 
the south. 
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plained of the near approach of the English; and their 1736. 
commissioners, sent to confer with Oglethorpe, de- ^ ^^^ 
manded the evacuation of the country, as far north as jj^l'^^^ 
St Helena Sound ;* and, in case of refusal, threatened aut/Sn^ma 
hostilities. *The fortress at the mouth of the Sl John's i. ^oto/ar 
was abandoned; but that near the mouth of the St. SSSilflSS^ 
Mary's was retained ; and this river afterwards became **^t6d? 
the southern boundary of Georgia. 

7. »The celebrated John Wesley, founder of the j. what 
Methodist church, had returned with Oglethorpe, with ^JJ|fy^ 
the charitable design of rendering Georgia a religious ^f^,J^ 
colony, and of converting the Indians. 'Having be- z,whatren' 
come unpopular by his zeal and imprudence, he was ^J^^ 
indicted for exercising unwarranted ecclesiastical au- ^ catuei 
thority ; and, after a residence of two years in the col- 
ony, he returned to England, where he was long dis- 
tinguished for his piety and usefulness. *Soon after ^ whati» 
his return the Rev. George Whitefield, another and *^^^i^ 
more distinguished Methodist, visited* Georgia, with whu^fuuLj 
the design of establishing an orphan asylum on lands ••m*^'*'*- 
obtained from the trustees for that purpose. The plan 

but partially succeeded during his lifetime, and was 
abandoned after his death.** b. in ittb 

8. 'To hasten the preparations for the impending s. whatpn- 
contest with Spain, Oglethorpe again visited® England; SS'w? 
where he received** a commission as brigadier-general ; '^%rfom^ 
with a command extending over South Carolina ; and, '^tJJ^JSr"' 
after an absence of more than a year and a half, re- 1737, 
turned* to Georgia, bringing with him a regiment of d. sept 7. 
600 men, for the defence of the southern frontiers. 'In ®-^*''- 
the latter part of 1739, England declared^ war against 'iJS?d!J<S?* 
Spain; and Oglethorpe immediately planned an ex- ^fuawere 
pedition against St. Augustine. In May of the follow- ,nJSwSV 
ing year,^ he entered Florida with a select force of ogietnorpei 
four hundred men from his regiment, some Carolina ^'^i^^^' 
troops, and a large body of friendly Indians. 

9. ■'A Spanish fort, twenty-five miles from St. Au- Jir^J^^iJJ 
gustine, surrendered after a §hort resistance ; — another, cm at^id- 
within two miles, was abandoned ; but a summons for peduton 
the surrender of the town was answered by a bold de- 3uSu»«n*. 

* St. Helena Souiul is the entrance to the Cambahee River. It is north of St Helena 
rland, and about fifty uiiies N.E. from Savannah. (See Map, p. 35.) 

8 
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1T40. fiance. For a time the Spaniards were cut off from all 
supplies, by ships stationed at the entrance of the har- 
bor ; but at length several Spanish galleys eluded the 
vigilance of the blockading squadron, and brought a 
reinforcement and supplies to the garrison. All hopes 
of speedily reducing the place were now lost; — sick- 
ness began to prevail among the troops; and Ogle- 
A. July, thorpe, with sorrow and regret, returned' to Georgia. 
1742. 1^- * Two years later, the Spaniards, in return, made 
1. Give an preparations for an invasion of Georgia. In July, a 
thtspmwi fleet of thirty-six sail from Havanna and St Augustine, 
*^of^^ bearing more than three thousand troops, entered the 
b. July i«. barbor of St. Simon's ;* landed** on the west side of the 
island, a little above the town of the same name ; and 
«. Of the erected a battery of twenty guns. ^General Ogle- 
•^T^g^ thorpe, who was then on the island with a force of less 
*Jjjj|j^ than eight hundred men, exclusive of Indians, with- 
agtamtthe drew to Frederica; anxiously awaiting an expected 
*"**^' reinforcement from Carolina. A party of the enemy, 
having advanced within two miles of the town, was 
driven back with loss ; another party of three hundred, 
•. July IS. coming to their assistance, was ambuscaded,* and two- 
thirds of the number were slain or taken prisoners. 
%.whatpr»^ 11. K)glethorpe next resolved to attack, by night, 
M^^Sthe ^^® ^^ ^^® Spanish camps ; but a French soldier de- 
spaniah serted, and gave the alarm, and the design was de- 
^''^ feated. ^Apprehensive that the enemy would now 
ogitthor??9 discover his weakness, he devised an expedient for de- 
aSvingSii stroying the credit of any information that might be 
tnemyj given. He wrote a letter to the deserter, requesting 
that he would urge the Spaniards to an immediate 
attack, or, if he should not succeed in this, that he 
would induce them to remain on the island three days 
longer, for in that time several British ships, and a re- 
inforcement, were expected from Carolina. He also 
dropped some hints of an expected attack on St. Au- 
gustine by a British fleet. This letter he bribed a 

* St. Simon'g Island lies south of the principal channel of the Altamaha. It is twelve 
miles in length, and from two to five in width. The harbor of St. Simon's is at the 
southern point of the island, before the town of the same name, and eight miles below 
Frederica. At St. Simon's there was also a small fort. The northern part of the island 
U separated fVom the mainland by a sQiaU oieek, an(l in called LiUh S^. Sivten's. (See 
Map, p. 168.) 
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Spanish pnsoner to deliv(ir to the deserter, but, as was lT4a« 
expected, it was given to the Spanish commander. 

12. ^The deserter was immediately arrested as a ^ pi,,^,^^, 
spy, but the letter sorely perplexed the Spanish officers, ^^'^^ f 
some of whom believed it was intended as a deception, ^ 
while others, regarding the circumstances mentioned 

in it as highly probable, and fearing for the safety of 
St. Augustine, advised an immediate return of the ex- 
pedition. ^Fortunately, while they were consulting, 2. muuctr 
there appeared, at some distance on the coast, three ^m/iV^- 
email vessels, which were regarded as a part of the J2o^}? 
British fleet mentioned in the letter. *It was now de- s. wiuudid 
termined to attack Oglethorpe at Frederica, before the u^i^^i've 
expected reinforcement should arrive. - '*^'^' 

13. * While advancing for this purpose, they fell A.}Vfiattoa» 
into an ambuscade,' at a place since called " Bloody u^lnnil^- 
Marsh," where they were so warmly received that ^^j^f 
they retreated with precipitation,-— abandoned their 
works, and hastily retired to their shippiag ; leaving a 
quantity of guns and ammunition behind them. 'On 5. what oo- 
their way south they made an attack** on Fort Wil- ^heS^rT 
Ham,* but were repulsed; and two galleys were dis- b'jJJJ^. 
abled and abandoned. «The Spaniaras were deeply j jy<^ ^^o* 
mortified at the result of the expedition ; and the com- ,^2nd«r*o/ 
mander of the troops, on his return to Havanna, was H^^fg^j 
tried by a court-martial, and^ in disgrace, dismissed 

from the service. 

14. ''Soon after these events, Oglethorpe returned to 1743. 
Enffland, never to revisit the colony which, after ten 7iyhat 

r i- ' 1 Ml 11*^1 1 1 r ■» ^ more 18 sald 

years of dismterested toil, he had planted, defended, ofogie- 
and now left in tranquillity. ^Hitherto, the people tvmat 
had been under a kind of military rule ; but now a JjS/fn «S 
civil government was established ; and committed to ^^^j 
the charge of a president and council, who were re- 
(juired to govern according to the instructions of the 
trustees. 

"15. *Yet the colony did not prosper, and most of the s.ivkatirM 
^cttlers still remained in poverty, with scarcely the timcffHe 
hope of better days. Under the restrictions of the trus- ^^v^ 

* Fart Willuim was the name of the fort at the southern exlremlty of Cumberland 
Island. There was also a fort, called Fbrt Jindre^ at the northern extremity of the 
Island. 
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1743. tees, agriculture had not flourished ; and commerce 

1. Qfiohat ^^^ scarcely been thought of. ^The people com- 

^^ualm^ plained, that, as they were poor, the want of a free title 

%iatni to their lands almost wholly deprived them of credit ; 

they wished that the unjust rule of descent, which 

gave their property to the eldest son, to the exclusion 

of the younger children, should be changed for one 

more equitable ; but, more than all, they complained 

that they were prohibited the use of slave labor, and 

requested that the same encouragements should be 

given to them as were given to their more fortunate 

neighbors in Carolina. 

2.norowere 16. *The regulations of the trustees began to be 

offoiniiaia- evadcd, and the laws against slavery were not rigidly 

**gd7*^ enforced. At first, slaves from Carolina were hired 

for short periods ; then for a hundred years, or during 

life ; and a sum equal to the value of the negro paid 

in advance ; and, finally, slavers from Afiica sailed 

directly to Savannah; and Greorgia, like Carolina, 

became a planting state, with slave labor. 

1752. 17. 'In 1752, the trustees of Georgia, wearied with 

^ihe%rm^ complaiuts against the system of government which 

ffovernirunt they had established, and finding that the province 

andtohyj languished under their care, resigned* their charter to 

Vo^ ^ ^^® ^^^^ ' ^^^ *^^^ province was formed *> into a royal 

government. *The people were then favored with the 

pro^rui'io same liberties and privileges that were enjoyed by the 

thecoiofiy? provinces of Carolina; but it was not until the close 

of the French and Indian war, and the surrender of 

the Floridas to England, by which security was given 

to the frontiers, that the colony began to assume a 

flourishing condition. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR, 

EXTENDING FEOM 1754 TO THE PEACE OF 17C3. 

DIVISIONS. 

/. Causes of theJWar, an d Events o f 1754. — II. 1755: Expe- 
ditions ojMonckton, Braddockt Shirley t and Winslow, — ///. 
1756: Delays; Loss of Oswego; Indian Incursions. — IV. 
1757: Designs against Louisburgf and Loss of Fort Wm, 
Henry. — V. 1758: Reduction of Louishvrg ; Abercrombie^s 
Defeat ; The taking of Forts Fronienae and Du Quesne.—- 
VI. 1759 to 1763 : Ticonderoga and Crown Point Abandon' 
ed ; Niagara Taken ; Conquest of Qjichec, — Of all Canada ; 
War with the Cherokees^ Peace of 1763. 

I. Causes of the War, and Events op 1754. — 
'Thus far, separate accounts of the early American 
colonies have been given, for the purpose of preserving 
tliat unity of narfation which seemed best adapted to 
render prominent the distinctive features which marked 
the settlement and progress of each. ^Put as we have 
arrived at a period when the several colonies have be- 
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1753* corae firmy established, and when their individual 

histories become less eventful, and less interesting, their 

general history will now be taken up, and continued 

in those more important events which subsequently 

I. Bi/what affected all the colonies. *This period is distinguished 

dittnpiiMh- by the final struggle for dominion in America, bet>veen 

the rival powers of France and England. 
9. What it 2. "Those previous wars between the two countries, 
rSowCS?" which had so often embroiled their transatlantic col- 
Ffaweand ^^^^s, had chiefly arisen from disputes of Europe ui 
Engiandi origin j and the events which occurred in America, 
were regarded as of secondary importance to those 
which, in a greater measure, aflected the influence of 
8. What led the rival powers in the affairs of Europe. ^But the 
^SdiHStSt growing importance of the American possessions of the 
ioar7 two Countries, occasioning disputes about territories ten- 
fold more extensive than either possessed in Europe, 
at length became the sole cause of involving them in 
another contest, more important to America than any 
preceding one, and which is commonly known as the 
French and Indian War. 
4.whatitfa9 3. *The English, by virtue of the early discovery 
"mSwhlu' ty the Cabots, claimed the whole seacoast from New- 
'the^Engiis^ foundlaud to Florida ; and by numerous grants of ter- 
ciaim? ritory, before the French had established any settle- 
ments in the Valley of the Mississippi, they had 
extended their claims westward to the Pacific Ocean. 
5. Upon 'The French, on the contrary, founded their claims 
^^ewh^ upon the actual occupation and exploration of the 
^^aitmf^ country. •Besides their settlements in New France, 
6. Hotofar oT Canada, and Acadia, they had long occupied De- 
tufne^'^'- troit,* had explored the Valley of the Mississippi, and 
tend? formed settlements at Kaskaskiaf and VincenneSjJ and 
along the northern border of the Gulf of Mexico. 
T. What xoat ^' 'According to the French claims, their northern 
^]^«|{.^j|^ possessions of New France and Acadia embraced, 
eiaimj within their southern limits, the half of New York, 
and the greater portion of New England ; while their 

* Detroit. (See Map. p, 804. 

t Kaskaskia, in the southwestern part of the state of Illinois, Is sitnated on the W. 
side of Kaskaskla River, seven miles above Its junction with the Mississippi. 

t Vincenne* is in the southwestern part of Indiana, and is sitnated on the E. banic of 
the Wabash River, 100 miles, by the river*8 couise, above its entrance into the Ohio. 
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western possessions, of Upper and Lower Louisiana, 1753« 
were held to embrace the entire valley of the Mississip- 
pi and its tributary streams. 'For the purpose of vin- i.jrowwer« 
dicating their claims to these extensive territories, and ^K'SJ' 
confining the English to the country east of the AUe- ^^^ *' 
ghanies, the French were busily engaged in erecting 
a chain of forts, by way of the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi, from Nova Scotia to the Gulf of Mexico. 

5. *A royal grant* of an extensive tract of land on a. i74f. 
the Ohio* River, to a company of merchants, called 5J<JJS^5? 
the Ohio Company^ gave the French the first appre- ^^1^^ 
hension that the English were designing to deprive twr»y/ 
them of their western trade with the Indians, and cut 

off their commiinication between Canada and Louisi- 
ana. 'While the company were surveying these lands, ». whatvh- 
with the view of settlement, three British traders were 'SrJjS?' 
seized^ by a party of French and Indians, and con- Jj^^ 
veyed to a French fort at Presque Isle.f The Twight- 
. wees, a tribe of Indians friendly to the English, resent- 
ing the violence done to their allies, seized several 
French traders, and sent them to Pennsylvania. 

6. *The French soon afler began the erection of forts 4. whydM 
south of Lake Erie, which called forth serious com- S^SSSte 

Slaints from the Ohio Company. As the territory in IJ^*i 
ispute was within the original charter limits of Vir- 
ginia, Robert Dinwiddie, lieutenant-governor of the 
colony, deemed it his duty to remonstrate with the 
French commandant of the western posts, against his 
proceedings, and demand a withdrawal of his troops, 
•The person employed to convey a letter to the French ^.^Jj^ 
commandant was George Washington, an enterprising **^jgj^' 
and public-spirited younff man, then in his twenty- French, and 
second year, who thus early engaged m the public qfMmi 

* The Ohw River is formed by the confluence of the Alleghany from the N., and the 
Monongs^hela from the S., at Pittsburg, In the western part of Pennsylvania. From 
Pittsbmg the general course of the river is S.W. to the Mississippi, a distance of 050 
miles by the river, bat only about 520 in a direct line. It separates the states of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky on the S., from Ohio, Indiana,' and Illinois on the N., and drains a 
valley containing more than 900,000 square miles. The only considerable falls in the 
river are at Louisville, where the water descends tweniy-two and a half feet in two 
miles, around which has been completed a canal that admits the passage of the largest 
steamboats. 

t Pre§fue Tele (almost an island, as its name Implies,) is a small peninsula on the 
■onthem shore of Lake Erie, at the northwestern extremity of Pennsylvania. Th« 
place referred to in history as Presque Isle is the present villiige of Ert4, which Is tlto- 
aled oa ttie S.W. side of the bay formed between Presque Isle and t)ve mainland. 
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1759* service, and who afterwards became illustrious in the 

annals of his country. 
I. What i* 7. 'The service to which Washington was thus 
^JJJ^'jjf called, was both difficult and dangerous ; as half of his 
wcuMn^ton ^outc, of foui hundred miles, lay through a trackless 
wMcautdi wilderness, inhabited by Indian tribes, whose feelings 
%Qivean Were hostile to the English. "Departing, on the 31st 
;2J5SS?i^. of October, from Williamsburg,* then the seat of gov- 
ernment of the province, on the 4th of December he 
reached a French fort at the mouth of French Creek, f 
from which he was conducted to another fort higher 
up the stream, where he found the French command- 
a. Pro- antp M. De St. Pierre,* who entertained him with great 
"pelSiSf politeness, and gave him a written answer to Governor 

Dinwiddie's letter, 
b. Dee. ic 8. 'Having secretly taken the dimensions of the 
z,what^ fort, and made all possible observations, he set out** on 

gen aia n€ ..' .*. . 'I'li i 

mjet during his retum. At one time he providentially escaped 
being murdered by a party of hostile Indians ; one of 
whom, at a short distance, fired upon him, but fortu- 
nately missed him. At another time, while crossing 
a river on a raft, he was thrown from it by the floating 
ice ; and, after a narrow escape from drowning, he suf 
1754. ^^^^^ greatly from the intense severity of the cold 
c Jan. w. *On his arrival* at Williamsburg, the letter of S^. 
^.kIVJ!^ Pierre was found to contain a refusal to withdraw hij 
qftheFrmoi troops ; With the assurauco that he was acting m obe- 
eri dience to the commands of the governor-general of 
Canada, whose orders alone he should obey. 
». What 9. •The hostile designs of the French being apparent 
^S^uSSn from the reply of St. Pierre, the governor of Virginia 
^5^^^ made immediate preparations to resist their encroach- 
ments. The Ohio Company sent out a party of thirty 
men to erect a fort at the confluence of the AUeghanyJ 



* WiUiamahuTg is situated on elevated groimd between James and York Riven, a 
few miles N.E. m>m Jamestown. It is the seat of William and Mar:r College, founded 
In 1693. (See Map, p. 44.) 

t French Creek, called by the French Jiux Bemfe, (O Bnff,) enters Alleghany River 
from the west, In the present county of Venango, sixty-five miles N. from Pittsburg. 
The French fort, called Vemang; was on the site of the present village of Franklin, 
the capital of Venango Ck>unty. 

X The Jilleghany River rises in the ncvthem part of Pennsylvania, and nns, first 
N.W. into New York, and then, turning to the S.W., again enters Pennsylvania, aad at 
Pittsburg unites with the Monongahela to form the Ohio 
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and Monongahela ;* and a body of provincial troops, 1754. 
placed under the command of Washington, marched ' 

into the disputed territory. *The men sent out by the i. what hap- 
Ohio Company had scarcely commenced their fort, ^mScJI!^ 
when they were driven* from the ground by the ^^"^'^^^ 
French, who completed the works, and named the **b.pi!i>. 
place Fort du auesne.b cfu-S2. 

10. *An advance party under Jumonville, which 2. whattoM 
had been sent out to intercept the approach of Wash- 'Jt^*^ 
ington, was surprised'' in the night ; and all but one vuu^a^- 
were either killed or taken prisoners. ^After erecting c. May 28. 
a small fort, which he named Fort Necessity,! and ^{JJ^JJf* 
being joined by some additional troops from New niovementa 
York and Carolina, Washington proceeded with four tm^ar!^' 
hundred men towards Fort du Cluesne, when, hearing the^remu? 
of the advance of a large body of French and Indians, 

under the command of M. de Villiers,^he returned to xvn-ic-are. 
Fort Necessity, where he was soon after attacked** by d. July 8. 
nearly fifteen hundred of the enemy. After an obsti- 
nate resistance of ten hours, Washington agreed to a 
capitulation,* which allowed him the honorable terms e. July 4. 
of retiring unmolested to Virginia. 

11. *It having been seen by England, that war with 4. what did 
France would be inevitable, the colonies had been ^"5J?3i 
advised to unite upon some plan of union for the gen- coiontea? 
eral defence. »A convention had likewise been pro- 5. FtorwAoi 
posed to be held at Albany, in June, for the purpose -SSiSnbHin 
of conferring with the Six Nations, and securing their ^'SSSf 
friendship. 'After a treaty had been made with the ,, whatv)a$ 
Indians, the convention took up the subject of the pro- ^netherti 
posed union ; and, on the fourth of July, the very day 

of the surrender of Fort Necessity, adopted a plan 
which had been drawn up by Dr. Franklin, a del- 
egate from Pennsylvania. 

12. ^This plan proposed the establishment of a gen- 7 jyetcnbe 
eral government in the colonies, to be administered by ^^S^Snprl 
a governor-general appointed by the crown ^ and a i^ai. 
council chosen by the several colonial legislatures; 
having the power to levy troops, declare war, raise 

* The Monongahela rises by nmnerous branches in the northwestern part of Virginia, 
and running north enters Pennsylvania, and unites with the Alleghany at Pittsbura. 

t The remains of F)9rt JfeeesHtf are still to be seen near the national road flrom Cum 
bvrland to Wheeling, in the southeastern part of Fayette Ck)unty, Pennsylvania. 

8* 
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1754* money, make peace, regulate the Indian trade, and 

concert all other measures necessary for the genered 

safety. The governor-general was to have a negative 

on the proceedings of the council, and all laws were 

to be submitted to the king for ratification. 

i.wft^ioa» 13. ^This plan, although approved by all the dele- 

Uresected7 gg^^gg present, except those from Connecticut, who ob 

jected to the negative voice of the governor-general, 

shared the singular fate of being rejected, both by the 

colonial assemblies, and by the British government: by 

the former, because it was supposed to give too much 

power to the representative of the king ; and by the 

latter, because it was supposed to give too much power 

%.whattDa» ^^ the representatives of the people. *As no plan of 

*^ned%' ^^^on could be devised, acceptable to both parties, it 

was determined to carry on the war with British troops, 

aided by such forces as the colonial assemblies might 

voluntarily furnish. 

1765. II. 1755: ExPEDrnoNS or Monckton, Braddock, 

do^theiec- ShIRLEY, AND SiR WiLLIAM JoHNSON. 1. ^Early in 

^liec^ 1755, General Braddock arrived* from Ireland, with 

ter treat t two regiments of British troops, and with the authority 

8*w^i» o^<^onimander-in-chief of the British and colonial forces. 

'said of <At a convention of the colonial firovernors, assembled 

General ^ , • . • tt« • • ^i ® j*.* 

Braddooe? at his request m Virginia, three expeditions were re 

tlww^' solved upon; one against the French at Fort du 

^^ifSniwT^ Cluesne, to be led by General Braddock himself; a sec- 

upon? ond against Nigigara, and a third against Crown Point, 

a French post on the western shore of Lake Champlain. 

5. muu 2. *While preparations were making for these ex 

ia^fo£ peditions, an enterprise, that had been previously de- 

^2^5S-^ termined upon, was prosecuted with success in another 

^J**^ quarter. About the last of May, Colonel Monckton 

'^ **' sailed** from Boston, with three thousand troops, against 

the French settlements at the head of the Bay of Fun- 

dy, which were considered as encroachments upon the 

9. Qive an English province of Nova Scotia. 

S*p!^^eM ^- 'Landing at Fort Lawrence,* on the eastern shore 

"niSiT*" ^^ ChignectOjt a branch of the Bay of Fundy, a French 

c June 4. block-house was carried" by assault, and Fort Beause- 

• For localities see Map, next page. 
' t Chignecto Bay is the northern, or northwestern, arm of the Bay of Fundy. (Map 1 
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jour* surrendered,^ after an investment of four days. 
The name of the fort was then changed to Cumber- 
land Fort Gaspereau,« on Bay Verte,^ or Green 
Bay,* was next taken ; and the forts on the New 
Brunswick coast were abatidoned. In accordance with 
the views of the governor of Nova Scotia, the planta- 
tions of the French settlers were laid waste ; and sev- 
eral thousands of the hapless fugitives, ardently at- 
tached to their mother country, and refusing to take 
the oath of allegiance to Great Britain, were driven on 
board the British shipping, at the point of the bayonet, 
and dispersed, in poverty, through the English colonies. 

4. *The expedition against the French on the Ohio, 
was considerably delayed, by the difficulty of obtaining 
supplies of wagons and provisions ; but, on the tenth 
of June, General Braddock set out from Fort Cumber- 
land,t with a force of little more than two thousand 
men, composed of British regulars and provincials. 
•Apprehending that Fort du Cluesne might be rein- 
forced, he hastened his march with a select corps of 
1200 men ; leaving Col. Dunbar to follow in the rear 
with the other troops and the heavy baggage. 

5. 'Neglecting the proper measures necessary for 
guarding against a surprise, and too confident in his 
own views to receive the advice of Washington, who 
acted as his aid, and who requested to lead the pro- 
vincials in advance ; Braddock continued to press for- 
ward, heedless of danger, until he had arrived within 
nine or ten miles of Fort du Cluesne. * While march- 
ing in apparent security, his advanced guard of regu- 
lars, commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Gage, was fired 
upon* by an unseen enemy; and, unused to Indian 
warfare, was thrown into disorder ; and falling back 
on the main body, a general confu- 
sion ensued. 
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* Bay Verte, or Green Bey, is a western ann of 
Northumberland Strait; a strait which separates 
Prince Edward^s Island from New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. (See Map.) 

t Fort Cumberland was on the site of the pres- 
ent village of Cumberland, which is situated on 
(he N. 8ide of the Potomac River, in Mar^'land, at 
the mouth of Will's Creek. The Cumberland, or 
National Rood, which proceeds W. to Ohio, &c., 
e<Hiunettce8 here* 
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1755. 6. ^Gteneral Braddock, vainly endeavoring to rally 

1 whatwaa ^^^ troops on the spot where thejr wenj first attacked. 
^BaSSodL ^^^^^ having had three horses killed under him, and 
and the r«- after Seeing every mounted officer fall, except Wash- 
''bataeT^ ington, was hiipself mortally wounded, when his 

2 whatfo- ^^^PS ^^^ ^^ dismay and confusion. ^The cool bravery 
ved the or- of the Virginia provincials, who formed under the com- 

fotaidS^ mand of Washington, covered the retreat of the regu 
•'J^JJ^' lars, and saved the army from total destruction. 'In 
•ngjywCT-tf this disastrous defeat more than two-thirds of all the 
wounded? officers, and nearly half the privates, were either killed 

or wounded. 
4. Deteribe 7. <No pursuit was made by the enemy, to whom 
therurvt. ^j^g success was wholly unexpected; yet so great was 
the panic communicated to Colonel Dunbar's troops, 
that they likewise fled with precipitation, and made 
no pause until they found themselves sheltered by the 
s. What die- walls of Fort Cumberland. 'Soon after. Colonel Dun- 
fSlde^^m ^^h leaving at Cumberland a few provincial troops, 
^T^\ but insufficient to protect the frontiers, retired* with the 
**' rest of the army to Philadelphia. 
9. What la 8. 'The expedition against Niagara was entrusted to 
^^imk Governor Shirley of Massachusetts ; on whom the com- 
^agS^a?^ mand in chief of the British forces had devolved, after 
the death of General Braddock. The forces designed 
b. N. p. 183. for this enterprise were to assemble at Oswego, *> whence 
they were to proceed by water to the mouth of the Ni- 
agara River.* The main body of the troops, however, 
did not arrive until the last of August ; and then a 
succession of western winds and rain, the prevalence 
of sickness in the camp, and the desertion of the In- 
dian allies, rendered it unadvisable to proceed ; and 
e. Oct 34. most of the forces were withdrawn. « The erection of 
7. Qive the two new forts had been commenced on the east side 
^555*^' o^ the river ; and suitable garrisons were left to defend 

pedition thpm 

pS!!u!pre- ^- ^^"® expedition against Crown Point was en 
viowtoehe trusted to General Johnson, afterwards Sir William 
5K>n. Johnson, a member of the council of New York. In 

* Niagara River is the channel which connects Lalce Erie with Lake Ontario. It is 
about thirtv-six miies long, and flows from S. to N. In this stream, twenty-two miies 
north from Lalce Erie, are the celebrated FiUlt of JfiagmrOj the greatest natural curios- 
ity in the world. (See Map, p. 806 and 819.) 
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June and July, about 6000 troops, under General Ly- 1755* 
man, were assembled at the carrying place between 
Hudson River and Lake George ;* where they con- ^ j^ ^^ 
structed a fort which they named Fort Lyman, but 
which was afterwards called Fort Edward.* *In the i. When did 
latter part of August General Johnson arrived ; and, ^'ar?!!!^, 
taking the command, moved forward with the main JSfhei^ 
body of his forces to the head of Lake George ; where ^<»"^«w^? 
he learned,*' by his scouts, that nearly two thousand ^^ ^^^^ ^ 
French and Indians were on their march from Crown 
Point,« with the intention of attacking Fort Edward, c n. p. 134. 

10. ^The enemy, under the command of the Baron d.Pro- 
Dieskau,<* approaching by the way of Wood Creek,* ES^M^io. 
had arrived within two miles of Fort Edward ; when «• n- p- iso. 
the commander, at the request of his Indian allies, who ** """^"" 
stood in great dread of the English cannon, suddenly 
changed his route, with the design of attacking the 
camp of Johnson. ^In the mean time, Johnson had 
sent out a party of a thousand provincials under the 
command of Colonel Williams ; and two hundred In- 
dians under the command of Hendricks, a Mohawk 
sachem ; for the purpose of intercepting the return of 
the enemy, whether they succeeded, or failed, in their 
designs against Fort Edward. 

11. ^Unfortunately, the English, being drawn into 
an ambuscade,' were overpowered by superior num- ^^^'f^ 
bers, and driven back with a severe loss. Among thUdMach- 
the killed were Colonel Williams and the chieftain 
Hendricks. The loss of the enemy was also consid- 5. what pre- 

'' - — • ,,,1.-, paratione 

wno did Johnson 



S. Describe 
the move- 
ments of tft$ 



3. What de- 
tachment 
was sent 

against 
them, and 

why? 



f. Sept 8. 



erable; and among the slain was St. Pierre, 



hastily 
make! 



commanded the Indians. «The firing being heard in 

the camp of Johnson, and its near approach „,^,„,^ «.,.„. «.«„«, 

." , . « , ' 1 /. TiT-if" VICINITY OF LAKK OBOROK. 

convincmg him of the repulse of Williams ; . 
he rapidly constructed a breastwork of fallen 
trees, and mounted several cannon, which, 
two days before, he had fortunately received j 
from Fort Edward. 

* f brJ Edward was on the site of the present village of 
Fort Edward, in Washington County, on the E. side of 
Hudson River, and about forty-five miles N. from Albany. 
This spot was also called the carrying place ; being the 
point where, in the expeditions against Canada, the troops, 
stores, &c., were landed, and thence carried to Wood 
Creek, a distance of twelve miles, where they were again 
embarked. (See Map.) 
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1755* 12. *The fugitives had scarcely arrived at the camp, 

LDesaibe when the enemy appeared and commenced a spirited 

^Sm^ attack ; but the unexpected reception which the Eng- 

4i6h cannon gave them, considerably cooled their ardor. 

The Canadian militia and the Indians soon fled ; and 

the French troops, after continuing the contest several 

% Whatwu hours, retired in disorder. ^Dieskau was found wound- 

^^ieSa^ ed and alone, leaning against the stump of a tree. 

While feeling for his watch, in order to surrender it, 

an English soldier, thinking he was searching for a 

pistol, fired upon him, and inflicted a wound which * 

8.H7tercoTO- caused his death. •After the repulse of the French, a 

^fiM^the detachment from Fort Edward fell upon their rear, 

«>i^*^v^ and completed their defeat. 

4. What ^?- *^^^ *^® purpose of securing the country from 
w«^r/i« the incursions of the enemy. General Johnson erected 
oSdingi^ a fort at his place of encampment, which he named 
johnsanJ p^^ William Henry.* Learning that the French 
were strengthening tieir works at Crown Point, and 
likewise that a large party had taken possession of, 
and were fortifying Ticonderoga ;t he deemed it ad- 
visable to make no farther advance ; and, late in the 
season — after leaving sufficient garrisons at Forts Wil- 
a.Dec li^Di Henry and Edward, he retired* to Albany, 
whence he dispersed the remainder of his army to 
ofwhatdoea ^^^ respective provinces. 

^^Mrddi- III. 1756: Delays; Loss or Oswego; Indian In- 

'^^gg"^ cuRsioNS.— 1. 'The plan for the campaign of 1756, 

5. wjtattoa9 which had been agreed upon in a council of the colo- 

'^heSn°^ nial governors held at Albany, early in the season, 

^aS?^ was similar to that of the preceding year ; having for 

Its object the reduction of Crown Point, Niagara, and 

t.whettcom. Fort du Cluesne. 'Lord Loudon was appointed by 

Sens cm- the king commander-in-chief of his forces m America, 

voinud7 ^^^ ^jg^ governor of Virginia ; but, being unable to 

depart immediately. General Abercrombie was ordered 

* Fort Wm. Benry was sltaated at the head of Lake George, a little E. AroiA the vil- 
lage of Caldwell, in Warren County. After the fort was levelled by Montcalm, in 1757, 
(see page 185,) Fort Gccn^e was built as a substitute for it, on a more commanding site ; 
yi3t it was never the scene of any important battle. (See Map, previous wage.) 

t Tieonderofta is situated at the mouth of the outlet of Lake George, in Essex County, 
on the western shore of Lake Champlain, almut eighty-five miles in a direct line N. 
firom Albany. (See Map and Note, p. 240.) The village of Ticonderoga Is two miles 
Above the ruins of the fort. 
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to precede him, and take the command of the troops 1756. 
until his arrival. ^Thus far, hostilities had been car- "^l^^i^^ 
ried on without any formal declaration of war ; but, in j^*^^ 
May of this year, war was declared* by Great Britain oT war? 
against France, and, soon after, *> by the latter power J" ^^^\ 
against Great Britain. 

2. *In June, General Abercrombie arrived, with 2. ^vhatia 
several regiments, and proceeded to Albany, where ^^J^ 
the provincial troops were assembled ; but deeming ^^^f^^ 
the forces under his command inadequate to carry out Loudoni 
the plan of the campaign, he thought it prudent to 

await the arrival of the Earl of Loudon. This occa- 
sioned a delay until the latter part of July ; and even 
after the arrival of the earl, no measures of importance 
were taken. *The French, in the mean time, profiting 3^ how did 
by the delays of the English, seized the opportunity f^^^ 
to make an attack upon Oswego.* these deiaya 

3. <Early m August, the Marquis Montcalm, who 

had succeeded the Baron Dieskau in the chief com- acx^m^ 
mand of the French forces in Canada, crossed Lake ^^SH 
Ontario with more than five thousand men, French, SSSX 
Canadians, and Indians ; and, with more than thirty 
pieces of cannon, commenced* the siege of Fort On- 
tario, on the east side of Oswego River, t After an ^' "** 
obstinate, but short defence, this fort was abandoned,** ^ ^^ y^ 
— the garrison safely retiring to the old fort on the 
west side of the river. 

4. •On the fourteenth, the English, numbering only ^^ 
1400 men, found themselves reduced to the necessity Mid qf the 
of a capitulation ; by which they surrendered them- «^1Sf5^ 
selves prisoners of war. Several vessels in the harbor, Ti^JHj'^ 
together with a large amount of military stores, con- tf^^i^^i»ht 
sisting of small arms, ammunition, provisions, and 134 

pieces of cannon, fell into the hands of the enemy. Mont- 
calm, after demolishing the forts, returned to Canada. 



* The village of Ostoego, in Oswego County, Is situa- 
ted on both sides of Oswego River, at its entrance into 
Lake Ontario. Old Fort Oswego, built in 1727, was on 
the west side of the river. In 1735 Fort Ontario was 
built on an eminence on the £ side of the river ; a short 
distance N. of which stands the present Fort Oswego. 

♦ Oatoego River is formed by the junction of Seneca 
and Oneida Rivers. The former is the outlet of Canan- 
daigua, Crooked, Seneca, Cayuga, Owasco, and Skeneat- 
tUm Lakes ; and the latter of Oneidii Lake. 



FORTS AT OSWEGO. 
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1756. 5. 'After the defeat of Braddock, the Indians on the 
1. What is western frontiers, incited by the French, renewed their 
diAndepri- ^^^predations, and killed, or carried into captivity, more 
dationson than a thousand of the inhabitants. ^In August of 
frontiers? this year, Colonel Armstrong, with a party of nearly 
ac^nt^cf ^^^ men, marched against Kittaning,* their principal 
^i. Arm town, on the AUeffhanv River. The Indians, although 

strong's tx- • i i /• i i / i • i i ° 

pedition. surprised,* defended themselves with great bravery; 

a. Sept 8. refusing quarter when it was offered them. Their 

principal chiefs were killed, their town w£is destroyed, 

and ^even prisoners were recovered. The English 

suffered but little in this expedition. Among their 

wounded was Captain Mercer, afterwards distinguished 

8. What is in the war of the revolution. *These were the prin- 

SuitqftMs cipal events of this year ; and not one of the important 

^^paignJ*' objects of the campaign was either accomplished or 

tjej attempted. 

Of what does ^^ ' 1757: DESIGNS AGAINST LoUISBURG, AND LoSS 

vMonlle^i OF FoRT WiLLiAM Henry. — 1. *The plan of the cam- 

4. What was P^^gf^^ o^ 1757, was limited, by the commander-in-chief, 

^^the^cam^ to an attempt upon the important fortress of Louisburg. 

^767?^ 'With the reduction of this post in view, Lord Loudon 

b. Juneao. Sailed** from New York, in June, with 6000 regular 

6. whafpre^ troops ; and, on the thirtieth of the same month, arrived 
xoeftmaSi'i at Halifax ; where he was reinforced by a powerful 

naval armament commanded by Admiral Holbourn ; 
6 Why was ^"^ ^ ^^^^ foTce of 5000 men from England. *Soon 
ab^^'^edj ^^^^^> information was received,*^ that a French fleet, 

c. Aug. 4. larger than that of the English, had already arrived 

in the harbor of Louisburg, and that the city was gar- 
risoned by more than 6000 men. The expedition was, 
therefore, necessarily abandoned. The admiral pro- 
ceeded to cruise off Louisburg, and Lord Loudon re- 

d. Aug. 31. turned^ to New York. 

7. What %cas ^' "'While these events were transpiring, the French 
2/^'*^/L commander, the Marquis Montcalm, having collected 
meantime? his forces at Ticonderoga, advanced with an army of 

e. Aug. 3. 9000 men, 2000 of whom were savages, and laid siege* 
^" p^ts^**'^' to Fort William Henry, f .^The garrison of the fort 

* Kittaning, the county scat of Armstrong County,^ Pennsylvania, is built on the site 
of the old Indian town. It is on the £. side of Alleghany River, about fftty miles N E. 
horn Pittsburg. 
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consisted of between two and three thousand men, 1757- 



commanded by Colonel Monro ; and, for the farther g ^ 



8. Give an 



security of the place, Colonel Webb was stationed at ^f^coawr of 

T^ tY I y ^ nn '^ i* • i t/ie ate^'e ana 

Fort tidward, only fifteen miles distant, with an army surrender af 
of 4000 men. During six days, the garrison mam- liatn uenry. 
tained an obstinate defence ; anxiously awaiting a re- 
nforcement from Fort Edward ; until, receiving posi- 
tive information that no relief would be attempted, and 
their ammunition beginning to fail them, they sur- 
endered* the place by capitulation. a. Aug. ». 

3. ^Honorable terms were granted the garrison " on i, j^r^, 
account of their honorable defence," as the capitulation ^'^^^Jg 
itself expressed ; and they were to march out with their earrumi 
arms, and retire in safety under an escort to Fort Ed- 
ward! *The capitulation, however, was shamefully 2. how taa» 
broken by the Indians attached to Montcalm's party ; ^iStiSiFiX^ 
who fell upon the English as they were leaving the ^^"^ 
fort ; plundered them of their baggage, and butchered 
many of them in cold blood. 'The otherwise fair ^j/^^juais 
fame of Montcalm has been tarnished by this unfortu- ^^/^ 
nate affair ; but it is believed that he and his officers Montcalm 
used their utmost endeavors, except firing upon the In- aUmJ 
dians, to stop the butchery. 

V. 1758: Reduction of Louisburg; Abercrom- 1758. 
bie's Defeat ; the taking of Forts Frontenac and ofwhatdoea 
Du QuESNE. — 1. *The result of the two preceding cam- ^i;m^treat7 
paigns was exceedingly humiliating to England, in 4 y^hat ta 
view of the formidable preparations that had been ^if^J^^ 
made for carrying on the war ; and so strong was the ^}f^ip^^^- 

/.,. ••'1 •• 11' 1 ding coanr 

feeung against the ministry and their measures, that a paigmi 
change was found necessary. *A new administration s. what 
was formed, at the head of which was placed Mr. Pitt, '^liw^f^ 
afterwards Lord Chatham ; Lord Loudon was recalled ; 
additional forces were raised in America ; and a large 
naval armament, and twelve thousand additional 
troops, were promised from England. «Three ex- 6. what e»- 
peditions were planned : one against Louisburg, an- t?erip?Si. 
other against the French on Lake Champlain, and a ^^^ 
third against Fort du Cluesne. 

2. ■'Early in the season. Admiral Boscawen arrived ^;^^,*^ 
at Halifax, whence he sailed, on the 28th of May, with ^*^p*^, 
a fleet of nearly forty armed vessels, together with Lounburg 
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1758. tweive thousand men under the command of General 

a. See Note Amheist, for the reduction of Louisburg.* On the 
««d Map. second of June, the fleet anchored in Gabarus Bay ; 
^' ' ' and on the 8th the troops effected a landing, with little 

loss ; when the French called in their outposts, and 
dismantled the royal battery. 

b. June If. 3. *Soon after, General Wolfe, passing** around the 
I. Of the Northeast Harbor, erected a battery at the North Cape, 

^^iegSf near the light-house, from which the island battery 
rmdS^<^ was silenced :« three French ships were burned** in the 
puue. harbor ; and the fortifications of the town were greatly 
i Ji^2ii injured. At length, all the shipping being destroyed, 
and the batteries from the land side having made sev- 
eral breaches in the walls, near the last of July, the 
e. July 96. ^i^y ^^^ island, together with St John's,* were sur- 
rendered • by capitulation, 
s. During ^' *E)uring these events, General Abercrombie, on 
'JSSf^SS? whom the command in chief had devolved on the re- 
SJX«rf? ^^^ ^^ ^^^ Loudon, was advancing against Ticon- 
f^Noto deroga.^ ^On the 5th of July, he embarked on Lake 
and Map, Qcorgc, with morc than 15,000 men, and a formidable 
^.Qivean train of artillery. On the following morning, the 
rAe^o5r«w troops landed near the northern extremity of the lake, 
^/tonfoSd and commenced their march through a thick wood 
^Su&a^ towards the fort, then defended by about four thousand 
men under the command of the Marquis Montcalm. 
Ignorant of the nature of the ground, and without 
proper guides, the troops became bewildered ; and the 
centre column, commanded by Lord Howe, falling in 
with an advanced guard of the French, Lord Howe 
himself was killed ; but after a warm contest, the en- 
f.Juiye Gmy were repulsed.* 
4 whM <u ^' *After the death of Lord Howe, who was a high- 
^ «^ df ly valuable officer, and the soul of the expedition, the 
^death?' ardor of the troops greatly abated; and disorder and 
5. Qite the coufusiou prevailed. 'Most of the army fell back to 
ffThesM^ the landing-place, but, early on the morning of the 
attack. 8th, again advanced in full force to attack the fort ; 
the general being assured, by his chief engineer, that 



* St. John*9, or Prince Edtoard'a Island, Is an island of very irregular shape, about 
130 miles long; lying west of Cape Breton, and north of Nova Scotia, from which it \n 
««parated by North nmberland Strait The French called the island St. John ; but in 
'799 the English changed its name to Prince Edward, 



.Julys. 
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the efntrenchments were unfinished, and might be at< 1758. 
tempted with good prospect of success. Unexpectedly, 
the breastwork was found to be of great strength, and 
covered with felled trees, with their branches pointing 
outwards ; and notwithstanding the intrepidity of the 
troops, after a contest of nearly four hours, they were 
repulsed* with great slaughter; leaving nearly two 
thousand of their number killed or wounded on the 
field of battle. 

6. » After this repulse, the army retired to the head i. what u 
of I^ake George, whence, at the solicitation of Colonel ^t^^m^n* 
Bradstreet, an expedition of three thousand men, under ^fUSS^rSK? 
the command of that officer, was sent against Fort 
Frontenac,* on the western shore of the outlet of Lake 
Ontario, a place which had long been the chief resort 

for the traclers of the Indian nations who were in al- 
liance with the French. Proceeding by the way of 
Oswego, Bradstreet crossed the lake, landed** within a ^ j^^ ^ 
mile of the fort without opposition, and, in two days, 
. compelled that important fortress to surrender. « The ^ 
fort was destroyed, and nine armed vessels, sixty cax^^^l^^j' 
non, and a large quantity of military stores and goo<^ ^-^^ — 
designed for the Indian trade, fell into the hands of the 
Enghsh. 

7. ^The expedition against Fort du Cluesne was ^cf the 
entrusted to General Forbes, who set out from Phil- cSSJ^fSri 
adelphia early in July, at the head of 9000 men. An ** Q«««»«' 
advanced party under Major Grant was attacked near 

the fort, and defeated with the loss of three hundred 
men ; but, as the main body of the army advanced, 
the French, being deserted by their Indian allies, 

abandoned'* the place, and escaped in boats down the d. not. ai. 

Ohio. Cluiet possession was then taken* of the fort, «• ^®^- *•• 

when it was repaired and garrisoned, and, in honor of u^ea^m 

Mr. Pitt, named Pittsburg.^ ^The western Indians *^^f»»- 

soon after came in and concluded a treaty of neutrality *J^^^ 
with the English. ^Notwithstanding the defeat of rauit of the 

Abercrombie, the events of the year had weakened the ^mi? 

♦ The village of Kingston, in Canada, now occupiei the site of Old Fort Frontenac. 

t Pittsburg, now a flourishing city, is situated on a beautiful plain, at the Junction 
of the Atleghany and the Monongahela, in the western part of Pennsylvania. There 
%re several tliriving vitlages in tie vicinity, which should be r^ardeid as suburbs of 
Pittsburg, the principal or which s jtUtghanjf Oitjft on the N.W. tide of the AUeghanv 
River. 
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1759. French power in America ; and the campaign closed 

with honor to England and her colonies. 

1759. VI. 1759 TO 1763 : Ticonderoga and Crown Point 

mat are ABANDONED ; NiAGARA TAKEN ; CoNQUEST OF GlUEBEC, 
qfthe$ixth OF ALL OaNADA ; WAR WITH THE OhEROKEES ) PeaCE 

i^w?uu ^^ 1763. — I. *The high reputation which General 
/lonort were Amherst had acquired in the sieere of Louisbursf, had 

bestowed on • j » • ^ /• i i /• ° !• °i i i 

aemrai gamed him a vote of thanks from parliament, and had 
procured for him the appointment of commander-in- 
chief of the army in North America, with the respon- 
sibility of carrying out the vast and daring project of 
Mr. Pitt, which was no less than the entire conquest 
of Canada in a single campaign. 
% whatioaa ^' *^^^ the Durpose of dividing and weakening the 
the plan qf power of the French, General Wolfe, a young officer 
paiSrSr of uncommon merit, who had distinguished himself at 
*^' the siege of Louisburg, was to ascend the St. Lawrence 
and lay siege to duebec : General Amherst was to 
carry Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; and then, by 
way of Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence, was to 
unite with the forces of General Wolfe ; while a third 
army, after the reduction of Niagara, was to proceed 
down the lake and river against Montreal. 
8. What too* 3. ^In the prosecution of the enterprise which had 



^eH^- ^^6" entnisted to him. General Amherst arrived* be- 
mnd^ogai ^^^® Ticonderoga** in the latter part of July, with an 
a. July 28. army of httle more than 11,000 men. While prepar- 
*»• See Note ing for a general attack, the French abandoned' their 

and Map, ,.c> i°.,i i/. i .« , 

p. 240. lines, and withdrew to the fort ; but, m a few days, 

d. JuiyM abandoned** this also, after having partially demolished 

•.N.p. 184. it, and retired to Crown Point* 

j^^Giw^an 4. ^Pursuing his successes. General Amherst ad- 

the further vanced towards this latter post ; but, on his approach, 

Siewemp, the garrison retired^ to the Isle of Aux Noix* in the 

r&iurniJ'lL Hver Sorel.* After having constructed several small 

f'^g\ vessels, and acquired a naval superiority on the lake, 

g.N. p.'i3o. the whole army embarked"* in pursuit of the enemy ; 

h. Oct 11. })m a succession of storms, and the advanced season of 

i Oct a. ^^® y^^h finally compelled a return* to Crown Point, 

where the troops went into winter quarters. 

• jf ttz AWx (O Nooah) is a small island in the River Sorel, or RicheUen, a short 
distance above the northern extremity of Lake Champlain. 
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5. "General Prideaux,* to whom was 
command of the expedition against Niagara, pro! 
by the way of Schenectady and Oswego ; and, on the 
sixth of July, landed near the fort without opposition. 
Soon after the commencement of the siege, the gen- 
eral was killed through the carelessness of a gunner, 
by the bursting of a cohorn, when the command de- 
volved on Sir William Johnson. As twelve hundred 
French and Indians, from the southern French forts, 
were advancing to the relief of the place, they were 
met, and routed'* with great loss ; when the garrison, 
despairing of assistance, submitted* to terms of capit- 
ulation. The surrender of this important post effectu- 
ally cut off the communication between Canada and 
Louisiana. 

6. *While these events were transpiring. General 
Wolfe was prosecuting the more important part of the 
campaign, the siege of Cluebec* Having embarked 
about 8000 men at Louisburg, under convoy of a fleet 
of 22 ships of the line, and an equal number of frigates 
and small armed vessels, commanded by Admirals 
Saunders and Holmes ; he safely landed^ the army, 
near the end of June, on the Isle of Orleans, a few 
miles below Cluebec. ^The French forcts, to the 
number of thirteen thousand men, occupied the city. 
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b. July 94. 
C Jul]r25. 
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d. June 97. 
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* Quebec, a strongly fortified city of 
Cannda, U situated on the N.W. side of 
the River St. Lawrence, on a lofty prom- 
ontory formed by that river and the St. 
Charles. The city consists of the Up- 
per and the Lower Town ; the latter 
on a narrow strip of land, wholly the 
work of art, near the wnter's edge ; and 
the fvrmer on a pJain, difficult of access, 
more than 200 feet higher. Cape Dia- 
mond, the most elevated jKirlof the Up- 
per Town, on which stands the citadel, 
Is 345 feet above th& level of the river, 
and commands a grand view of an ex- 
tensive tract of country. The forlifica- 
tif>ns of the Upper Town, extending 
nearly across the peninsula, enclosn a 
circuit of about two miles and three- 
quarters. The Plains of Abraham, \m- 
mediately westward, and in front of the 
fortifications, rise to the height of more 
than 300 feet, and are exceedingly diffi- 
cult (^access from the river. (Map.) 
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1759. and a strong camp on the northern shore of the St 
Lawrence, between the rivers St Charles and Mont- 



;* 



morenci.* 

a. June 80. 7. 'General Wolfe took possession* of Point Levi,** 
*»• *^®^*P' where he erected batteries which destroyed the Lower 
i.whattoere Town, but did little injury to the defences of the city. 
meMurU He soon after crossed the north channel of the St 
^^aSup!ed!f^ Lawrence, and encamped'' his army near the enemy^s 
c. July 10. left, the river Montmorenci lying between them. 
%.onv>hat ^^nvinced, however, of the impossibility of reducing 
daring the place unless he could erect batteries nearer the city 
did he next than Point Levi, he soon decided on more daring 
raoive nieasujes. He resolved to cross the St Lawrence and 
the Montmorenci, with different divisions, at the same 
time, and storm the entrenchments of the French camp. 
3 De$erib6 ^' *^^^ ^^^^ purpose, on the last day of July, the 
t^iiandfng boats of the fleet, filled with grenadiers, and with 
' troops from Point Levi, under the command of Gen- 
eral Monckton, crossed the St Lawrence, and, after 
considerable delay by grounding on a ledge of rocks, 
July 31. effected a landing a little above the Montmorenci ; 
while Generals Townshend and Murray, fording that 
stream at low water, near its mouth, hastened to the 



assistance of the troops already landed. *But as the 
cawed the ffreuadicrs rushed impetuously lorward without waiting 
v^g^ttm- for the troops that were to support them, they were 



driven back with loss, and obliged to seek shelter be- 
hind a redoubt which the enemy had abandoned. 
s.whatcomr *Here they were detained a while by a thunder storm, 
'^Mu find" ^^^^^ exposed to a galling fire ; when night approach- 
vfheu tow ing, and the tide setting in, a retreat was ordered. 
"ed? This unfortunate attempt was attended with the loss 

of nearly 500 men. 
6. jvhat it 9- •The bodily fatigues which Greneral Wolfe had 
'^chnU^ endured, together with his recent disappointment, act- 
Gen. woifei jng upou a frame naturally delicate, threw him into a 
violent fever ; and, for a time, rendered him incapable 
lAVhatpiem, of taking the field in person. ''He therefore called a 
^S^/ council of his officers, and, requesting their advice, 



* The River Montmorenci enters the St. Ijawrence from the N., about seven miles 
below Quebec. The falls in this river, near its mouth, are justly celebrated for their 
beauty. The water descends ^0 feet in one tmbroken sheet of foam. (Map, p. ISO.) 
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proposed a second attack on the French lines. They 1T69. 
were of opinion, however, that this was inexpedient, 
but proposed that the army should attempt a point 
above Quebec, where they might gain the heights 
which overlooked the city. The plan being approved, 
preparations were immediately made to carry it into 
execution. 

10. 'The camp at Montmorenci being broken up, LCfteetm 
the troops and artillery were conveyed to Point Levi ; ^^cu^ 
and, soon after, to some distance above the city; while ^Si%£^. 
Montcalm's attention was still engaged with the ap- ^ 
parent design of a second attack upon his camp. All 
things being in readiness, during the night of the 12th 

of September, the troops in boats silently fell down the 
stream ; and, landing within a mile and a half of the 
city, ascended the precipice, — dispersed a few Ca- 
nadians and Indians; and, when morning dawned, 
were drawn up in battle array on the plains oi 
Abraham. 

11. ^Montcalm, surprised at this unexpected event, ^j^^j^^^^ 
and perceiving that, unless the English could be driven •*^^'? 
from their position, Quebec was lost, immediately 
crossed the St. Charles with his whole army, and ad- 
vanced to the attack, ^^bout nine in the morning a. D«cri6« 
fifteen hundred Indians and Canadians, advancing in ^'^ «*'«*• 
front, and screened by surrounding thickets, began the 

battle ;* but the English reserved their fire for the main ^ g^p^^ ^^ 
body of the French, then rapidly advancing; and, 
when at the distance of forty yards, opened upon them 
with such efiect as to compel them to recoil with con- 
fusion. 

12. *Early in the battle General Wolfe received4wo i,jieiautht 
wounds in quick succession, which he concealed, but, ^'^^^/^ 
while pressing forward at the head of his grenadiers, ^^^^ 
with fixed bayonets, a third ball pierced his breast, numden ' 
Colonel Monckton, the second officer in rank, was 
dangerously wounded by his side, when the command 
devolved on General Townshend. The French gen- 
eral, Montcalm, likewise fell ; and his second in com- 
mand was mortally wounded. General Wolfe died 

on the field of battle, but he lived long enough to be 
informed that he had gained the victory. 
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17^9. 13. ^Conveyed to the rear and supported by a few at- 
i7contSme tendants, while the agonies of death were upon him, he 
cite relation, heard the distant cry, " They run, they run.'* Raising 
his drooping head, the dying hero anxiously asked, 
" Whp run?" Being informed that it was the French, 
"^Then," said he, " I die contented," and immediately 
expired. Montcalm lived to be carried into the city. 
When informed that his wound was mortal, " So much 
the better,'* he replied, " I shall not then live to witness 
the surrender of Cluebec.'* 

a. Sept. 18. 14. *Five days after the battle the city surrendered,* 
UllfijljlSe ^"^ received an English garrison, thus leaving Mon- 
Slelauu? ^^^^^ *^® ^"^y P^^^^ ^^ importance to the French, in 

1760. ^ai^ada. 8 Yet in the following spring the French at- 

8. Give an tempted the recovery of duebec ; and, after a bloody 

SuatSHm battle fought»» three miles above the city, drove the 

'V^^^ English to their fortifications, from which they were 

b. ApriJ 28. relieved only by the arrival* of an English squadron 
c May 16. ^-^^ reinforcements. 

4. Of the 15. ^During the season. General Amherst, the com- 
^^j:^ mander-in-chief, made extensive preparations for re- 
el Sept 6, 7. ducing Montreal. Three powerful armies assembled** ^ 
there by different routes, early in September ; when 
the commander of the place, perceiving that resistance 
e. Sept 8. would be ineffectual, surrendered, • not only Montreal, 
but all the other French posts in Canada, to his Bri- 
tannic majesty. 
6. Relate the 16. 'Early in the same year a war broke out with 
war with tt^ the powerful nation of the Cherokees, who had but re- 
SurinTthk ceutly, as allies of the French, concluded^ a peace with 
^f^?r^ the English. General Amherst sent Colonel Mont- 
iTOsi.^* gomery against them, who, assisted by the Carolini- 
g. May, Aug. aus, bumcd^ many of their towns ; but the Cherokees, 
f Aug 8 ^^ ^^^^' besieged Fort Loudon,* and having compelled 
the garison to capitulate,** afterwards fell upon them, 
6. During and either killed,' or carried away prisoners, the whole 
'^1761^'^ party. 'In the following year Colonel Grant marched 
j. June 10. into their country, — overcame them in battle,! — de- 



* Fort lAtudon was in the northeastern part of Tennessee, on the Watauga River, a 
stream which, rising in N. Carolina, fl«)W3 wesstward into Tennessee, and unites with 
llnlston River. Fort Loudon was Imilt in 1757, and was the first settlement in Tenne»- 
•ee, which was then included in the territory claijued by N. Carolina. 
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stroyed their villages, — and drove the savages to the 
mountains ; when peace was concluded with them. 

17. *The war between France and England con- 
tinued on the ocean, and among the islands of the 
West Indies, with almost uniform success to the Eng- 
lish, until 1763 ; when, on the 10th of February of 
that year, a definitive treaty of peace was signed at 
Paris. "France thereby surrendered to Great Britain 
all her possessions in North America, eastward of the 
Mississippi River, from its source to the river Iberville ;* 
and thence, through Lakes Maurepasf and Pontchar- 
train,J to the Gulf of Mexico. At the same time Spain, 
with whom England had been at 
war during the previous year, 
ceded to Great Britain her pos- 
sessions of East and Wfest Flor- 
ida.§ 
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1. "By the treaty of Paris in 1763, England gained 
a large addition to her American territory ; extending 
it from the northeastern extremity of the continent to 
the Gulf of Mexico ; and from the Mississippi to the 
Atlantic. *During a century and a half the rival 
powers of France and England had contended for su- 
premacy in America ; involving, in the mean time, 
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* IbendUe, an outlet of the Miselssippi, leaves that rirer fonrteen mUee below BatoQ 
Rouge, and flowing E. enters Amite lUver, which falls into Lake Maur^pas. It now 
receives water from the Mississippi only at high flood. 

t Maurepa^ is a lake about twenty miles in circumference, conimnnicating with Ijfilce 
Pontchartrain on the E. by an outlet seven miles long. 

% Pontchartrain is a lake more than a hundred miles in circumference, the southern 
shore of which is about five miles N. from New Orleans. 

§ That part of the country ceded by Spain was divided, by the English monarch, into 
the governments of East and West Florida. East Florid^ included all embraced in tho 
present Florida, as far W. as the Apalachioola River. Those parts of the states of 
Alabama and Mississippi which extend from tl^e 81st 4sg'Be down to the Ouif of 
Mexico, were included in WcsA Florida^ 
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1763. the British American colonies in almost continued In- 
ringaem- ^^^^ warfare, at an encwrmous expense of blood and 
'^%.^ treasure. 

9ious^tMi 2. ^The subversion of the French power in Ameri- 
i. How wag ca was looked to as the harbinger of long-continued 
JJ^^J^JJ^ peace and prosperity to the colonies ; but scarcely had 
j^Zrie- the struggle ended, when a contest arose, between the 
Uj^^ desire of power on the one hand, and the abhorrence 
eonteatarote of obpressiou ou the Other, which finally resulted in 
"^vter ^^ dismemberment of the British empire, 
t. w?uu u 3. ^Although the colonists had ever cherished feel- 
j^i^'^ ings of filial regard for the mother country ; and were 
ootonSlV W^^^ of their descent from one of the most powerful 



j^J**' nations of Europe ; yet, even before any decided acts 
of oppression had ariven them to resistance, other 
causes had strongly operated to prepare the way for 
American Indepenaence. 
t.Bvwfmt 4. ^Although the Americans were under different 
^StecohSSu colonial governments ; yet they were socially united 
JJgJ'ij, as one people, by the identity of their language, laws, 
one people? and customs, and the ties oil a common kindred ; and 
still more, by a common participation in the vicissi- 
tudes of peril and suffering through which they had 
4. What passed. *These and other causes, had closely united 
liSSe^coMwt them in one common interest ; and, in the ratio of 
SehnMiit*to ^^^^ fraternal union as colonies, had weakened their 
England? attachment to the parent land. 

8 wuuit ^' *^^ore they lett England, they were allied in 
aaidi^thA principle and in reeling with the republican, or liberal 
^^rSicipiet party ; which was ever seeking to abridge the pre- 
^%^^ rogatives of the crown, and to enlarge the liberties of 
the people. They scoffed at the " divine right of 
kings," looked upon rulers as public servants bound to 
exercise their authority for the sole benefit of the gov- 
erned ; and maintained that it is the inalienable right 
of the subject, freely to give his money to the crown, 
or to withhold it at his discretion. 
«. In vteto 6. •With such principles, it is not surprising that 
tpi^whH any attempt on the part of Great Britain to tax her 
^^prSedlS' colomies, should be met with determined opposition ; 
fi^^ and we are surprised to find that severe restrictions 
upon American commerce, highly injurious to the cpl- 
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onies, but beneficial to England, had long been sub- 1763. 
mitted to without open resentment. a. Pint Nav- 

7. ^Such were the navigation acts, which, for the *ff5^?%^°> 
benefit of English shipping, declared* that no merchan- firmed and 
dise of the English plantations should be imported into imo. see pp. 
England in any other tlian English vessels ; — which, j ^J^'^^n 
for the benefit of English manufacturers, prohibited •» •omeqfthe 
the exportation from the colonies, and the introduction itrtctloru'on 
from one colony into another, of hats and woolens of oStw^cL 
domestic manufacture ; — which forbade hatters to have, *»• ^^^s. 
at one time, more than two apprentices ; — ^which pro- 
hibited" the importation of sugar, rum, and molasses, c. 1733. 
without the payment of exorbitant duties ; — which for- 

bade** the erection of certain iron works, and the man- , 
ufacture of steel ; and which prohibited the felling of 
pitch and white-pine trees, not comprehended within 
enclosures. 

8. ^Although parliament, as early as 1733, had im- «.' whatu 
posed duties on sugar and molasses imported into the dStS^i^ 
colonies ; yet the payment of them was tor many years *^^t!S^ 
evaded, or openly violated, with but little- interference ''^**^ 
by the British authorities. ^In 1761 an attempt was s. Qrr/i« 
made to enforce the act, by the requisition, from the '^^^^T 
colonial courts, of " writs of assistance ;" which were 
general search-warrants, authorizing the king's officers 

to search for suspected articles which had been intro- 
duced into the provinces without the payment of the 
required duties. *In Boston, violent excitements pre- ^ ^^^^^ ^ 
vailed ; the applications for the writs were met by the eurred S 
spirited opposition of the people, and the bold denun- **'^ 
ciations of Thatcher, Otis, and others. «In 1763, the 1763. 
admiralty undertook to enforce the strict letter of the «• J^^ 
laws; vessels engeiged in the contraband commerce i7«3» 
were seized and confiscated ; and the colonial trade 
with the West Indies was nearly annihilated. 

9. 'In 1764, the sugar act was re-enacted; accom- 1764. 
panied by the first formal declaration, on the part of •• \^ *" 
parliament, of the design of taxing the colonies. 'At 7. w?uau 
the same time, Mr. Grenville, the prime minister, in- '^e^uJ*', 
troduced a resolution, " That it would be proper to JS^i^^ 
charge certain stamp duties on the colonies." The ^^^fJlf 
resolution was adopted* by the House of Commons, e. March la 
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1764. but the consideration of the proposed act was postponed 
to the next session of parliament ; giving to the Amer- 
icans, in the' mean time, an opportunity of expressing 
their sentiments with regard to these novel measures 
of taxation. 
i.Hafodid 10. * The colonies received the intelligence of these 
^rfc^v6*ihe proceedings with a general feeling of indignation. 
qfthefepn- ^^^V Considered them the commencement of a system 
ceedingt, of revenue, which, if unresisted, opened a prospect of 

and what . ', ti . ' f n • i*^ • 

did they do oppression, boundless in extent, and endless m duration. 
wn rji^^ proposed stamp-act was particularly obnoxious. 
Numerous political meetings were held ; remonstrances 
were addressed to the king, and the two houses of par- 
liament ; and agents were sent to London, to exert all 
their influence in preventing, if possible, the intended 
act from becoming a law. 
«.H7u«to«r« 11- ^While England asserted her undoubted right 
m^uw^ed to tax her colonies, the latter strongly denied both the 
uuine^thii }^^^^^^ ^^^ ^® constitutionality of the claim. The 
eoionu$7 former maintained that the colonies were but a portion 
of the British empire ; that they had ever submitted, 
as in duty bound, to the jurisdiction of the mother coun- 
try ; that the inhabitants of the colonies were as much 
represented in parliament as the great majority of the 
English nation ; that the taxes proposed were but a 
moderate interest for the immense sums which had al- 
ready been bestowed in the defence of the colonies, 
and which would still be required, for their protection ; 
and that protection itself is the ground that gives the 
right of taxation. 
z.whattoer6 12. ^On the other hand it was maintained, as a fun- 
tMntToppo- damental principle, that taxation and representation are 
*^t%r^^' inseparable ; that the colonies were neither actually 
nor virtually represented in the British parliament; 
and that, if their property might be taken from them 
without their consent, there would be no limit to the 
oppression which might be exercised over them. They 
said they had hitherto supposed, that the assistance 
which Great Britain had given them, was offered from 
motives of humanity, and not as the price of their lib- 
erty ; and if she now wished pay for it, she must make 
an allowance for the assistance she herself had received 
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from the colonies, and for the advantages she had gained 1764. 
by her oppressive restrictions on American commerce ; 
and that, as for future protection, the colonies had full 
confidence in their ability to defend themselves against 
any foreign enemy. 

13. ^Notwithstanding the murmurs which had arisen 1 7(55 
from every quarter, the British ministers were not to 1. aii}e an 
be diverted from their plan ; and early in 1765, the m^mn% 
stamp act passed* the House of Commons by a major- ^^' 
ity of five to one, — the House of Lords,'' without any 
opposition, — and soon after received* the royal assent, " ^^ 
This act ordained that instruments of writing, such as ®-^"°**** 
deeds, bonds, notes, and printed pamphlets, almanacs, 
newspapers, &c., should be executed on stamped paper; 

for which a duty should be paid to the crown. The 
act was to go into operation on the first day of Novem- 
ber of the same year. 

14. 2 When the news of the passage of this act reached «. jn what 
America, a general indignation spread through the ^SielSSiSu!- 
country ; breaking forth, in some places, in acts of out- ^i^^Ji^ 
rage and violence ; and, in others, assuming the spirit jnanf/eated? 
of calm but determined resistance. *At Boston and 3^ ^, g^^^^ 
Philadelphia, the bells were muffled and rung a fune- ^^Siphlaf' 
ral peal ; at New York, the act was carried through ^^ ^.^^ 
the streets with a death's head affixed to it, and styled York? 
the " Folly of England and the ruin of America." 

*The stamps themselves, in many places, were seized 4 jyf^^ ^ 
and destroyed ; the houses of those who sided with the ,S?^^2Sj 
government were plundered : the stamp officers were ihe'»tmnp 

^ 11 1 .* 111.. -^ 1 cufflcers, and 

compelled to resign ; and the doctrine was openly avow- to/iat doe- 
ed, that England had no right to tax America. ' oplwlly* 

15. »In the assembly of Virginia, Patrick Henry TJ,^^^^ 
introduced** a series of seven resolutions ; the first four "65. * 
asserting the rights and privileges of the colonists ; the ieSuntGf 
fifth declaring the exclusive right of that assembly to r^iSISH 
tax the inhabitants of that colony ; and the other two 
asserting that the people were " not bound to yield 
obedience to any law or ordinance whatsoever," de- 
signed to impose taxation upon them, other than the 
laws and ordinances of the general assembly ; and that 
any person who, *'by writing or speaking," should 
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1765. maintain the contrary, should be deemed '^ an enemy'' 

to the colonies. 
I ivhattoere ^^' *^" ^^® ^®^^ ^^ ^^® discussion which followed, 
Patrick Henry boldly denounced the policy of the British gov- 
maria?' emment ; and, carried by the fervor of his zeal beyond 
the bounds of prudence, he declared that the king had 
acted the part of a tyrant Alluding to the fate of 
other tyrants, he exclaimed, " Caesar had his Brutus. 
Charles I. his Cromwell, and George the Third," — 
here pausing a moment until the cry of " Treason, trea- 
son," had ended, — he added, " may profit by their ex- 
ample. If this be treason, make the most of it" 

a. May 29. ^^' *After a violent debate, the first five resolutions 
«. What wag were carried* by the. bold eloquence of Henry, though 
the rwiiur by a small majority. The other two ,were considered 

tuinai ^^^ audacious and treasonable, to be admitted, even by 

the warmest friends of America. On the following 

day, in the absence of Henry, the fifth resolution was 

rescinded ; but the whole had already gone forth to the 

country, rousing the people to a more earnest assertion 

X)f their rights, and kindling a more lively enthusiasm 

in favor of liberty. 

8. whatwat 18. ^The assembly of Massachusetts had been moved 

JSSmMy!^ by a kindred spirit ; and before the news of the pro- 

^'5S«jf'** ceedings in Virginia reached them, they had taken ^ 

b. June •. the decisive step of calling a congress of deputies fi'om 

the several colonies, to meet in the ensuing October, a 

few weeks before the day appointed for the stamp act 

4. whatxotu to go into Operation. <In the mean time the popular 

' wpw^^ feeling Eigainst the stamp act continued to increase ; 

//wwfxhS^ town and country meetings were held in every colony; 

a^^ associations were formed ; inflammatory speeches were 

made ; and angry resolutions were adopted ; and, in 

all directions, every measure was taken to keep up and 

aggravate the popular discontent 

c. Oct 7. 19. fin the midst of the excitement, which was stil 
account^ increasing in violence, the First Colonial Congres 
'i^Vofoi met* at New York, on the first Tuesday in October. 

nZl Con- -^^^^ colonies were represented, by twenty-eight dele- 

grew. gates. Timothy Ruggles, of Massachusetts, was cho- 

^*"* sen president After mature deliberation, the congress 

agreed on a Declaration op Rights and a statement 
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of grievances. They asserted, in strong terms, the 1T65. 
right of the colonies to be exempted from all taxes not 
imposed by their own representatives. They also con- 
curred in a petition to the king, and prepared a me- 
morial to each house of parliament. 

20. 'The proceedings were approved by all the i. By whim 
members, except Mr. Ruggles of Massachusetts, and pfSS^tngt 
Mr. Ogden of New Jersey ; but the deputies of three 'Sfry ' 
of the colonies had not been authorized by their re- waow s/gnt- 
spective legislatures to apply to the king or parliament 

The petition and memorials were, therefore, signed 
by the delegates of six colonies only ; but all the rest, • 
whether represented or not, afterwards approved the 
measures adopted. 

21. *0n the arrival of the first of November, the i.whatit 
day on which the stamp act was to go into operation, Swwi'qf 
scarcely a sheet of the numerous bales of stamped l^^i^j 
paper which had been sent to America, was to be found 

m the colonies. Most of it had been destroyed, or re- 
shipped to England. 'The first of November was s.Howiom 
kept as a day of mourning. Shops and stores were '^^Jf 
closed; the vessels displayed their flags at half. mast; 
bells were muffled and tolled as for a funeral ; effigies 
were hung and burned ; and every thing was done to 
manifest the determined opposition of the people to the 
act, its authors, and advocates. 

22. *As, by the terms of the act, no legal business i. what 
could be transacted without the use of stamped paper, ^^^jla 
business was, for a time, suspended. The courts were °^trwS^ 
closed ; marriages ceased ; vessels were delayed in the *«^' 
harbors ; and all the social and mercantile affairs of a 
continent stagnated at once. By degrees, however, 
things resumed their usual course : law and business 
transactions were written on unstamped paper ; and 

the whole machinery of society went on as before, 
without regard to the act of parliament. 

23. *About this tinie the associations of the " Sons of 5 ^^^^ ^^ 
Liberty" assumed an extent and importance which ex- f^^Jf.ia- 
erted great influence on subsequent eventa These '^f^^wJT 
societies, forming a powerful combination of the de- Liberty.'* 
fenders of liberty throughout all the colonies, denounced 

the stamp act a3 a flagrant outrage on the British con- 
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1765. stitution. Their members resolved to defend the lib- 
erty of the press, at all hazards ; and pledged their lives 
and property for the defence of those who, in the ex- 
ercise of their rights as freemen, should become the 
objects of British tjrranny. 
hWhaiwrn- '^^^ *'^^® 'merchants of New York, Boston, and 
^^^^eemmS Pl^^l^-dclphia, and, subsequently, of many other places, 
ioere enter- entered into engagements with each other to import no 
more goods from Great Britain, until the stamp act 
% What should be repealed. ^Individuals and families denied 
Scen%yin- themselves the use of all foreign luxuries ; articles of 
mSj& domestic manufacture came into general use ; and the 
'<«' trade with Great Britain was almost entirely suspended. 
^Howw'Je 2^- 'When the accounts of the proceedings in Amer- 
^^^ "^Sl^ ica were transmitted to England, they were received, 
eeedinggro- by the government. With resentment and alarm. For- 
En^umi, timately, however, the former ministry had been dis- 
tXa^^ missed ; afcid, in the place of Lord Grenville, the Mar- 
^a^Sif^ quis of Rockingham, a friend of America, had been 
4. What appointed first lord of the tresisury. <To the new min- 
mtnby^ istry it was obvious that the odious stamp act must be 
newnSnU' repealed, or that the Americans must, by force of arms, 
be reduced to submission. The former being deemed 
1766. the wiser course, a resolution to repeal was introduced 
into parliament 

6. 6iM «f» 26. »A lon^ and angry debate followed. The reso- 
JS^^fS^ lution was violently opposed by Lord Grenville and 
*»^ «*J^ his adherents ; and as wannly advocated by Mr. Pitt, 
rJjwSi qfthA in the House of Commons, and by Lord Camden in 
®"^i;^''- the House of Peers. Mr. Pitt boldly justified the col- 

Mareh. ouists in opposiug the stamp act. '"You have no 
wmeV^Sr. ^S^V* ^aid he, " to tax Amenca. I rejoice that Amer- 
-PJ^'jl" ica has resisted. Three millions of our fellow-subjects, 
so lost to every sense of virtue, as tamely to give up 
their liberties, would be fit instruments to make slaves 
of the rest.'* He concluded by expressing his delib- 
erate judgment, that the stamp act "ouffht to be re 
pealed, absolutely, totally, and immediately.*' 
a. March 18. 27. ''The repeal was at length carried ;• but it was 

7. By what accompanied by a declaratory act, designed as a kind 
^aeecm- of salvo to the national honor, affirming that parliament 

paniedi j^^^ power to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever. 
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*The repeal was received with great joy, in London, 1766. 
by the manufacturers and the friends of America. iT^JTww 
The shipping in the river Thames displayed their ^ i^^^SS? 
colors, and houses were i]lum[i^ed throughout the 
city. «The news was receiveSm A.merica with lively ^ j„ Amer- 
expressions of joy and gratitude. Public thanksgivings *^^ 
were held ; the importation of British goods was again 
encouraged ; and a general calm, without a parallel in 
history, immediately succeeded the storm which had 
raged with such threatening violence. 

28. ^Other events, however, soon fanned the flame 8. ^*^^ 
of discord anew. The passage of the declaratory act ^^^ther^ 
might have been a sufficient warning that the repeal anTSepat- 
of the stamp act was but a truce in the war against S^mtSy 
American rights^ *The Rockingham ministry having /^^ 
been dissolved, a new cabinet was formed* under Mr. 4. n4at 
Pitt, who was created Earl of Chatham. • While Mr. ^J^gJ" 
Pitt was confined by sickness, in the country, Mr. ^^P^ 
Townsend, chancellor of the exchequer, revived the 5. wjuunew 
scheme of taxing America. By him a bill was intro- IJSIn^ 
duced into parliament, imposing duties on glass, paper, ,^S5to- 
painters* colors, and tea. duced/ 

29. 'In the absence of Mr. Pitt the bill passed with 1767. 
but little opposition, and was approved'* by the king. %MS^tfi 
'A bill was also passed establishing a board of trade ^^^J^?^ 
in the colonies, independent of colonial legislation ; b. June ^ 
and another, suspAiding the legislative power of the Jf^J^^^ 
assembly of New York, until it should furnish the <om» 6"^ 
king's troops with certain supplies at the expense of ^^Iff^ 
the colony, ^xhe excitement. produced in America, ^.whtuu 
by the passage of these bills, was scarcely less than ^^%wu 
that occasioned by the passage of the stamp act, two p^o^^**^^ 
years before. 

30. 'The colonial assemblies promptly adopted spir- 9. wtm u 
ited resolutions against the odious enactments; new ^coiUka 
associations, in'support of domestic manufactures, and ;^«»»wfo^ 
against the use and importation of British fabrics, were f^&mr* 
entered into; the political writers of the day filled the "Poiuicat 
columns of the public papers with earnest appeals to •*^*^'^" 
the. people; and, already, the legislative authority of ^JJg^g^'g 
parliament over the colonies, instead of being longer '^^Partia 
the subject of doubt, began to be boldly denied. The *"*^'* 

9* 
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1768« assembly of Massachusetts sent» a circular to the other 
"Zr^bT^ colonies, entreating their co-operation in obtaining a 
•' Mimachu- redress of grievances. 

**"ter1^ 31. »This circular highly displeased the British min- 
i.wfuathen istrv, who instructed the ffovernor of Massachusetts to 
iihnunutry require the assembly, m his majesty s name, to "rc- 
rev*ir»7 gcind^^ the resolution adopting the circular ; and to ex- 
press' their " disapprobation of that rask and hasty pro- 
^ What did ceeding.** *The assembly, however, were not intim- 
^ly^oT" idated. They passed a nearly unanimous vote not to 
rescind; and citing, as an additional cause of com- 
plaint, this attempt to restrain their right of delibera- 
tion, reaffirmed their opinions in stilJ more energetic 
t. The aov- language. 'Grovernor Bernard then dissolved the as- 
"^^^ sembly, but not before they had prepared a list of ac- 
cusations against him, and petitioned the king for his 
removal. 
i. Qtoe an 32. *These proceedings were soon after followed by 
t^umuU a violent tumult in Boston. A sloop having been 



account 
thetumi 
in Boston 
b. JnnelO. 



<n BMton. ggj2ed»» by the custom-house officers for violating some 



of the new commercial regulations, the people assem- 
bled in crowds, attacked the houses of the officers, as- 
saulted their persons, and, finally, obliged them to take 
refuge in Castle William,* situated at the entrance of 
5.whatma' the harbor. *At the request of the governor, who had 
jSJiSSr complained of the refractory spirit of the Bostonians, 
General Gage, the conrniander-in-cMef of the British 
forces in America, was ordered to station a military 
force in Boston, to overawe the citizens, and protect 
the custom-house officers in the discharge of their duties. 
ieS!^'^ 33. 'The troops,^ to the number of 700, arrived from 
jJJSSUSSi- Halifax, late in September, and, on the first of Octo- 
%'i^ ber, under cover of the cannon of the ships, landed in 
the town, with muskets charged, bayonets fixed, and 
T. Bmo loere ^^ ^® military parade usual on entering an enemy's 
^aJ^ISto <^ountry. "The selectmen of Boston having peremp- 
^^einMbU ^°^^y refused to provide quarters for the soldiers, the 
tarn*? governor ordered the state-house to be opened for their 

* Castle William was on Castle Island, nearly three miles S.E. from Boston. In 179fl 
Massachusetts ceded the fortress to the United Plates. On the 7th Dec, 1799, It was 
visited by President Adams, who named it Fort Tndependence. Half a mile north is 
Governor's Island, on which is Fort Warren. Between these two forts is the entrance 
to Boston UariMir. (See Map, p. 210.) 
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reception. The imposing display of military force 176§« 
served only to excite the indignation of the inhabi- 
tants ; the most irritating language passed between the 
soldiers and the citizens : the former looking upon the 
latter as rebels, and the latter regarding the former as 
the instruments of a most odious tyranny. 

34. 'Early in the following ye€ur, iJoth houses of 1769. 
parliament went a step beyond ail that had preceded — i. what 
censuring, in the strongest terms, the conduct of the ^^StiHf 
people of Massachusetts, — approving the employment ^aSSeSf 
of force against the rebellious, and praying the king to Feb. vm, 
direct the governor of Massachusetts to cause those 

ffuilty of treason to be arrested and sent to England 

tor trial "These proceedings of parliament called ,. how wen 

forth, from the colonial assemblies, still stropger reso- *^^fj^* 

lutions, declaring the exclusive right of the people to ^J^^^ 

tax themselves, and denying the right of his majesty 

to remove an ofiend^r out of the country for trial. 

35. »The refractory assemblies of Virginia and North a. what 
Carolina were soon after dissolved by their governors. SSrS^ 
llie governor of Massachusetts having called upon the ^^SSSS 
assembly of that province to provide funds for the pay- •gg^gy 
ment ot the troops quartered among them, they re- 
solved that they never would make such provision. 

The governor, therefore, prorogued the assembly, and, 

soon after being recalled, was succeeded* in omc6 by ». auc. 

Lieutenant-governor Hutchinson. 

36. <In March of the following year, an event oc- 1770. 
curred in Boston, which produced a great sensation t;,^^^ 
throughout America. An affray having taken place JJjf^J^ 
between some citizens and soldiers, the people became ^^^^^^ ^ 
greatly exasperated ; and, on the evening of the 5th of 
March, a crow J surrounded, and insulted a portion of 

the city guard, under Captain Preston, and dared them 
to fire. The soldiers at length fired, andihree of the 
populace were killed, and several badly wounded. 

37. •The greatest commotion immediately prevailed. §. cftfie 
The bells were rung, and, in a short time, several thou- *^S£lSSl* 
sands of the citizens had assembled under arms. With 

■ difficulty they were appeased by the governor, who 
promised that justice should be done them in the mom- 
mg. Upon the demand of the inhabitant^ the solditn 
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1770« were removed from the city. Captain Preston and his 

"" • company were arrested and tried for murder. Two of 

the most eminent American patriots, John Adams and 

Josiah Cluincy, volunteered in their defence. Two of 

the soldiers were convicted of manslaughter, the rest 

were acquitted. 

I. What 1$ 38. *0n the very day of the Boston outrage, Lord 

hSwM^f- North, who had been placed at the head of the ad- 

/tojrs^ ministration, proposed to parliament the repeal of all 

duties imposed by the act of 1767, except that on 

tea. The bill passed, though with great opposition, 

a. Apru 13. and was approved* by the king ; but the Americans 

Tht^ffbetJ were not satisfied with this partial concession, and the 

non-importation agreements were still continued against 

the purchase and use of tea. 

1772. 39. ^In 1772, by a royal regulation, provision was 
""^Scin* "^^^® ^^^ ^® support of the governor and judges of 

17781 Massachusetts, out of the revenues of the province, in 

d^pendent of any action of the colonial assembiiea 

8. How rtf- 'This measure tne assembly declared to be an " In 

SSe^in- fraction of the rights of the inhabitants granted by the 

«y? royal charter." 

1773. 40. *In 1773, the British ministry attempted to effect, 
**5K«sf* by artful policy, what open measures, accompanied by 
'SSfirSISf coercion, had failed to accomplish. A bill passed par- 

miniMtryi llament, allowing the British East India Company 

to export their tea to America, free from the duties 

which they had before paid in England; reteuning 

i.whyvHu *^^^® ^^^y which were to be paid in America. •It was 

*^^t^ thought that the Americans would pay the small duty 

Am^eam of three-pence per pound, as they would, even then, 

^thadtSyl obtain tea cheaper in America than in England. 

•• whvdid 41. 'In this, however, the parliament was mistaken. 

'feStSlt Although no complaint of oppressive taxation could be 

prqfeet7 made to the. measure, yet the whole principle against 

which the colonies had contended was involved in it ; 

and they determined, at all hazards, to defeat the proj- 

7. wuubS' ®c^' ''Vast quantities of tea were soon sent to Amer* 

SHiSJ^ ica ; but the ships destined for New York and Jhil- 

?n5p^* adelphia, finding the ports closed against them, were 

adupMai obliged to return to England, without effecting a 

landing. 
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42. *In Charleston the tea was landed, but was not 1778. 

permitted to be offered for sale ; and, being stored in 77"JJ^^7J7 
damp cellars, it finally perished, *The tea designed J^J*,^/^ 
for Boston had been consigned to the particular friends Charleston? 
of G{>verno r Hutchi nson, and permission to return it ic^unt*^ 
to Englana was poBitfvely refused. But the people as ^%^^^ 
obstinately refused to allow it to be landed. In this <« Boston. 
position 01 the controversy, a party of men, disguised as 
Indians, boarded the ships ; and, in the presence of thou- 
sands of spectators, broke open three hundred and forty- 
two chests of tea, and emptied* their contents into the ^ Dec. le. 
harbor. 

43. ^In the spirit of revenge for these proceedings, 1774. 
parliament soon after passed^ the Boston Port Bill; ^'^^J^^** 
which forbade the landing and shipping of goods, wares, said of me 
and merchandise, at Boston, and removed the custom- ^^sm^^^ 
house, with its dependencies, to Salem. *The people ^ ^^ 
of Salem, however, nobly refused to raise their own generosity 
fortunes on the ruins of* their suffering neighbors; <mSltoSte. 
and the inhabitants of Marblehead* generously offered '**^' 
the merchants of Boston the use of their harbor, 
wharves, and warehouses, free of expense. 

44. ^Soon after, the. charter of Massachusetts was c May so. 
subverted ;« and the governor was authorized to send ^i^^SHa 
to another colony, or to England, for trial, any person ^^J^J^^ 
indicted for murder, or any other capital offence, com- Massaehu- 
mitted in aiding the magistrates in the discharge of 

their duties. •The Boston Port Bill occasioned great «.H7wrr«» 
suffering in Boston. The assembly of the province ^^JJjJ^^y 
resolved that "The impolicy, injustice, inhumanity,' o^t? 
and cruelty of the act, exceeded all their powers of ex- 
pression." ^The Virginia assembly appointed the 1st j^wnatdid 
of June, the day on which the bill was to go into effect, 'J^J^f^^ 
as a day of "fasting, humiliation, and prayer.'* 

45. *In SeptemtSr, a second colonial congress, com- „ ,,^, _^ 
posed of deputies from eleven colonies, met at Phil- theprowedr 
adelphia. This body highly commended the course tec^ooto- 
of Massachusetts in her conflict with "wicked min- **^'«2'?" 
isters ;" — agreed upon a declaration of rights ; — ^rec- 
ommended the suspension of all commercial inter- 

* Marblehead, originally a part of Salem, is about fifteen miles N.E. from Boston, and 
is situated on a roclcy peninsula, extending iliree or four miles into Massachusetts Bav 
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1774. course with Great Britain, so long as the grievances 
of the colonies were unredressed; voted an address to 
Oct- the Jcing, and likewise one to the people of Great Brit- 
ain, and another to the inhabitants oi Canada. 
\. Their ^' 46. *The proceedings of the congress called forth 
iruShgSf stronger measures, on the part of the British govem- 
€mment 7 ment, for reducing the Americans to obedience. «Gen- 
iweSuQm- ^ral Gage, who had recently been appointed governor 
traiQaie? ^f MassachusettSj caused Boston neck to be fortified, 
and, seizing the ammunition and military stores in the 
Sept provincial arsenals at Cambridge and Charlestown, 
conveyed them to Boston. 
.What toot ^^' ^^ ^^® other hand, the assembly of Massachu- 
^j^ '^ setts having been dissolved by the governor, the members 
Mas»<uXu- again met, and resolved themselves into a provincial 
congress. They appointed committees of " safety*' i^pd 
^^ " supplies f — voted to equip twelve thousand men, and 
to enlist one-fourth of the ipilitia as minute-men, who 
should be ready for action at a moment's warning. 
i. In other ^Similar preparations, but less in extent, were made 
eoionie$? in other colonies. 

1775. 4.S. «As the last measures of determined oppression, 
i\5b. .March, a b^ll was passed for restraining the commerce of the 
mM^the ^^'^ England colonies; which was afterwards ex- 
ureqfSs!^' ^^^^^ to embrace all the provinces, except New York 
^Siuinon *^**'^ North Carolina. The inhabitants of Massachu- 
thaparftf «etts Were declared rebels; and several ships of the 
ngtwdi j.^^^ ^^^ ^^^ thousand troops, were ordered to America, 
to aid in reducing the rebellious colonies to submission. 
». or tu 49. 'The Americans, on the other hand, having no 
^tancetf linger any hope of reconciliation, and determined to 
*'" ^ — resist oppression, anxiously waited for the fatal moment 
to arrive, when the signal of war should be given. 
Though few in numbers, and feeble in resources, when 
compared with the power which sought to crush them, 
they were confident of the justice of their cause, and 
the rectitude of their purposes ; and they resolved, if 
no other alternative were left them, to die freemen, 
rather than live slaves. 
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PART III. 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 



CHAPTER I. 



EVENTS OF 1716. 




1. 'In the beginning of April, 
the royal troops in Boston num- 
bered nearly 3000 men. 'With so 
large a force at his disposal, General Gage indulged the ITT S* 
hope, either of awing the provincials into submission, i. 



, What iff 

or of being able to quell any sudden outbreak of re- rS?i*?^«^. 

bellion. 'Deeming it important to get possession of ^^**'*^' 

the stores and*ammunition which the people had col- «fw»o/ 

lected at various places, on the night of the 1 8th of April ^^ ^^ ' 



he secretly despatched a force of eight hundred men, to 
destroy the stores at Concord,* 16 miles from Boston. 



meatwru 
were takat 
by him f 



• C(meord is in Middlesex county, sixteen miles N.W. from Boston. A marble mon- 
ument, erected in 1836, marks the spot wfaere the first of the enemy fell in the war of 
the revolution. 
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1775. 2. 'Notwithstanding the great precautions which 
* 1 How did ^^^ been taken to prevent the intelligence of this ex- 
flJ'rA* cSw^ pedition from reaching the country, it became known 
tUtionreaeh to soHic of the patriots in Boston, who dispatched con- 
atuntry q^q^i[^i messengers along the supposed route ; and 
early on the morning of the 19th, tlie firing of cannon, 
and the ringing of bells, gave the alarm that the royal 
troops were in motion. 
2. What 3. *At Lexington* a number of the militia had as- 
«^2f or sembled, as early as two o'clock in the morning ; but 
uxington? as the intelligence respecting the regulars was uncer- 
tain, they were dismissed, with orders to appear again 
at beat of drum. At hve o'clock, they collected a sec- 
ond time, to the number of seventy, under command 
of Captain Parker. The British, under Colonel Smith 
and Major Pitcairn, soon made their appearance. The 
latter officer rode up to the militia, and called out, 
" Disperse, you rebels, throw down your arms and dis- 
perse ;" but not being obeyed, he discharged his pistol, 
and ordered his soldiers to fire. Several of the militia 
were killed, and the rest dispersed. 
8. What at 4. 'The detachment then proceeded to Concord, and 
Concord? destroyed a part of the stores ; but the militia of the 
country having begun to assemble in numbers, a skir- 
mish ensued, and several were killed on both sides 
4. Give an ^Thc British then commenced a hasty retreat, — the 
^theretf^ Americans pursuing, and keeping up a continual fire 
<if tf^^' upon them. Fortunately for trie British, they were 
met at Lexington by a reinforcement of nine hundred 
men with two field-pieces, under Lord Percy. The 
united forces then moved rapidly to Charlestown, and, 
5.what 1088' ^^^ following day, crossed over to Boston. «During 
^minedf' ^^^^ expedition, the British lost, in killed, wounded, 
and missing, about two hundred and eighty ; — the pro- 
vincials, about ninety. 
6. What con- ^' 'Intelligence of these events spread rapidly through 
foS^h* Massachusetts and the adjoining provinces. The bat- 
hataeof tie of Lexington was the signal of war — the militia of 

Lexington? . i •! i ° i • i i 

the country hastily took up arms and repaired to the 

* Lexington Is ten miles N. W. from Boston, on the road to Concord. In 1799 a small 
monument, with Jin appropriate inscription, was erected four or five rods westward 
from the spot where the Americans were fired upon. (See Map, p. 74.) 
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scene of action ; and, in a few days, a line of encamp- 1775* 
ment was formed from Roxbury to the river Mystic,* 
and the British forces in Boston were environed by an 
army of 20,000 men. Ammunition, forts' and fortifi- 
cations, were secured for the use of the provincials ; 
and the most active measures were taken lor the pub- 
lic defence. 

6. *A number of volunteers from Connecticut and ^JY^ff' 
Vermont, under Colonel Ethan Allen and Benedict expedition 
Arnold, formed and executed the plan of seizing the ^athoiSt^ 
important fortresses of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 

on the western shore of Lake Champlain, and com- ^^ 
manding the entrance into Canada. The pass of 
Skeenesborough, now Whitehall,! was likewise se- 
cured; and by this fortunate expedition, more than 
one hundred pieces of cannon, and other mum'tions of 
war, fell into the hands of the provincials. 

7. *These events were soon followed by others of 2. what 
still greater importance, in the vicinity of Boston. The ioa/onM- 
British troops had received* reinforcements, under three ^^^L 
distinguished generals, — Howe, Clinton, and Bur- 
goyne ; which, with the garrison, formed a well-dis- 
ciplined army, of from ten to twelve thousand men. 
•General Gage, being now prepared to act with more 3. what ia 
decision and vigor, issued'' a proclamation, declaring 'Sc^^nproc- 
those in arms rebels and traitors ; and offering pardon tamarton? 
to such as would return to their allegiance, and re- * ""® ^'' 
sume their peaceful occupations. From this indul- 
gence, however, Samuel Adams and John Hancock, 

two distinguished patriots, were excepted; as their 
crimes were deemed too flagitious to admit of pardon. 

8. <As the British were evidently prepared to pene- 4. whathot 
trate into the country, the Americans first strengthened Srt»^^i 
their intrenchments across Boston neck; but after- ^^^ma^ 
wards, learning that the views of the JBritish had icam? 
changed, and were then directed towards the penin- ^ ^y^^^. 
sula of Charlestown, they resolved to defeat this new ^JJJJ^J, 
project of the enemy. ^Orders were therefore given presantV 

* Mystic, or Medford River, flows into Boston Harbor, N.E. of Charlestown. f See Map^ 
p, 74 ; and Map, p. 210.) 

t WMtehaU Is situated on both sides of Wood Creek, at its entrance Into the somh 
em extremity of Lake Chanipiain. Being at the head of navigation, on the lake, ami 
on the line of communication between New York and Canada, it was an important 
post (See Map, p 181 ; and Note, p. lao.) 
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THE REVOLUTION. 



[PART m. 



1T'J5, 



1. WhattooM 
done by 
Mm? 



t. How was 

this daring 

advance rt- 

garded? 



June 17. 

8. What 

meoKurea 

were taken 

by the 

British? 



A. miatis 
said qf their 

advance 
against the 
American 
works? 
6. Of the 
spectators^ 
this scene 7 



to Colonel Prescott, on the evening of the 16th of 
June, to tak-^ a detachment of one thousand Ameri- 
cans, and fg:m an intrenchment on Bunker Hill ;* a 
high eminence which commanded the neck of the 
peninsula of Charlestown. 

9. *By *V)me mistake, the detachment proceeded to 
Bt-eed^s H'*ll^\ an eminence within cannon shot of Bos- 
ton ; and, by the dawn of day, had erected d square 
redoubt, cApable of sheltering them from the fire of the 
enemy. 'Nothing could exceed the astonishment of 
the BritipH, at beholding, on the following morning, 
this daring advance of the Americans. As the emi- 
nence overlooked the city of Boston, it was immedi- 
ately perceived that a powerful battery, planted there, 
would soon compel the British to evacuate the place. 
'A heavy fire was therefore commenced on the Ameri- 
cans, from vessels in the harbor, and from a fortification 
on Copp's Hill, in Boston ; but with little effect ; and 
about noon, a force of three thousand regulars, com- 
manded by General Howe, crossed over to Charles- 
town, in boats, with the design of storming the works. 

10. ^Landing at Moreton's Point, J on the extremity 
of the peninsula, the English formed in two columns, 
and advanced slowly, allowing time for the artillery to 
produce its effect upon the works. *In the mean time 
the surrounding heights, the spires of churches, and 
the roofe of houses in Boston, were covered with thou- 
sands of spectators, waiting, in dreadful anxiety, the 



* Bunker's HUl is in the northern 
part of the peninsula of Charles- 
town, and is 113 feet in height. 
(See Map.) 

t Breed's Hill, which is eighty- 
seven feet high, commences near 
the southern extremity of Bun- 
ker's Hill, and extends towards 
the south and east. It is now 
usually called Bunker's Hill, and 
the monument on its summit, 
erected to commemorate the bat- 
tle on the same spot, is called 
Bunker Hill Monument. This 
monument is built of Cluincy gmn- 
Ite, is thirty feet square at the 
base, and fifteen at the top ; and 
rises to the height of 220 feet. 

X Moret4>n'8 Point is S.E. from 
Breed's Hill, at the eastern extrem- 
ity of the peninvula. (See Map.) 
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approaching battle. * While the British were ad- 1775 • 
vancing, orders were given by General Gage to set , whatia 
fire to the village of Charlestown; by wjiich wanton ^^f^^ 
act two thousand people were deprived of their habi- ^cHarua- 
lations ; and property, to a large amount, perished in 
the flames. 

I i. *The Americans waited in silence the advance 2. cwwan 
of the ^nemy to within ten rods of the redoubt, when JSf&oJjfjf 
they opened upon them so deadly a fire of musketry, * 

tiiat whole ranks were cut down ; the line was broken, 
an' I the royal troops retreated in disorder and precipi- 
tation. With difficulty rallied by their officers, they 
again reluctantly advanced, and were a second time 
beaten back by the same destructive and incessant 
stream of fire. At this critical moment General Clin- 
ton arrived with reinforcements. By his exertions, the 
British troops were again rallied, and a third time ad- 
vanced to the charge, which at length was successful. 

12. 'The attack was directed against the redoubt at ^.whatwm 
three several points. The cannon from the fleet had ^m^i 
obtained a position commanding the interior of the 
works, which were battered in front at the same time. 
*Atlacked by a superior force, — their ammunition fail- ^whatxoen 
ing, — and fighting at the point of the bayonet, without ^Sgetqf 
bayonets themselves, — ^the provincials now slowly %^''" 
evaluated their intrenchments, and drew oflT with an 

order not to have been expected from newly-levied 
soldiers. 'They retreated across Charlestown Neck, 5.De$eribe 
with inconsiderable loss, although exposed to a galling '^'^tu^ 
fire from a ship of war, and floating batteries, and en- 
trenched themselves on Prospect Hill,* still maintain- 
ing the command of the entrance to Boston. 

13. 'The British took possession of and fortified 9. what 
B\inker's Hill ; but neither army was disposed to ^um^t 
hazard any new movement. Tn this desperate conflict, i.whatwen 
the royal forces engaged consisted of three thousand ^SUST 
men ; while the Americans numbered but fifteen hun- 'Jj^g^f* 
dred.f The loss of the British, in killed and wounded, 

• Prospfct HiU is a little more than two miles N.W. from Breed's Hill. (See Map, 
H 210.) 

t Noi'K.— Yet Stedman, and some other English writers, erroneously state, that the 
number of the Provinc'al troops engaged in Vbo action was three times that of th« 
British. 
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1775* was more than a thousand ; that of the Americans, only 
ahout four hundred and fifty ; but among the killed 
was the lamented General Warren, 
a. May 10. 14. *In thfe mean time the American congress had 
r/im^S assembled* at Philadelphia. Again they addressed 
^.},''!"fZ^o the king:, and the people of Great Britain and Ireland, 
b. Dated and, at the same time, pubhshed'' to the world the rea- 
^."^•* sons of their appeal to arms. *" We are reduced,** 
tfuagedid said they, ''to the alternative of choosing an uncon- 
theyu»t ^jtJQjjj^i submission to the tyranny of irritated minis- 
ters, or resistance by force. The latter is our choice. 
We have counted the cost of this contest, and find no- 
8. What thinff so dreadful as voluntary slavery.*' 'Having 
^IJJTSST voted to raise an army of 20,000 men, thev unani- 
adopted? mously elected" George Washmgton commander-m- 
c June 16. ^j^jg£ ^^ ^Yl the forces raised or to be raised for the de- 
fence of the colonies, resolving that they would " assist 
him and adhere to him, with their lives and fortunes, 
in the defence of American liberty." 
4. On what 15. * Washington, who was present, with great mod- 
irSSjSn esty and dignity accepted the appointment, but de- 
^SSnS? clined all compensation for his services, asking only 
5.HotovHu the remuneration of his expenses. ^At the same time 
earSstmid ^^® higher departments of die army were organized by 
arranged? the appointment of four major-generals, one adjutant, 
and eight brigadier-generals. Washington soon re- 
A July 18. paired'* to Cambridge, to take command of the army, 
which then amounted to about 14,000 men. These 
e. See Map, were now arranged in three divisions;* the right wing, 
''•**"• under General Ward, at Roxbury; the left, under 
General Lee, at Prospect Hill ; and the centre at Cam- 
bridge, under the commander-in-chief 
• whatdif' ^^^ entering upon the discharge of his duties, 

ncuitieahad Washington had a difficult task to perform. The 
"lotfnSSSr troops under his command were undisciplined mihtia, 
^^ — hastily collected, — ^unaccustomed to subordination, — 
and destitute of tents, ammunition, and regular sup- 
7 What oh- V^^^^ of provisions. ''But by the energy and skill of 
j'eetswere the commander-in-chief, aided, particularly, by General 
*'^^^' Gates, an officer of experience, order and discipline 
were soon introduced ; stores were collected, and the 
American army was soon enabled to carry on, in due 
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form, a regular siege. 'General Gage having been 1TT5. 
recalled, he was succeeded by Sir William Howe, in j ^^^^^ 
the chief command of the English forces in America. J^^* ^ 

17. ^During /he summer, royal authority ended in the British 
the colonies ; — most of the royal governors fleeing from 2. wh^dif- 
the popular indignation, and taking refuge on board ^ii\^n 
the English shipping. Lord Dunmore, the governor J^^^j 
of Virginia, having seized* a quantity of the public ^ May. 
powder, and conveyed it on board a ship, the people 
assembled in arms, under Patrick Henry, and de- 
manded a restitution of the powder, or its value. Pay- 
ment was made, and the people quietly dispersed. 

18. •Other difficulties occurring, Lord Dunmore a. what hot- 
retired on board a man-of-war, — armed a few ships, ^J^wm^* 
— ^and, by offering freedom to such slaves as would ^^mS^j 
join the royal standard, collected a force of several 
hundred men, with which he attacked *» the provin- 
cials near* Norfolk ;t but he was defeated with a -^^^^ 
severe loss. Soon after, a ship of war arriving from 
England, Lord Dunmore gratified his revenge by re- 
ducmg Norfolk to ashes.* «• \^^ *• 

19. ♦The capture of Ticonderoga and Crown Point 4. why did 
having opened the gates of Canada, congress resolved Slw'S'in** 
to seize the favorable opportunity for invading that ^'^'So?'*" 
province; hoping thereby to anticipate the British, 

who were evidently preparing to attack the colonies 
through the same quarter. *For this purpose, a body ^'^{^'^^ 
of troops from New York and New England was ^•JJg'**^* 
placed under the command of Generals Schuyler and auumJ^ 
Montgomery, who passed up Lake Champlain, and, ^JSSST 
on the 10th of September, appeared before St. John's, J U'jSJJ.^ 
the first British post in Canada. d. Pro- 

20. 'Opposed by a large force, and finding the fort too S^S^^. 
strong for assault, they retired to, and fortified Isle Aux f-wimtgay 
Noix,** 115 miles north of Ticonderoga. ^Soon after, mandto 
General Schuyler returned to Ticonderoga to hasten ^^SS?^ 

* This affair occurred at a small vlllag« called Great Bridfre, eight miles S. ftom 
Norfolk. The commanding officer of the enemy, and thirty of his men, were either 
killed or wounded. 

t JTorfolk, Virginia, Is on the N.E. side of Elizabeth River, eight miles above Its en- 
trance into Hampton Roads. The situation is low, and the streets are Irregular, but it 
Is a place of extensive foreign commerce. 

t St. John's Is on the W. side of the River Sorel, twenty miles S.E. ftom Montreal, 
and twelve miles N. from Isle Aux Nolx. 
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1775« reinforcements; but a severe illness preventing his 
again joining tlie army, the whole command devolved 
upon General Montgomery. 
1- w?^ 21. *This enterprising officer, having first induced 
hepurme? the Indians to remain neutral, in a few days returned 
to St. John's, and opened a battery against it ; but want 
of ammunition seriously retarded the progress of the 
siege. While in this situation, by a sudden move- 
ment he surprised, and, after a siege of a few days^ 
a. Oct. 13. captured* Fort Chambly,* a few miles north of St 
John's, by which he obtained several pieces of cannon, 
2. What u and a large quantity of powder. ^During the siege ol 
'^i^nf^' St John's, Colonel Ethan Allen, having with extra- 
ordinary rashness forced his way to Montreal, with 
only eighty men, was defeated, captured, and sent to 
England in irons. 
9.w?imdid 22. ^On the third of November St John's surren- 
^fH^, dered, after which Montgomery proceeded rapidly to 
^TSm- Montreal, which capitulated on the 13th; Governor 
^^>^^ Carleton having previously escaped with a small force 
to Cluebec. Having left a garrison in Montreal, and 
also in the Forts Chambly and St John's, Montgom- 
ery, with a corps of little more than three hundred 
men, the sole residue of his army, marched towards 
Quebec, expecting to meet there another body of troops 
which had been sent from Cambridge to act in concert 
4. Give an with him. *This detachment, consisting of about a 
**Ar&f thousand men, under the command of General Arnold, 
^jj^^* had, with amazing difficulty and hardships, passed up 
the Kennebec, a river of Maine, and crossing the 
b. Pro- mountains, had descended the Chaudiere,''t to Point 
shoXwe. Levi, opposite Cluebec, where it arrived on the 9th 

of November. 
13th & 14th. 23. »0n the 13th, the day of the surrender of Mon- 
^TwhM^ treal, Arnold crossed the St Lawrence, ascended the 
caursedidhe heights where the brave Wolfe had ascended*^ before 
Via\vfrivai? him, and drew up his forces on the Plains of Abraham ; 
but finding the garrison ready to receive him, and not 
being sufficiently strong to attempt an assault, he re- 

* Chambly is on the W. side of the Sorel, ten miles N. from St. John's. 

t The Chaudiere rises in Canada, near the sources of the Kennebec, and flowing 
N.W., enters the St. Lawrence six miles above Clucbec. It is not navigable, owing to 
Its numeroos ra)>'is. 
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tired to Point aux Trembles, twenty miles above due- ITW. 
bee, and there awaited the arrival of Montgomery. 

24. *0n the arrival' of the latter, the united forces, a. Dec. i. 
numbering in all but nine hundred effective men, ^J^fl^ 
marched to Quebec, then garrisoned by a superior 'JS^^** 
force under command of Governor Carleton. A sum- s<mery'i 
mons to surrender was answered by firing upon the 

bearer of the flag. After a siege of three weeks, du- 
ring which the troops suffered severely from continued 
toil, and the rigors of a Canadian winter, it was re- 
solved, as the only chance of success, to attempt the 
place by assault. 

25. ^Accordingly, on the last** day of the year, be- b. d«s. si. 
tween four and five o'clock in the morning, in the 2. Describe 
midst of a heavy storm of snow, the American troops, ' auaSL 
in four columns, were put in motion. While two of 

the columns were sent to make a feigned attack on the 
Upper Town,* Montgomery and Arnold, at the head c. see Note 
of their respective divisions, attacked opposite quarters p. ist^' 
of the Lower Town.* ^Montgomery, advancing upon s. Give an 
the bank of the river by the way of Cape Diamond, had ^Smi^ 
already passed the first barrier, when the single dis- ^^f^^' 
charge of a cannon, loaded with grape shot, proved 
fatal to him, — killing, at the same time, several of his 
officers who stood near him. 

26. *The soldiers shrunk back on seeing their gen- 4. w?Mt 
eral fall, and the officer next in command ordered a ^*^tl^^ 



retreat. In the mean time Arnold had entered the ^2,,^j^ 
town, but, being soon severely wounded, was carried to «*^' ^^ 
the hospital, almost by compulsion. Captain Morgan, 
afterwards distinguished by his exploits*^ at the South, d.Beep.a69. 
then took the command; but, after continuing the 
contest several hours, against far superior and con- 
stantly increasing numbers, and at length vainly at- 
tempting a retreat, he was forced to surrender the 
remnant of his band prisoners of war. 

27. 'The fall of Montgomery was deplored by friends 5. wtm 
tmd foes. Born of a distinguished Irish family, he had ^S^t% 
early entered the profession oif arms ; — had distin- g^^, 
guished himself in the preceding French and Indian «n<? 
war ; — ^had shared in the labors and triumph of Wolfe ; 
anti. ardently attached to the cause of liberty, had 
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joined the Americans, on the breaking out of the Rev- 
olution. * Congress directed a monument to be erected 
to his memory; and in 1818, New York, his adopted 
state, caused his remains to be removed to her own 
metropolis, where the monument had been placed ; and 
near that they repose. 

28. *After the repulse, Arnold retired wifli the re- 
mainder of his army to the distance of three miles 
above Gluebec, where he received occasional reinforce- 
ments ; but at no time did the army consist of more 
than 3000 men, of whom more than one half were gen- 
erally unfit for duty. ^General Thomas, who had been 
appointed to succeed Montgomery, arrived early in May; 
soon after which, Governor Carleton receiving rein- 
forcements from England, the Americans were obliged 
to make a hasty retreat ; leaving all their stores, and 
many of their sick, in the power of the enemy. *At 
the mouth of the Sorel they were joined by several 
regiments, but were still unable to withstand the 
forces of the enemy. Here Gen- 
eral Thomas died of the small-pox, 
a disease which had prevailed ex- 
tensively in the American camp. 
After retreating from one post to 
another, by the 18th of June the 
Americans had entirely evacuated 
Canada. 
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CHAPTER II. 



OENKSAL HONTOOHKBT. 



EVENTS OF 1776 

5. What is 
said of the 

fo^IinSie 1 . *At the close of the year 1775, the regular troops 
"'Saf under Washington, in the vicinity of Boston, num- 

6 What ^ered but little more than 9000 men ; but by the most 
a>ar8t did strenuous exertions on the part of congress, and the 
u^^wZh- commander-in-chief, the number was augmented, by 

to & the middle of February, to 14,000. "Perceiving that 
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this force would soon be needed to protect other parts 1TT6. 
of the American territory, congress urged Washington ' 

to take more decisive measures, and, if possible, to dis- 
lodge the enemy from their position in Boston. 

2. *In a council of his officers, Washington proposed uvhatptan 
a direct assault ; but the decision was unanimous ISbyWaSk- 
against it ; the officers alleging, that, without incur- {^iTbyht 
ring so great a risk, but by occupying the heights* of f^ffl^^^ 
Dorchester, which commanded the entire city, the ^ p!2w.*'* 
enemy might be forced to evacuate the place. *Ac- 2. what 
quiescing in this opinion, Washington directed a se- ^%^l{f' 
vere cannonade'' upon the city ; and while the enemy ^ j^^^^^^ 
were occupied in another quarter, a party of troops, ad*. 3d, 4th. 
with intrenching tools, on the evening of the fourth of 
March, took possession of the heights, unobserved by 

the enemy ; and, before morning, completed a line of 
fortifications, which commanded the harbor and the 
city. 

3. 'The view of these works excited the astonish- s. hmo dia 
ment of the British general, who saw that he must '^JSS^'i- 
immediately dislodge the Americans, or evacuate the ^fffca^ha 
town. *An attack was determined upon; but a furi- ^mencaru? 
ous storm rendering the harbor impassable, the attack *'rJSS?" 
was necessarily deferred ; while, in the mean time, the foh^,McS 
Americans so strengthened their works, as to make the '^'gj^i^* 
attempt to force them hopeless. No resource was now ^J^^. 
left to General Howe but immediate evacuation. ^m 

4. «As his troops and shipping were exposed to the s. wfuu 
fire of the American batteries, an informal agreement ^SISS 
was made, that he should be allowed to retire unmo- 
lested, upon condition that he would abstain from burn- 
ing the city. •Accordingly, on the 17th, the British j^^]^^ 
troops, amounting to more than 7000 soldiers, accom- dtpm-^reftf 
panied by fifteen hundred families of loyalists, quietly tiu^ruuht 
evacuated Boston, and sailed for Halifajf. ^Scarcely 7. (j^tj^ 
was the rear-guard out of the city, when Washington tvasMn^toL 
entered it, to the great joy of the inhabitants, with into Boston? 
colors flying, and drums beating, and all the forms of %^J^taMea 
victory and^ triumph. 1w|?o» to*' 

5. ^Washington, ignorant of the plans of General ^*^^^^' 
Howe, and of the direction which the British fleet had ^^'^^^'^f 
taken, was not without anxiety for the city of New ISetroopnf 

10 
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1776. York. Therefore, after having placed Boston in a 

state of defence, the main body of the army was put in 

motion towards New York, where it arrived early in 

April 

1. What iM 6. ^General Lee, with a force of Connecticut militia, 

ilS/*y^ ^ad arrived before the main body, about the time that 

^/l^^Sr ^^ ^^°?y C^'iton, with a fleet from England, ap- 

Sel^i^j ^^^^^ oflf Sandy Hook. Clinton, foiled in his attempt 

against New York, soon sailed south ; and at Cape 

a. May 1. Fear River was joined* by Sir Peter Parker, who had 

b. From Sailed** with a large squadron directly from Europe, 

coi^^P®**- having on board two thousand .five hundred troops, 

under the command of the Earl of Cornwallis. The 

plan of the British was now to attempt the reduction 

of Charleston. 

«. To what 7. ^General Lee, who had been appointed to com- 

jSiQm^ mand the American forces in the Southern States, had 

rSSitS] pushed on rapidly from New York, anxiously watch- 

"uudP^ihi ^^S ^^® progress of Clinton ; and the most vigorous 

gj^a- preparations were made throughout the Carolinas, for 

eeivethe the reception of the hostile fleet. ^Qj^arleston had 

t^mMhad ^66^ fortified, and a fort on Sullivan's Island,* com- 

MtheSt inanding the channel leading to the town, had been 

fence qf put in a State of defence, and the command given to 

Charlu- f>. t , ,, , . ' ° 

ton? Colonel Moultrie. 
•.June 4. 8. *Early in June, the British armament appeared* 
^^c^t**^ off" the city, and having landed a strong force under 
^maiivSi^ General Clinton, on Long Island,*^ east of Sullivan's 
uiand.' Island, after considerable delay, advanced against the 
^ p!*i«L*^' ^0^^) and commenced a heavy bombardment, on the 
June 9SL morning of the 28th. Three of the ships that had at- 
tempted to take a station between the fort and the city 
were stranded. Two of them were enabled to get off 
much damaged, but the third was abandoned and 
8. What d*. burned. «It was the design of Clinton to cross the 
^iSimiwas 'narrow channel which separates Long Island from 
d^eatedi Sullivan's Island, and assail the fort by land, during 
the attack by the ships ; but, unexpectedly, the chan- 
nel was found too deep to be forded, and a strong force, 

♦ Sullivan*s Island is six mile* below Charleston, lying to the N. of the entrance 
to the harbor, and separated from the maiiUaild by a parrow inlet. (See Map, p. 19W 
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under Colonel Thompson, was waiting on the opposite 1TT6. 
bank ready to receive him. ~i " 

9. *The garrison of the fort, consisting of only about i^w?Mt^u 
400 men, mostly militia, acted with the greatest cool- conduct of 
ness and gallantry, — aiming with great precision and ^^^V^' 
effect, in the midst of the tempest of balls hailed 

upon them by the enemy^s squadron, ^^fter an en- ^Qfff^^ 

gagement of eight hours, from eleven in the fore- ''*^'^/'** 

noon until seven in the evening, the vessels drew off 

and ibandoned the enterprise. 'In a few days the s. of the 

fleet, with the troops on board, sailed for New York, ^^jj^^^ 

where the whole British force had been ordered to 

assemble. 

10. *In this engagement the vessels of the enemy 4. w^wo* 
were seriously injured, and the loss in killed and each aide? 
wounded exceeded 200 men. The admiral himself, 

and Lord Campbell, late governor of the province, were 
wounded, — the latter mortally. The loss of the gar- 
rison was only 10 killed and 22 wounded. •The fort, 5. whatu 
being built of palmetto, a wood resembling cork, was /SffXIua 
little damaged. In honor of its brave commander it ^J^^T 
has since been called Fort Moultrie. •This fortunate s^whattoere 
repulse of the enemy placed the affairs of South Caro- ^^Jff^i^^ 
lina, for a time, in a state of security, and inflamed the *^^*/*" 
minds of the Americans with new ardor. 

11. ^The preparations which England had recently 7. cHvean 
been making for the reduction of the colonies, were rJJjSSSL 
truly formidable. Bv a treaty with several of the Ger- ^^^^^}^ 
man princes, the aid of 17,000 German or Hessian ^^f^^ 
troops had been engaged ; 25,000 additional English 
troops, and a large fleet, had been ordered to America; 
amounting, in all, to 55,000 men, abundantly supplied 

with provisions, and all the necessary munitions of /e2K aS 
war; and more than a million of dollars had been '^h^^/ar' 
voted to defray the extraordinary expenses of the year. ^^^iUJ!^ 

12. •Yet with all this threatening array against ^Jf;^ 
them, and notwithstanding all the colonies were now ^¥y^j^ 
in arms against the mother country, they had hitherto r»ustdt 
professed allegiance to the British king, and had con- ^^^q^. 
tinually protested that they were contending only for fl^/j^^ 
their just rights and a redress of grievances. 'But as in^^ ani 
it became more apparent that England would abandon Ih^'ittw^f 
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1776. none of her claims, and would .accept nothing but 

i" the total dependence and servitude of her colonies, the 

feelings of the latter changed ; and sentiments of loyalty 

gave way to republican principles, and the desire for 

independence. 

1. ivhaidid 13. 'Early in May, congress, following the advance 

Smmmdto ^^ Public opiuiou, recommended to the colonies, no 

th6 coimua longer to consider themselves as holding or exercising 

any powers under Great Britain, but to adopt " Such 

governments as might best conduce to the happiness 

1//0W woM ^^^ safety of the people." «The recommendation was 

flundSSn generally complied with, and state constitutions were 

«»/jp/ted adopted, and representative governments established, 

virtually proclaiming all separation from the mother 

country, and entire independence of the British crown. 

8. whatirtr 'Several of the colonies, likewise, instructed their del- 

'dM^awne ^S^^^^ ^ j^i^ ^^ *11 measuros which might be agreed 

J^^^f* , to in congress, for the advancement of the interests, 

give to their -, it«<»ii« 

delegate*? safety, and dignity of the colonies. 
June?. 14. «0n the 7th of June, Richard Henry Lee, oi 
oiSimiieae Virginia, offered a resolution in congress, declaring 
ixn^^Mtb ^^^^ " '^^® United Colonies are, and ought to be, free 
KfcA«^ and independent states ; — ^that they are absolved from 
*'*'^^ all allegiance to the British crown ; — and that all po- 
litical connexion between them and the state of Great 
6. How t»a9 Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved." •This 
Sanr^io- resolution was debated with great earnestness, elo- 
*^' quence, and ability; and although it finally passed, it 
at first encountered a strong opposition from some of 
the most zealous partisans of American liberty. Having 
at length been adopted by a bare majority, the finaa 
consideration of the subject was postponed to the first 
of July. 
^whtucom- 15. *Tn the mean time a committee, — consisting of 
UppSntS, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
w^pm- Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston, — was in- 
J»o*«' structed to prepare a declaration in accordance with 
i.whodrew the object of the resolution. ^This paper, principally 
^FaiiSitr^ drawn up by Mr. Jefferson, came up for discussion on 
^id^itf ^^e first of July ; and, on the fourth, received the as- 
adoptionj gent of the delegates of all the colonies ,' which thus 
' ^*' dissolved their allegiance to the British crown, and de- 
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clared themselves free and independent, under the name 17 76. 
of the thirteen United States of Americav ^ 

16. *The declaration of independence was every i. h«o did 
where received by the people with demonstrations of nfanffut 
joy. Public rejoicings were held in various parts of receivmgiS 
the Union ; the ensigns of royalty were destroyed ; and 
nothing was forgotten that might tend to inspire the 

people with affection for the new order of things, and 
with the most violent hatred towards Great Britain 
and her adherents. 

17. ^Before the declaration of independence, Gen- a. ivzwrma. 
eral Howe had sailed* from Halifax, — had arrived at o&un^Jd 
Sandy Hook on the 25th of June, — and, on the second tHnelf^L 
of July, had taken' possession of Staten Island. Being ^i!dep^ 
soon after joined** by his brother, Admiral Howe, from *"^' 
England, and by the forces of Clinton from the south, b. juiy la 
he found himsefr at the head of an army of 24,000 of 

the best troops of Europe. Others were expected soon 

to join him, making, in the whole, an army of 35,000 

men. ^Xhe design of the British was to seize New ^'ale^gn 

York, with a force sufficient to keep possession of the ^£h7 

Hudson River, — open a communication with Canada, 

— separate the Eastern from the Middle States, — and 

overrun the adjacent country at pleasure. 

18. *To oppose the designs of the enemy, the Amer- j^^^^ 
ican general had collected a force, consisting chiefly ^'^^' 
of undisciplined militia, amounting to about 27,000 ^AmeHcan 
men ; but many of these were invalids, and many *'*^^"^^ 
were unprovided with arms ; so that the effective force 
amounted to but little more than 17,000 men. «Soon fai^thi 
after the arrival of the fleet, Lord Howe, the British i^J"}/^ 
admiral, sent a letter, offering terms of accommodation, »^w Ge»». 
and directed to "George Washington, Esq." ington? 

19. This letter Washington declined receiving; 
asserting that, whoever had written it, it did not ex- 
press his public station ; and that, as a private indi- 
vidual, he could hold no communication with the 
enemies of his coantry. A second letter, addressed to 

" George Washington, &c. &c. &c.," and brought by j^JJJj^ 
the adjutant-general of the British army, was in like ^^f^ 
manner declined. •It appeared, however, that the granted to 
powers of the British generals extended no farther than general? 
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" to grant pardons to such as deserved inercy." *They 
were assured in return, that the people were not con- 
scious of having committed any crime in opposing Brit- 
ish tyranny, and therefore they needed no pardon. 

20. *The British generals, having gained nothing 
by their attempts at accommodation, now directing 
their attention to the prosecution of the war, resolved 
to strike the first blow without delay. 'Accordingly, 
on the 22d of August, the enemy landed on the soutii- 
ern shore of Long Island, near the villages of New 
Utrecht* and Gravesend ;t and having divided their 
army into three divisions, commenced their march to- 
wards the American camp, at Brooklyn, then under 
the command of General Putnam. 

21. *A range of hills, running from the Narrows to 
Jamaica, separated the two armies. Through these 
hills were three passes, — one by the Narrows, — a sec- 
ond by the village of Flatbush,J — and a third by the 
way of Flatland ;^ the latter leading to the right, and 
intersecting, on the heights, the road which leads from 
Bedford II to Jamaica. 'General Grant, commanding 
the left division of the army, proceeded by the Nar- 
rows ; General Heister directed the centre, composed 
of the Hessian regiments; and General Clinton the 
right. 

22. "Detachments of the Americans, under the com- 
mand of General Sullivan, guarded the coast, and the 
road from Bedford to Jamaica. On the evening of the 
26th, General Clinton advanced from Flatland, — 
reached the heights, and, on the morning of the 27th, 



BATTLK or LONG ISLAND. 



• JVew Utrecht is at the W. end of Long Island, 
near the Narrows, seven miles below New York 
City. (See Map.) 

t Oravesend is a short distance S.E. from New 
Utrecht, and nine miles from New York. (See 
Map.) 

t Flatbush is five miles S.E. from New York. It 
was near the N.W. boundary of this town that the 
principal battle was fought. (See Map.) 

$ Ffatland is N.E. from the village of Graves- 
end, and about eight miles S.E. from New York. 
(See Map.) 

li The village of Bedford is near the heights, two 
or three miles S.E. from Brooklyn. (See Map.) 
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seized an important defile, which, through carelessness, 1TT6. 
the Americans had left unguarded. With the morn- 
ing light he descended with his whole force by the 
village of Bedford, into the plain which lay between 
the hills and the American camp. In the mean time 
Generals Grant and De Heister had engaged nearly 
the whole American force, which had advanced to de- 
fend the defiles on the west — ignorant ot the move- 
ments of Clinton, who soon fell upon their left flank. 

23. *When the approach of Clinton was discovered, i. How4»d 
the Americans commenced a retreat ; but being in- unn^SH 
tercepted by the English, they were driven back upon 

the Hessians ; and thus attacked, both in front and 
rear, many were killed, and many were made prison- 
ers. Others forced their way through the opposing 
ranks, and regained the American lines at Brooklyn. 
•During the action, Washington passed over to Brook- ^ ^f^^f ^^ 
lyn, where he saw, with inexpressible anguish, the j^^^ 
destruction of many of his best troops, but was unable '^'^^ 
to relieve them. 

24. »The American loss was stated by Washington 3. ivhat 
at one thousand, in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; and .SSinSSi 
by the British general, at 3,300. Among the prison- ««*•"«' 
ers, were Generals Sullivan, Stirling, and Woodhull. 

The loss of the British was less than 400. <The con- ^ ,y^,^,^ 
sequences of the defeat were more alarming to the theconae- 
Americans than the loss of their men. The army was t^a^^t 
dispirited ; and as large numbers of the militia were 
under short engagements of a few weeks, whole regi- 
ments deserted and returned to their homes. 

25. 'On the following day* the enemy encamped in a, Aurss. 
front of the American lines, designing to defer an at- *J)2^JSJf* 
tack until the fleet could co-operate with the land ^'ff^j;^ 
troops. 'But Washington, perceiving the impossibility e^yi 
of sustaining his position, profited by the delay ; and, f"^;^^ 
on the night of the 29th, silently drew off his troops to »aidqfthe 
New York ; nor was it until the sun had dissipated the LTAlier- 
mist on the following morning, that the English dis- **'"^ 
covered, to their surprise, that the Americans had 
abandoned their camp, and were already sheltered 

firom pursuit. ^A descent upon New York being the 7. ^f^t'^j" 
next design of the enemy, a part of their fleet doubled HS^eJmif 
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1776. Long Island, and appeared in the Sound ; while the 

main body, entering the harbor, took a position nearly 

within cannon shot of the city. 

i^hattoM 26. "In a council of war, held on the 12th of Sep- 

inaSuncii tembcr, the Americans determined to abandon the 

whSwm city ; and, accordingly, no time was lost in jemoving 

«a»rdi>^/y ^^^ military stores, which were landed far above, on 

2. wiuufo- ^^.® western shore of the Hudson. *The command er- 

tlisAnitH- i^'chief retired to the heights of Harlem,* and a strong 

cmutakeJ force was Stationed at Kingsbridge,t in the northern 

part of the island. 
s«pt 16. 27. ^On the i5th, a strong detachment of the enemy 
^;S«JS)fy' landed on the east side of New York Island, about 
mivarvKujh three miles above the city, and meeting with little re- 
York, and sistance, took a position extending across the island at 
^tion^' Bloomingdale,J five miles north of the city, and within 
■Lslpfif! ^^^ miles of the American lines. On the following 
4. whaiii day* a skirmish took place between advanced parties 
*^ik&ilh of the armies, in which the Americans gained a de- 
^^cd? cided advantage ; although their two principal officers, 
Colonel Knowlton and Major Leitch, both fell mor- 
b. What wtu tally wounded. 'Washington commended the valor 
S^m^Ss displayed by his troops on this occasion, and the result 
"'^^^ was highty inspiriting to the army. 
*or«o? ^^' '^^'^^^l Howe, thinking it not prudent to at- 
4idtLBrU' tack the fortified camp of the Americans, next made a 
iStoftScto movement with the intention of gaining their rear, and 
''^^ cutting off their communication with the Eastern States. 
7. What ^With this view, the greater part of the royal army lefl 
utSztSit- New York, and passing into the Sound, landed *• in the 
eompziaA tt? yj^jjjjj^y of Wcstchester ;^ while, at the same time, 
three frigates were despatched up the Hudson, to in- 
terrupt the American communications with New Jer- 
8.JT0W ter^« sey. 'By the arrival of new forces, the British army 
^wnnyi uow amounted to 35,000 men. 

* Harlem is seven and a half miles above the city, (distance reckoned from the City 
Hall.) 

t Kiiffshridie is thirteen miles above the city, at the N. end of the island, near a 
bridge crossing Spnyten Devii Creek, the creek which leads from the Hudson to the 
Harlem River. (See Map, p. 225.) 

X Blo&minffdmU is on the W. side of the island. Opnosite, on the E. side, is Yorkville. 

^ The village of Westchester is situated on Westchester Creek, two miles from the 
Sound, in the southern part of Westchester County, fourteen miles N.E. frwn New 
York. The troops landed on Frog^s Point, about three miles S.E from the village. 
'See Map, p. SSS-f 
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29. ^Washington, penetrating the designs of the 
enemy, soon withdrew the bulk of his army from New 
York Island, and extended it along the western bank 
of Bronx River,* towards White Plains ;t keeping his 
left in advance of the British right. ^Qq the 28th, a 
partial action was fought at White Plains, in which 
the Americans were driven back with some loss. ^Soon 
after, Washington changed his camp, and drew up* his 
forces on the heights of North Castle,:}: about five 
miles farther north. 

30. *The British general, discontinuing his pursuit, 
now directed his attention to the American posts on 
the Hudson, with the apparent design of penetrating 
into New Jersey. • Washington, therefore, having 
first secured the strong positions in the vicinity of the 
Croton^ River, and especially that of Peekskill,|| 
crossed the Hudson with the main body of his army, 
and joined General Greene in his camp at Fort Lee ;T 
leaving a force of three thousand men on the east side, 
under Colonel Magaw, for the defence of Fort Wzish- 
ington.** 

♦ Bronx River rises In Westchester County, near the wkstcuksxer county. 
line of Connecticut, and after a coarse of twenty-five 
miles, nearly south, enters the Sound (or East River) a 
little S.W. from the village of Westchester. (See Map.) 

t fyhiu Plains is in Westchester County, twenty-seven 
miles N.E. from New Yoilc. (See Map.) 

t The Heights of Jforth Castle, on which Washington 
drew up his army, are three or four miles S.W. f^om the 
present village of North Castle. (See Map.) 

$ The Croton River enters Hudson River from the east, 
}n the northern part of Westchester County, thirty-five 
miles north from New York. (See Map.) From this 
stream an aqueduct has been built, thirty-eight tniles in 
length, by which the city of New York has l)een supplierl 
with excellent water. The whole cost of the aqueduct, 
reservoirs, pipes, Ace., was about twelve millions of dol- 
lars. 

II PeekskiU is on the E. bank of the Hudson, near the 
northwestern extremity of Westchester County, forty-six 
mile>i N. from New York. (See Map, p. 244.) 

IT Fort Lee was on the west side of Hud- 
son River, in the town of Hackensack, foRTs lkc akd washinoton. 
New Jersey, three miles southwest from 
Fort Washmgton, and ten north from New ' 
York. It was built on a rocky summit, 
300 feet above the river. The ruins of fh** 
ffNtress still exist, oveiprowa with low 
trees. (See Map.) 

** firt Washington was on the east 
bank of the Hudson, on Manhattan or New 
York Island, about eleven miles above the 
eitf. (See BCap.) 

10* 
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31. *0n the 16th, this fort was attacked by a strong 
force of the enemy, and after a spirited defence, in 
which the assailants lost nearly a thousand men, was 
forced to surrender. ^Lord Cornwallis crossed' the 
Hudson at Dobbs* Ferry,* with six thousand men, 
and proceeded against Fort Lee, the garrison of which 
saved itself by a hasty retreat; but all the baggage 
and military stores fell into the possession of the victors. 

32. 'The Americans retreated across the Hacken- 
sack,t and thence across the Passaic, J with forces daily 
diminishing by the withdrawal of large numbers of 
the militia, who, dispirited by the late reverses, re- 
turned to their homes, "as fast as their terms of enlist- 
ment expired ; so that, by the last of November, 
scarcely three thousand troops remained in the Amer- 
ican army ; and these were exposed in an open coun- 
try, without intrenching tools, and without tents to 
shelter them from the inclemency of the season. 

33. *Newark,^ New Brunswick, || Princeton,ir and 
Trenton, successively fell into the hands of the enemy, 
as they were abandoned by the retreating army ; and 
finally, on the eighth of December, Washington crossed 
the Delaware, then the only barrier which prevented 
the British from taking possession of Philadelphia. So 

* Dobbs* Ferry is a well-known crossing-place on the Hudson, twenty-two miles N. 
from New York City. There is a small village of the same name oa the £. side of the 
river. (See Map, p. 225.) 

t Hackensack River rises one mile west from the Hudson, in Rockland Lake, Rock- 
land County, thirty-three miles N. from New York. It pursues a southerly course, at a 
diskmce of from two to six miles W. from the Hudson, and falls into the N. Eastern ex- 
tremity of Newark Bay, five miles west from New York. (See Map.) 

X The Passaic River rises in the central part of Northern New Jersey, flows an east- 
erly course until it arrives within five miles of the Hackensack, whence its course is S. 

fourteen miles, until it falls into the N. Western 
extremity of Newark Bay. (See Map.) 

$ JVewarAr, now a city, and the most popu- 
lous in New Jersey, is situated on the W. side 
of Passaic River, three miles from its entrance 
into Newark Bay, and nine miles W. from Now 
York. (See Map.) 

II JVeto Bruvswiek is situated on the S. bank 
of Raritan River, ten miles from its entrance 
into Raritan Bay at Amboy, and twenty-three 
miles S.W. from Newark. It Is the seat of Rut- 
gers College, founded in 1770. (See Map.) 

ir Privceton is thirty-nine miles S.W. from 
Newark. It Is the seat of the " College of New 
Jersey," usually called Princeton College, found- 
ed at Elizabethtown in 1746, afterwanls removed 
to Newark, and, in 17S7, to Princeton. The 
Princeton Theolo^cal Seminary, founded in 
1812, is also located here. (See Afap.) 
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rapidly had the pursuit been urged, that the rear of the 1T76 . 
one army was often within sight and shot of the van 
of the other. 

34. ^Congress, then in session at Philadelphia, ad- *• Dec. ti 
journed* to Baltimore,* and soon after invested^ Wash- **j '^^^ 
ington with almost unlimited powers, " To order and coime wa* 
direct all things relating to the department and to the ^wi^gfSnf 
operations of war." "The British general, awaiting %wimii»- 
only the freezing of the Delaware to enable him to SSS^'S? 
cross and seize Philadelphia, arranged about 4000 of ^J* 
his German troops along the river, from Trenton to 
Burlington. Strong detachments occupied Princeton 

and New Brunswick. The rest of the troops were 
cantoned about in the villages of New Jersey. 

35. HDn the very day that the American army Dec.*, 
crossed the Delaware, the British squadron, under Sir ^,^Xi*'f9 
Peter Parker, took possession of the island of Rhode cmnm^on 
Island,® together with the neighboring islands, Pru- U(3Ld^? 
dence,* and Conanicut ;« by which the American *• ^i^***' 
squadron, under Commodore Hopkins, was blocked 

up in Providence River, where it remained a long 
time useless. *0n the 13th, General Lee, who had Dec. n. 
been left in command of the forces stationed on the J^^%^ 
Hudson, having incautiously wandered from the main era^ lm 
body, was surprised and taken prisoner by the enemy. *<<«wi 
His command then devolving on General Sullivan, the 
latter conducted his troops to join the forces of Wash- 
ington, which were then increased to nearly seven 
thousand men. 

36. 'In the state of gloom and despondency which ,. wrmtbiM 
had seized the public mind, owing to the late reverses jSJ5!«2f5 
of the army, Washington conceived the plan of sud- ^'^Jjjfi'* 
denly crossing the Delaware, and attacking the ad- 
vanced posts of the enemy, before the main body could 

be brought to their relief 'Accordingly, on the night Dec. ». 
of the 25th of December, preparations were made for ^^J^^wL 
crossing the river, in three divisions. General Cad- *jJ^J^^' 
wallader was to cross at Bristol,! and carry the post at ^ Mt^ 

* BaltiiMre, a city of Maryland, Is siUtated on the N. side of the Patapsco River, 
fmirteen miles from Its entrance into Chesapeake Bay, and ninety-five miles S.W. ftora 
Philadelphia. (Sec Map. p. 828.) 

t Bristol is a village on the Pennsylvaaia side of the Delaware, two miles abore 
Darlington. (See Map, p. 326.) 
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Burlington ;• General Ewing was to cross a little be- 
low Trenton,! and intercept the retreat of the enemy 
in that direction; while the commander-in-chief, with 
twenty-four hundred men, was to cross nine miles above 
Trenton, to make the principal attack. 

37. ^Generals Ewing and Cadwallader, after the 
most strenuous efforts, were unable to cross, owing to 
the extreme cold of the night, and the quantity of float- 
ing ice that had accumulated in this part of the river. 
^Washington alone succeeded, but it was three o'clock 
in the morning* before the artillery could be carried 
over. The troops were then formed into two divisions, 
commanded by Generals Sullivan and Greene, under 
whom were Brigadiers Lord Stirling, Mercer, and St. 
Clair. 

38. Proceeding by different routes, they arrived at 
Trenton about eight o'clock in the morning, and com- 
menced a nearly simultaneous attack upon the sur- 
prised Hessians, who, finding themselves hemmed in 
by the Americans on the north and west, and by a 
small creek and the Delaware River on the east and 
south, were constrained to lay down their arms, and 
surrender at discretion. About one thousand were 
made prisoners, and between thirty and forty were 
killed and wounded. About 600 of the enemy, who 
were out on a foraging party, escaped to Bordentown.J 
Among the killed was Colonel Rahl, the commanding 
.oflicer. 

39. 'As the British had a strong force at Princeton, 
and likewise a force yet remaining on the Delaware, 
superior to the American army, Washington, on the 
evening of the same day, recrossed into Pennsylvania 
with his prisoners. *This unexpected and brilliant 



^^^F^^ 







* Burlington is on the E. bank of the Delaware, 
twelve miles S.W. from Trenton, and seventeen 
N.£. from Philadelphia. (See Map, p. 238.) 

t TrsnUnty the capital of New Jersey, is situated 
on the E. bank of the Delaware River, ten miles 
S.W. from Princeton, and twenty-seven N.E, 
from Philadelphia. The Assumpink Creek sepa- 
rates the city on the S.E. from the borough of 
South Trenton. (See Map ; and also p. 226.) 

t Bordentown Is on the E. bank of the Dela- 
ware, seven miles southeast fi um Trenton. (Se* 
Map, i>. 236.) 
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success suddenly elevated the public mind from des- 177^. 
pondency to extreme confidence. About 1400 soldiers, 
whose terms of service were on the point of expiring, 
agreed to remain six weeks longer ; and the militia 
from the neighboring provinces again began to join 
the army. 

40. ^The British general, startled by this sudden i^wfuuwaa 
reanimation of an enemy whom he had already con- jjj'^^^j" 
sidered vanquished, resolved, though in the depth of un general) 
winter, to recommence operations. Lord Cornwallis, 

then in New York, ana on the point of sailing for 
England, hastily returned to New Jersey, with addi- 
tional troops, to regain the ground that had been lost. 

41. ^Nor was Washington disposed to remain idle. Dec. as. 
On the 28th of December he boldly returned into New ^^l^^^^ 
Jersey, and took post at Trenton, where the other di- weremada 
visions of the army, which had passed lower down, ^yvaSSSHg- 
were ordered to jom him. General Heath, stationed ^^^ 

at Peekskill, on the Hudson, was ordered to move into 
New Jersey with the main body of the New England 
forces, while the newly raised militia were ordered to 
h£urass the flank and rear, and attack the outposts of 
the enemy. ^The British had fallen back from the ^.vnmxoat 
Delaware, and were assembling in great force at SStS^S!^ 
Princeton — ^resolved to attack Washington in his quar- »«««««*»»« ^ 
ters at Trenton, before he should receive new reinforce- 
ments. 

42. *Such was the situation of the opposing armies ^ ^^^^^ ^ 
at the close of the year. Only a week before. Gen- ^J^%^^ 
eral Howe was leisurely waiting the freezing of the oftneoppo- 
Delaware, to enable him to take quiet possession of'S^t/weioSe 
Philadelphia, or annihilate the American army at sl^^^^^ 
blow, should it not previously be disbanded by the de- 
sertion of its militia. But, to the astonishment of the 
British general, the remnant of the American army 

had suddenly assumed offensive operations ; and its 
commander, although opposed by far superior forces, 
now indulged the hope of recovering, during the win- 
ter, the whole, or the greater part of New Jersey. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EVENTS OF 1111. 

1. *0n the night of the first of 
January, Generals Mifflin and 
Cadwallader, with the forces 
which lay at Bordentown and 
Crosswicks,* joined Washington 
at Trenton, whose whole effective 
I. whatoe- force did not then exceed five thousand men. 'In the 
SS^tfu night afternoon of the next day,* the van of the army of 
%S!£iif Lord Comwallis reached Trenton ; when Washington 
•• •^*"- ^- immediately withdrew to the east side of the creek** 
S.i?S?n'Se which runs through the town, where he drew up his 
SJSSdLyi army, and commenced intrenching himself, 
b. s««Map, 2. The British attempted to cross in several places, 
when some skirmishing ensued, and a cannonading 
commenced, which continued until nightfall ; but the 
fords being well guarded, the enemy thought it pru- 
dent to wait for the reinforcements which were near at 
hand, designing to advance to the assault on the fol- 
lowing morning. 
8. To what 3. 'Washington again found himself in a very crit- 
^thflZS?^ ical situation. To remain and risk a battle, with a 
How'Spo' superior and constantly increasing force, would subject 
*^^ his army, in case of repulse, to certain destruction ; 
while a retreat over the Delaware, then very much 
obstructed with floating ice, would, of itself, have been 
a difficult undertaking, and a highly dangerous one to 
the American troops when pursued by a victorious 
4. What ia enemy. *With his usual sagacity and boldness. Wash 
fJfS;*^^ inglon adopted another extraordinary but judicious 
"Sr^offX^ scheme, which was accomplished with consummate 
ington? skill, and followed by the happiest results. 
6. In what 4. 'Kindling the fires of his camp as usual, and 
heeiuiethe having left a small guard and sentinels to deceive the 
**'*^*'^ enemy, he silently dispatched his heavy baggage to 
c Jan. 3. Burlington ; and then,* by a circuitous route, unper- 
ceived, gained the rear of the enemy, and pressed on 



* Crosswicks is a small village on the S. side of a creek of the same name, four miles 
E. fn»m Bordentown. The creek enters the Delaware just N. of Bordentown village. 
(Bee Map, p. 226.) 
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rapidly towards Princeton; designing to attack, by ITTT. 
surprise, the British force at that place, which was 
about equal to his own. 

5. * A part of the British, however, had already com- i. Give an 
menced their march, and were met by the Americans, t^Sbmtu% 
at sunrise, a mile and a half from Princeton,* when a ^^^riS** 
brisk conflict ensued, in which the American militia ^*^^J^' 
at first gave way; but Washington soon coming up each party. 
with his select corps, the battle was restored. One di- 
vision of the British, however, broke through the 
Americans; the others, after a severe struggle, and 

after losing nearly four hundred men in killed and 
wounded, retreated towards New Brunswick. The 
American loss was somewhat less than that of the 
British, but among the killed was the highly esteemed 
and deeply regretted General Mercer. 

6. *When the dawn of day discovered to Lord Corn- 2. what 
wallis the deserted camp of the Americans, he immedi- cSrHidcm 
ately abandoned his own camp, and marched with all ^^^J^ 
expedition towards New Brunswick ; fearing lest the 
baggage and military stores collected there should fall 

into the hands of the enemy. ^As he reached Prince- ^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
ton almost at the same time with the American rear iheauuatton 
guard, Washington again found himself in imminent %'v^tSmi 
danger. His soldiers had taken no repose for the two 
preceding days, and they were likewise destitute of 
suitable provisions and clothing ; while the pursuing 
enemy, besides the advantage of numbers, was supplied 
with all the conveniences, and even the luxuries of the 
camp. 

7. *Not being* in a situation to accomplish his ^'^' A.whatiom 
signs on New Brunswick, Wzishington departed ab- ^vl^Si^y 
ruptly from Princeton, and moved with rapidity to* *^^ 
wards the upper and mountainous parts of New Jersey, 

and finally encamped at Morristown,t where he was 
able to afford shelter and repose to his suffering army. 
•Corn wallis proceeded directly to New Brunswick, 5. By cam- 
where he found the commanding officer greatly alarm- «'«"^^ 



• This battle was foueht on the N.E. side of Stony Brook, one of the head waters of 
the Rarltan, about a mile and a half S.W. from Princeton. (See Map, p. 296.) 

t Morristown Is a beantlful vlUafro, situated on an eminence, thlrtyOve miles N.E 
flnmi Princeton, and eighteen west from Newark. (See Map, p. 226.) 
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ITTT. ed at the movements of Washington, and already en- 
gaged in the removal of the baggage and military 
stores 
LWhatniC' 8. *ln a few days Washington entered the field 
WMhington anew, — overran the whole northern part of New Jer- 
Soon^fier? sey, — and made himself master of Newark, of Eliza- 
bethtown, and finally of Woodbridge;* so that the 
British army, which had lately held all New Jersey 
in its power, and had caused even Philadelphia to 
tremble for its safety, found itself now restricted to the 
two posts, New Brunswick and Amboy ;t and com- 
pelled to lay aside all thoughts of acting offensively, 
2. ivhat i$ and study self-defence, ^'i^he people of New Jersey, 
'SifJuum who, during the ascendency oi the British, had been 
°'^mtvco- treated with harshness, insult, and cruelty, especially 
pie qf New by the mercenary Hessian troops, now rose upon their 
invaders, and united in the common cause of expelling 
them from the country. 
3. With what 9. 'In small parties they scoured the country in 
'iiSS^neetf ©Very direction,— cutting off stragglers, — and suddenly 
falling on the outposts of the enemy, and in several 
skirmishes gained considerable advantage. At Spring- 
f Jan. 7. field, t between forty and fifty Germans were killed,* 
wounded, or taken, by an equal number of Jersey mi- 
jan.9o. litia; and on the 20th of January, General Dickinson, 
with less than five hundred men, defeated a much 
larger foraging party of the enemy, near Somerset 
4 What ^^^^^ House. ^ *As no important military enterprise 
^^r« did took place on either side during the two or three months 
take/or the following the battle of Princeton, Washington seized 
army? the interval of repose for inoculating his whole army 
with the small -pox ; a disease which had already com- 
menced its dreadful ravages among his troops, but 
which was thus stripped of its terrors, and rendered 
harmless. 



* Woodliridge is a village near Staten Island Sound, fourteen miles S. ftom Newark. 
(See Map, p. 226.) 

t Amboy (now Perth Amboy) is situated at the head of Raritan Bay, at the conflu- 
ence of Raritan River and Staten Island Sound, four miles S. from Woodbridge. It is 
opposite the southern point of Staten Island. (See Map, p. 5236.) 

X Springfield is a small village eight miles W. fh>m Newark. (See Map, p. 226.) 

^ Somerset Court House was then at the village of Millstone, four miles S. from Som 
erville, the present county seat, and eight miles W. from New Brunswick. (See Map 
p. 226.) 
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10. 'Congress, in the mean time, had returned to ITTT. 
Philadelphia, where it was busily occupied with meas- TlforTwo* 
ures for enlarging and supplying the army, and for gniaSdin 
obtaining aid from foreign powers. ^So early as the theniean 
beginning of the year 1776, Silas Deane, a member 2. wLu u 
of congress from Connecticut, was sent to France, for Sean^a^mr 
the purpose of influencing the French government in l^jlJ^^ 
favor of America. iVl^hough France secretly favored 

the cause of the Americans, she was not yet disposed 
to act openly ; yet Mr. Deane found means to obtain 
supplies from private sources, and even from the public 
arsenals. 

11. ^After the declaration of independence, Benja- ^.wkatia 
min Franklin was likewise sent to Paris ; and other *Fta^i?n,' 
agents were sent to different European courts. The '*'*^<'*'"^*^ 
distinguished talents, high reputation, and great per- 
sonal popularity of Dr. Franklin, were highly success- 
ful in increasing the general enthusiasm which began 

to be felt in behalf of the Americans. *His efforts <• ^y^»u 
were in the end eminently successful: and although taklVl? 
France delayed, for a while, the recognition of Amer- xilm'aid 
lean independence, yet she began to act With less re- ^""iy^f^ 
serve ; and by lending assistance in various ways, — 
by loans, gifts, supplies of arms, provisions, and clo- 
thing, she materially aided the Americans, and showed 
a disposition not to avoid a rupture with England. 

12. «The tardy action of the French court was out- 5. what » 
stripped, however, by the general zeal of the nation, fai^u^ank 
Numerous volunteers, the most eminent of whom was f^^j*^ 
the young Marquis de Lafayette, offered to risk their 
fortunes, and bear arms in the cause of American lib- 
erty. Lafayette actually fitted out a vessel at his 

own expense, and, in the spring of 1777, arrived in 
America. He at first enlisted as a volunteer in the 
army of Washington, declining all pay for his ser- 
vices ; but congress soon after bestowed upon him the 
appointment of major-general. 

13. •Although the main operations of both armies t. Give an 
were suspended until near the last of May, a few pre- ^BHf^h 
vious events are worthy of notice. The Americans ;^^XJ*^^ 
having collected a quantity of military stores at Peeks- •o». 
kill, on the Hudson, in March, General Howe des- 
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1777. patched a powerful armament up the river to destroy 

' them, when the American troops, seeing defence im- 

o. March 23. POSsible, Set fire to the stores, and abandoned* the place. 

The enemy landed — completed the destruction, — and 

April 13. then returned to New York. >0n the 13th of April, 

iu^ftwV General Lincoln, then stationed at Boundbrook,* in 

^eoin!^ New Jersey, was surprised by the sudden approach of 

Lord Comwallis on both sides of the Raritan.f With 

difficulty he made his retreat, with the loss of a part 

of his baggage, and about sixty men. 

April 25. 14. aQn the 25th of April, 2000 of the enemy, un- 

r'ryL^M- der the command of General Tryon, late royal gover- 

^ailSi ^^r ^^ New York, landed in Connecticut, between 

Danbury. Fairfield J and Norwalk.^ On the next day they pro- 

b A rua8 ^^^^^^ against Danbury, || and destroyed'' the stores 

collected there, — burned the town, — and committed 

c. April 27. many atrocities on the unarmed inhabitants. ^During 
8.Tr^oc- their retreat they were assailed*' by the militia, which 
^ the re- had hsLStily assembled in several detachments, com- 
^^M^yi^ manded by Generals Arnold, Silliman, and Wooster. 

Pursued and constantly harassed by the Americans, 

d. April 28. ^^^ enemy succeeded in regaining** their shipping ; 

having lost, during the expedition, in killed, wounded, 

A.whattoM ^^^ prisoners, nearly three hundred men. *The loss 

S^Atnef- ^^ ^^® Americans was much less ; but among the num- 

ican»i her was the veteran General Wooster, then in his 

seventieth year. 
B. Give an 15. 'Not long afterwards, a daring expedition was 
theeSpeM' planned and executed by a party of Connecticut mili- 
^HarbSf ^^^' against a depot of British stores which had been 

collected at Sag Harbor, a post at the eastern extremity 

of Long Island, and then defended by a detachment of 
May 22. infantry and an armed sloop. On the night of the 22d 



* Boundbrook is a small village about a mile in length, on the N. side of the Raritan, 
seven miles N.W. from New Branswick. The northern part of the village is called 
Middlebrook. (See Map, p. 226.) 

t Raritan River, N.J., is formed by several branches, which unite in Somerset Coun- 
ty ; whence, flowing east, it enters Raritan Bay at the southern extremity of Staten Is- 
land. (See Map, p. 226.) 

t Fairfield. See p. 107. The troops landed at Campo Point, in the western part of 
the town of Fairfield. 

$ Jfortoalk village is situated on both sides of Norwalk River, at its entance into the 
Sound. It is about forty-five miles N.E. from New York, and ten miles S.W. from 
Fairfield. 

I Danbury is twentf-one miles N. from Norwalk. 
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of May, Colonel Meigs crossed the Sound, and arriving 1777. 
before day, surprised* the enemy, destroyed the stores, ^ j^^y ^ 
burned a dozen vessels, and brought on ninety prison- 
ers, without having a single man either killed or 
wounded. * Congress ordered an elegant sword to be i- ^^ 
presented to Colonel Meigs for his good conduct on conduct qf 

this occasion. rewarded? 

16. ^While these- events were transpiring, Wash- 2.wherewa$ 
ington remained in his camp at Morristown, gradually ^thuTSm; 
increasing in strength by the arrival of new recruits, ^gaia^%^ 
and waiting the development of the plans of the enemy; ^^^^^ f^ 
who seemed to be hesitating, whether to march upon 
Philadelphia, in accordance with the plan of the pre- 
vious campaign, or to seize upon the passes of the Hud- 
son, and thus co-operate directly with a large force 

under General Burgoyne, then assembling in Canada, 
with the design of invading the states from that quarter. 

17. ^As a precaution against both of these move- s-HTw/jva- 

, * , - ^ , . n y caution* 

ments, the northern forces havmg first been concen- toere taken 
trated on the Hudson, and a large camp under Greneral th^^iSiMi 
Arnold having been formed on the western bank of 
the Delaware, so that the whole could be readily as- 
sembled at either point, in the latter part of May 
Washington broke up his winter quarters, and ad- 
vanced to Middlebrook,** — a strong position within ten b. see fnt 
miles of the British camp, and affording a better op- ^iSg®J,SS" 
portunity for watching the enemy and impeding his 
movements. 

18. ^General Howe soon after passed over from ^^wfuttwers 
New York, which had been his head-quarters durinsf thajbnt 
the wmter, and concentrated'' nearly his whole army t^foenerai 
at New Brunswick; but after having examined the c.Jum9ia. 
strength of the posts which Washington occupied, he 
abandoned the design of assaulting him in his camp. 

•He next, with the design of enticing Washington from b. Deacribe 
his position, and bringing on a general engagement, ^todfmS^ 
advanced^ with nearly his whole body to Somerset JSftfe^ 
Court House, with the apparent design of crossing the ^ j'^' 
Delaware. Failing in his object, a few days after- 
wards he tried another feint, and made as rapid a re- 
treat, first* to Brunswick and afterwards^ to Amboy, e.Juneift, 
Bod even sent over several detachments to Staten **^ 
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1777* Island, as if with the final intention of abandoning 

New Jersey. 

1. What ad- 19- * Washington, in the hope of deriving some ad- 
iTtSnSigSn vantage from the retreat, pushed forward strong de- 

makef tachments to harass the British rear, and likewise ad- 
vanced his whole force to Gluibbletown,* ^ve or six 

2. In what niiles from his strong camp at Middlebrook. ^General 
^oen^HmM Howc, taking advantage of the success of his manoeu- 
taJcT^van- ^^®' Suddenly recalled his troops on the niffht of the 
tofre oftiusge 26th, and, the next morning, advanced rapidly towards 
" j^Mss. ^^® Americans ; hoping to cut off their retreat and 

June 88. bring on a general action. 

8. Hoto did 20. •Washington, however, had timely notice of 
^acape^^ this movement, and discerning his danger, with the 

danger? utmost Celerity regained his camp at Middlebrook 

4. How far *The enemy only succeeded in engaging the brigade 
ninuxe^? of Lord Stirling ; which, after maintaining a severe 

5. WTuu u action, retreated with little loss. 'Failing in this sec- 
'^ri^eatf^ ond attempt, the British again withdrew to Amboy 

June 80 *^"^' ^^ ^^® 30th, passed finally over to Staten Island ; 

leaving Washington in undisturbed possession of New 

Jersey. 

«. Give an 21. •A few davs later, the American army received 

^Mpiure ^^® cheering intelligence of the capture of Major-gen- 

*»^^2J[^ eral Prescott, the commander of the British troops on 

Rhode Island. Believing himself perfectly secure while 

surrounded by a numerous fleet, and at the head of a 

powerful army, he had taken convenient quarters at 

some distance from camp, and with few guards about 

July 10. his person. On the night of the 10th of July, Colonel 

Barton, with about forty militia, crossed over to the 

island in whale-boats, and having silently reached the 

lodgings of Prescott, seized him in bed, and conducted 

him safely through his own troops and fleet, back to 

the mainland. This exploit gave the Americans an 

officer of equal rank to exchange for General Lee. 

7. What • 22. ''The British fleet, under the command of Ad- 

tpotmadeby miral Howe, then lying at Sandy Hook, soon moved 

i^ieBrtrtoA ^^ Prince's Bay,t and thence to the northern part of 



*" QuibbUtovm, now called JVew Market, is a small village five miles E. firom Middle- 
brook. (See Map. p. 296.) 
t Prinee'e Bay is on the S.E. coast of Staten Island. 
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the island. *This movement, together with the cir- 1^77. 
cumstance that Burgoyne, with a powerful army, had 'Zmiatlm^ 
already taken Ticonderoga, at first induced Washing- ^^^** 
ton to believe that the design of the British general o/theBrU' 
was to proceed up the Hudson, and unite with Bur- ^^'^ 
goyne. ^Having taken about 18,000 of the army on a. wnu/ier 
board, and leaving a large force, under General Clin- ^Hufi^^ 
ton, for the defence of New York, the fleet at length «,SuoS5i 
sailed from Sandy Hook on the 23d of July, and being i^tonf^ 
soon after heard ^om, off* the capes of Delaware, Wash- July sta. 
inglon put his forces in motion towards Philadelphia. 

23. 'The fleet having sailed up the Chesapeake, the Aug. as. 
troops landed near the head of Elk* River, in Mary- \Zfiini^ 
land, on the 25th of August, and immediately com- S^^SSsru- 
menced their march towards the American army, *"«^?^ 
which had already arrived and advanced beyond Wil- 
mington. *Tho superior force of the enemy soon VJlSi^fon 
obliged Washington to withdraw across the Brandy- determine? 
wine,t where he determined to make a stand for the 
defence of Philadelphia. »0n the morning of the 11 th sept n 
of September, the British force, in two columns, ad- %SfSon 
vanced against the American position. The Hessians ^JJJ^J^'^ 
under General Knyphausen proceeded against Chad's September? 
Ford,J and commenced a spirited attack, designing to 
deceive the Americans with the belief that the whole 
British army was attempting the passage of the Bran- 
dy wine at that point e.Whatmore 

24. •Washington, deceived by false intelligence re- ^'bmifc^ 
specting the movements of the enemy, kept his force ^^SSif 
concentrated near the passage of Chad's 
Ford; while, in the mean time, the main 
body of the British army, led by Generals 
Howe and Cornwallis, crossed the forks of 
the Brandywine above, and descended against 



PLA.CK8 WIST or 
PHILA.DKLPHIA. 



* Elk River Is formed by the union ef two small creeks at 
Elktnn, half way between the Sasqaehanna and the Dela- 
ware, after which its course Is S.W., thirteen miles, to the 
Chewpeike. 

t Brandyvine Creek rises in the northern part of Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, and flowing S.E., passes through the 
northern pari of Delaware, uniting with Christiana Creek at 
Wilmington. (See Map; also Map, p. 121.) 

X Chad's Ford is a pass:igo of the Brandy wine, twenty-five 
oillos S.W. from Philadelphia. 
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17^7. the American right, then commanded by General Sul- 
livan ; which, being attacked before it had properly 
formed, soon gave way. The day terminated in the 
success of all the leading plans of the enemy. 
0. Sept IS. 25. ^During the night, the American army retreated 
Tet%uif *o Chester,* and the next daj'* to Philadelphia ; having 
toS^r^ lost, during the action, in killed, wounded, and prison- 
'Jj^Jj^<j» ers, more than a thousand men ; while the British loss 
«. What u w^ ^^^ ^^^ t^^t number. "Count Pulaski, a brave 
riiasJHand Pol^ndcr, who had joined the Americans, distinguished 
lAfayetteJ himself in this action ; as did also the Marquis Lafay- 
ette, who was wounded while endeavoring .to rally the 
fugitives. Congress soon after promoted Count Pu- 
laski to the rank of brigadier, with the command of 
the cavalry. 
wSlSU^ 26- 'After a few days' rest, Washington resolved to 
"aSTSS^' ^^^^ another general action, before yielding Phiiadel- 
fouowed? phia to the enemy. He therefore recrossed the Schuyl- 
kill, and advanced against the British near Groshen ;t 
b. Sept w. but soon after the advanced parties had met,*' a violent 
fall of rain compelled both armies to defer the engage- 
i.wfMhap- ment. *A few days after. General Wayne, who had 
%neroS been detached with 1500 men, with orders to conceal 
Wayne? j^|g movements and harass the rear of the enemy, was 
cseptao^i. himself surprised at night,« near Paoli;J and three 

hundred of his men were killed. 

6.whatioere 27. »0n a movement of the British up the right 

nHv^iL bank of the Schuylkill, Washington, fearing for the 

%rmi£r safety of his extensive magazines and military stores 

deposited at Reading,^ abandoned Philadelphia, arid 

took post at Pottsgrove. II Congress had previously 

Sept 93. adjourned to Lancaster. On the 28d, the British army 

Sept as. crossed the Schuylkill ; and on the 26th entered Phil- 

* Chegter, originally called Upland, is situated on the W. bank of Delaware River, 
fourteen miles S.W. from Philadelphia. (See Map, p. 237.) 

t Goshen is about eighteen miles W. from Philadelphia, and a short distance B. from 
Westchester. (See Map, p. 237.) 

X Paoli is a small village nearly twenty miles N.W. from Philadelphia. Two miles 
S.W. fr«>m the village is the place where Gen. Wayne was defeated. / monument 
has been erected un the xpot and tbe atUoining f>eld is appropriated to a military pa- 
raile ground. (See Map. p. 237.; 

^ Reading is a large and flourishing manufacturing village, on the N.E. branch (^ the 
Schuylkill, fifty miles (in a direct line) N.W. from Philadelphia. 

II Potta/rrove 1^ on tho N.E. «Ji.le of the Schuylkill, about thirty-five miles N W. from 
PhUadelphia. (Se« Map, p. 237.) 
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adelphia without opposition. The main body of the 1777. 
army encamped at Germantown,* six miles distant 

28. * Washington now passed down the Schuylkill i. Give an 
to Skippackf Creek, and soon after, learning that the oXuieof 
British force had been weakened by the withdrawal ^gj^'^' 
of several regiments for the reduction of some forts ok 

the Delaware, he attacked the remainder at German- 
town, on the 4th of October ; but after a severe action, oct. 4. 
the Americans were repulsed, with the loss of about 
1200 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; while 
that of the enemy was only about half that number; 
*Soon after this event. General Howe broke up his en- VJ^^**'' 
campment at Germantown, and moved* his whole force then r&mnM 
to Philadelphia. "^^^ 

29. ^No movement of importance was made by 3 ^^^^ 
either army until the 22d of the month : previous to «»««? *«• 

, . 1 ,. •' . , J ' • 1 • 1 the history 

which time, important events had transpired m the notopro- 
north, resulting in the total defeat and capture of a ^rate%nd 
powerful British army under General Burgoyne. A ^^^^ 
connected account of these transactions requires that 
we should now go back a few months in the order of 
time, to the beginning of the campaign in the north. 

30. *Early in the spring of 1777, General Burgoyne, 4. w?uui» 
who had served under Governor Carleton in the pre- Bur%^Sit 
vious campaign, arrived^ at Cluebec ; having received b. Mayf 
the command of a powerful force, which was designed 

to invade the states by the way of Lake Champlain 
and the Hudson. 

31. On the 16th of June, Burgoyne, at the head of June it 
his army, which consisted of more than seven thousand ^J^ 
British and German troops, and several thousand Ca- 
nadians and Indians, left St. John's for Crown Point, 
where he established* magazines ; and then proceeded *juneSo!^ 
to invesfi Ticonderoga.J «At the same time a detach- d. July a. 
rnent of about two thousand men, mostly Canadians ^jSLuon 
and Indians, proceeded by the way of Oswego,* against "|2£i5?' 
Fort Schuyler, on the Mohawk ; hoping to make an e. n. p. 948. 



Ition 
Fort 



* Germantown lies on a street three miles long, and is centrally distant six miles 
N.W. from Philadelphia. (See Map, p. 152 ) 

t Skippack Creek is an eastern branch of Perkiomen Creelc, which it enters about 
twenty- three miles N.W. from Philadelphia. Perkiomen Creek enters the SchuyUdU 
from the N., about twenty-two miU« from Philadelphia. (3ee Map. p. 237.) 

% The important fortress of Tieoideroga was situated at the mouth of the outlet uf 
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b. July 5, 6. 



«. Qftha 
retreat and 
reverses qf 
theAmer- 



easy conquest of that post, and afterwards to rejoin the 
main army on the Hudson. 

32. *0n the approach of the enemy, General St Clair, 
who commanded at Ticonderoga with a force of but 
little more than 3000 men, unable to defend all the 
outworks, withdrew to the immediate vicinity of the fort. 
*The British troops, now extending their lines in front 
of the peninsula, invested the place on the northwest ; 
while their German allies took post on the opposite 
side of the lake, in the rear of Mount Independence, 
which had likewise been fortified, and was then occu- 
pied by the Americans, ^gt. Clair had at first con- 
templated the erection of fortifications on Mount De- 
fiance, which commands the peninsula; but finding 
his numbers insufficient to garrison any new works, 
the design was abandoned. 

33. *The English generals, perceiving the advan- 
tage that would be gained if their artillery could be 
planted on the summit of Mount Defiance, immedi- 
ately undertook the arduous work ; and on the fifth* 
of the month the road was completed, the artillery 
mounted, and ready to open its fire on the following 
morning. *St. Clair, seeing no possibility of a longer 
resistance, immediately took the resolution to evacuate 
the works, while yet it remained in his power to do so. 
Accordingly, on the night^ of the fifth of July, the fires 
were suffered to burn out, the tenis were struck, and 
amid profound silence the troops commenced their re- 
treat ; but, unfortunately, the accidental burning of a 
building on Mount Independence, revealed their situa- 
tion to the enemy. 

34. •On the following day, the baggage, stores, and 








Lake George, on a peninsula of about 500 
acres, elevated 100 feet above Lake Ghani- 
plain, and si:rrounde<l, on three sides, by 
rocks steep and difficult of access. The 
only approachable point to the fort was 
across the neck of the peninsula, a part of 
which was covered by a swamp, and the 
other part defended by a breastwork. It 
was, however, commanded by Mount Defi- 
ance, a hill 750 feet high, on the S. side of 
the outlet, and one mile distant. Mount 
Independence U an elevation htlf a mile dis- 
tJint, on the opposite side of the Lake. (See 
Mai).) 
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provisions, which had been embarked on South River, 1777. 
or Wood Creek,» were overtaken and destroyed at ^ j^ p ,3, 
Skeenesborough.** The rear division of the main b. Note p. 
body, which had retreated by way of Mount Independ- ^^^ J^fg, 
ence, was overtaken at Hubbardton,* on the morning 
of the 7th, and, after an obstinate action, was routed July 7. 
with considerable loss. At length the remnants of the 
several divisions arrived* at Fort Edward, on the Hud- c. July 12. 
son, the head-quarters of General Schuyler ; having 
lost, in the late reverses, nearly two hundred pieces of 
artillery, besides a large quantity of warlike stores and 
provisions. 

35. * Unable to retain Fort Edward with his small 1. i^hat 
force, which then numbered but little more than four *gJUS-«/ 
thousand men. General Schuyler soon after evacuated fSSweT 
that post, and gradually fell back along the river until 

he had retired to the islands at the mouth of the Mo- 
hawk. *Here, by the arrivalof the New England 2.whatr« 
militia under General Lincoln, and several detach- ^^^'^ 
ments from the regular army, his number was in- ft^rcceipe? 
creased, by the middle of August, to thirteen thousand 
men. ^The celebrated Polish hero, Kosciusko, was in iWhounu 
the army as chiei engineer. nt^rf 

36. ^General Schujder, in his retreat, had so ob- 4. w/uu dif- 
structed the roads, by destroying the bridges, and fell- '^f-^JS^ 
ing immense trees in the way, that Burgoyne did not '««J^^'^ 
reach Fort Edward until the 30th of July. 'Here ' July 3q. 
finding his army greatly straitened for want of pro- */^^/,4? 
visions, and it being difficult to transport them flrom ^^^^f 
Ticonderoga, through the wilderness, he dispatched*^ 4. ai«. •• 
Colonel Baum, a German officer of destii^ctipn, \yith 

500 men, to seize a quantity of stores which the Amer- 
icans had collected at Bennington. t 

37. 'This party, being met* near Bennington by e. Aug. w. 
Colonel Stark, at the head of the New Hampshire J^^*^^ 
militia, was entirely defeated ; and a reinforcement defeat qfMa 
which arrived the same day, after the discomfiture, ^j^iun^- 
was likewise defeated by Coionel AVarr^er, whq fprtij- '^^ 

* Hubbardton is In Rutland Qo., Vermont, about seventeen iQiles 8.$!. firom Ticun 
deruera. 

I Benninffton village, in Bennington Coanty, Vermont, is about thirty-five miles S.R. 
from Fort Edwurd. The battle was fought on the western boraer of the town of Ben- 
nington, and partly within the town of Hoosick, in (he state of New York, 

11 
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ITTT. nately amved with a continental regiment at the same 
time. The loss of the enemy in the two engagements 
was about seven hundred men, — ^the greater part pris- 
oners, — while that of the Americans was less than one 
hundred. 
I. w?uttwa» 38. *The battle of Bennington, so fortunate to the 
^bSni^ Americans, caused a delay of the enemy at Fort Ed- 
**?<!n?*^' ward nearly a month ; during which time news ar- 
rived of the defeat of the expedition against Fort 
Schuyler.* «This fortress, under the command of 
Colonel Gansevoort, being invested* by the enemy, — 
thep^e^ General Herkimer collected the militia in its vicinity, 
Frnt^soMv and marched to its relief; but falling into an ambus- 
h. lug. f. cade, he was defeated** and slain. At the same time, 
however, a successful sortie from the fort penetrated the 
camp of the besiegers, killed many, and carried off a 
c. Am. 28. large quantity of baggage. Soon after, on the news of 
** ]KS* ^^® approach of ArnoJd to the relief of the fort, the 
^Bur^* savage allies of the British fled, and St Leger was 
goyne) forced to abandon* the siege. 

39. 'About the middle of September Burgoyne cross- 

ed** the Hudson with his whole 

army, and took a position on the 

r- - J i ^^^§^^^s and plains of Saratoga.! 

i^X ^-tl*^ ^^^ ' 

'felMKracirLTuiB * 'Iw* Sckuvler was situated at the head 
i^^'cz^k.j-w ofnavigation of the Mohawk, and at the car- 
rying place between that river and Wood 
Creek, whence boats passed to Oswego. In 
1758 Fort Stanwix was erected on this spot; 
but in 1776 it was repaired and named Fort 
Schuyler. The Fort occupied a part of the 
site of the present village of Rome, in Oneida 
County. It has been confounded by some 
ivith a Fort Schuyler which was built, in the 
I rench wars, near the place where Utica 
k')w stands, but which, at the time of the re 
^ ')lution, had gone to decay. (See Map.) 

t Saratoga is a town on the west bank of 
lUe Hudson, .from twenty-six to thirty-two 
M lies north from Albany. Fish Creek runs 
i I trough the northern part of the town. On 
iiie north side of its entrance into the Hud 
in is the village of Schuylerville, imniedi 
i-^ly sputh of if^hich, on the ruins of Fort 
i iardy, which was built during the French 
lid Indian wars, occurred the surrender of 
^'argoyne. The place then called Saratoga 
u as a small settlemept pp |he south side of 
Pish Creek.— <The Map on the left shows 
Llie towns of Saratoga and Stillwater ; that 
tm the right, the camps of Gates ap4 P'*'" 
goyne, at the time of thp surrender.} 
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'General Gates, who had recently been appointed to the 17T7, 
command of the northern American army, had moved Zwhatm 
forward from the mouth of the Mohawk, and was then ^Jfg^ 
encamped near Stillwater.* Burgoyne continued to 
advance, until, on the 18th, he had arrived within two 
miles of the American camp. *0n the 19th of Sep- Sept. 19. 
tember some skirmishing commenced between scout- IcSSu^*^!^ 
ing parties of the two armies, which soon brought on ^-^slui- 
a general battle, that continued three hours without mooter. 
any intermission. Night put an end to the contest 
The Americans withdrew to their camp, while the 
enemy passed the night under arms on the field of 
battle. Both parties claimed the victory, but tj;ie loss 
of the enemy was the greatest. 

41. ^Burgoyne now intrenched himself for the pur- s.whatthm 
pose of awaiting the expected co-operation of General ^nedo, 
Clinton from New York. His Canadian and Indian tS^X^t- 
forces began to desert him, and, cut off in a great J^^^fj 
measure from the means of obtaining supplies of pro- 
visions, he was soon obliged to curtail his soldiers' ra- 
tions. *0n the 7th of October, an advance of the ene- oct 7. 
my towards the American left wing, again brought on *■ Give an 
a general battle, which was fought on nearly the same theTattLof 
ground as the former, and with the most desperate ^October! 
bravery on both sides ; but at length the British gave 

way, with the loss of some of Sieir best officers, a 
considerable quantity of baggage, and more than four 
hundred men, while the loss of the Americans did not 
exceed eighty. 

42. »0n the night* after the battle the enemy fell «• Oct. 7,8. 
back to a stronger position, and the Americans in- ''IKc^f 
stantly occupied their abandoned camp. •Soon after, ^mtwo 
Burgoyne retired'' to Saratoga, and endeavored to re- J"^^/^^ 
treat to Fort Edward ; but finding himself surrounded, ^.i^'ttr- 
his provisions reduced to a three days' supply, and de- '^JTSSta' 
spairing of relief from General Clinton, he was reduced sUPgoil^to 
to the humiliating necessity of proposing terms of ca- surrender? 
pitulation ; and, on the 17th of October, he surrendered oct n 
his army prisoners of war. 

* The town of Stillwater Is on the W. bank of the Hudson, from eighteen to twenty- 
ilx miles N. from Albany. The village of the same name adjoins the river, about 
.wenty-one miles N. from Albany. In this town, three or four miles N. from the vil- 
lage, wer« fought the battles of Sept Idth and Oct 7th. (See Map, previous page > 
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1777. 43. *The Americans thereby acquired a fine train 

lAVhatwere ^^ ^^^^ artillery, nearly five thousand muskets, and an 

^t^^^arH inimense quantity of other ordinary implements of war. 

happy ^ The news of this brilliant victory caused the greatest 

^ory? exultation throughout the country, and doubts were no 

longer entertained of the final independence of the 

American colonies. 

i.whatw(u 44. *The army of Gates was immediately put in 

'iwi^Gen! motion to stop the devastations of General Clinton, 

^**'**' who had proceeded up the Hudson with a force of 

3000 men, with the hope of making a diversion in fa- 

laM^thi ^^^ ^^ Burgoyne. ^Forts Clinton* and Montgomery. 

rnovementt after a" severc assault, fell* into his hands, — and the 

cuntonf village of Kingston*' was wantonly burned, « — ^but on 

a. oct«. hearing the news of Burgoyne's surrender, ulinton 

immediately withdrew to New York. *At the same 

time, Ticonderoga and all the forts on the northern 

frontier were abandoned by the British, and occupied 

by the Americans. *In the latter part of October, 4000 

^^thetf^ of the victorious troops of the north proceeded to join 

fs^J^sS ^^® armv of Washington ; and we now return"^ to the 

* scene of*^events in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

45. * A short distance below Philadelphia, the Amer- 
Sn^iUlif icans had fortified Forts Mifflinf and Mercer,^ on op- 
^^oaref' P<^site sidos of the Delaware, by which they retained 
7. Give an the Command of the river, and thus prevented any 
%edefef^ Communication between the British army and their 
""d^n^iSi' fleet, then moored at the head of Delaware Bay. 

46. '^Both these forts were attacked by 
the enemy on the 22d of October. The at- 

* f\frt Clinton was on the W. side of Hadson River, at the 
northern extremity of Rockland County, and on the S. side 
of Peploaps Kill. On the jiorth side of the same stream, in 
Orange County, was Fort Montgomery. (See Map.) 

t Fort Mifflin was at the lower extremity of Mud Island, 

near the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware, seven or eight 

miles below Philadelphia, il 
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is still kept in repair, and is gar 
risoned by U. S. troops. 

X Fort Mercer, now m ruins, 
was a little above, at Red Bank, 
on the New Jersey side, and lit- 
tle more than a mile distnnt 
from Foit Mifflin. It was then, 
and is now, enshnmded by a 



' 0i^:LV^h'Ji.7j^^.^-.' J gloomy pine forest. (See Map.) 
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tack on Fort Mercer, then garrisoned by less than 500 ITTT. 

men, was made by nearly 2000 Hessian grenadiers, who, f^ porta 

after forcing an extensive outwork, were finally compelled ^^^^^ 

to retire with a loss of nearly 400 of their number. The 

Hessian general, Count Donop, was mortally wounded, 

and fell into the hands of the Americans. The attack 

on Fort Mifflin was at first alike unsuccessful ; but after 

a series of attacks, the fort was at length abandoned,* ^ j^^^ j^^ 

— the garrison retiring to Fort Mercer. In a few days 

Fort Mercer was abandoned,^ and the navigation of b. Nov. la. 

the Delaware was thus opened to the enemy's shipping. 

47. *Soon after these events, Washington advanced othefm^&- 
to White Marsh,* where numerous unsuccessful at- *twoann& 
tempts* were made by Howe to draw him into an en- ^^^^ 
gagement ; after which, the British general retired"^ to c Prom the 
winter quarters in Philadelphia. ^Washington en- ^^Sec.^'** 
camped* at Valley Forge,t where his troops passed a d. Dec a. 
rigorous winter, suflfering extreme distress, from the ®* ?^"* 
want of suitable supplies of food and clothing. ^Many said qfthe 
officers, unable to obtain their pay, and disheartened '^SieA^er- 
with the service, resigned their commissions ; and , ^^^.^ 
murmurs arose m various quarters, not only m the nations; 
army, but even among powerful and popular leaders ^ 7 ' 
in congress. 

48. *The brilliant victory at Saratoga was contrasted 4. Qft?ie 
with the reverses of Washmgton in New York, New fl^ant 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania ; and a plot was originated ®S^^^ 
for placing General Gates at the head of the armies. 
Washington, however, never relaxed his exertions in 

the cause of his country ; and the originators of the 
plot at length received the merited indignation of the 
army and the people. 

49. 'After the colonies had thrown oflT their alle- J;,^^^ 
giance to the British crown, and had established sep- necessuyof 
arate governments in the states, there arose the farther 'Spunum 
necessity for some common bond of union, which would ***Jte?«?* 
better enable them to act in concert, as one nation. 

* fVhite Marsh is situated on Wissahickon Creek, eleven miles N.W. from Philadel- 
phia. rSee Map, p. 152.) 

t Valietf Fbrfe is a deep and rugged hollow, on the S.W. side of the SchuylkUlrf 
twenty iniles N.W. from Philadelphia. Upon the mountainous flanks of this valley, 
and upon a vast plain which overlooks it and the adjoining country, the army of Wash- 
ington encamped. Through the valley flows Valley Creek. At its Junction with the 
SchuylkUi is now the small village of Valley Forge. (See Map, p. 237.) 
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*Tn the summer of 1775, Benjamin Franklin had pro- 
posed to the American congress articles of confedera- 
tion and union among the colonies ; but the majority 
in congress not being then prepared for so decisive a 
step, the subject was for the time dropped, but was re- 
sumed again shortly before the declaration of inde- 
pendence, in the following year. 

50. *0n the 11 th of June,» congress appointed a 
committee to prepare a plan of confederation. A plan 
was reported by the committee in July following, and, 
after various changes, was finally adopted by congress 
on the 15th of November, 17T7. "Vanous causes 
prevented the immediate ratification of these articles 
by all the states ; but at length those states which 
claimed the western lands having ceded them to the 
Union, for the common benefit of the whole, the arti- 
cles of confederation were ratified by Maryland, the 
last remaining state, on the first of March, 1781 ; at 
which time they became the constitution of the country. 

51. *The confederation, however, amounted to little 
more than a mere league of friendship between the 
states ; for although it invested congress with many of 
the powers of sovereignty, it was defective as a per- 
manent government, owing to the want of all means to 
enforce its decrees. 'While the states were bound to 

gether by a sense of common dan- 
ger, the evils of the plan were little 
noticed ; but after the dose of the 
war they became so prominent as 
to make a revision of the system 
necessary.** 
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CHAPTER IV. 



EVENTS OF ItlS. 



6. whatiuid 1. 'Previous to the defeat of Burgoyne, the Britis 
^^^ ministry had looked forward, with confidence, to the 
• *!SpS? speedy termination of the war, by the conquest of the 
**' rebellious colonies. The minority in parliament en- 
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deavored, in vain, to stay the course of violent meas- !'}"?'§. 
ures, and the warlike policy of the ministers was sus- 
tained by powerful majorities in both houses. 'But x.what^ 
the unexpected news of the surrender of the entire turrerJer 
northern British army, produced a g^reat change in the ^ernanny^ 
aspect of affairs, and plunged the nation into a dejec- ^^^*^^ 
tion as profound as their hopes had been sanguine, and 
the promises of ministers magnificent. 

2. «Lord North, compelled bjr fhe force of public a- p««». 
opinion, now came forward* with two conciliatory ^^^thtH' 
bills, by which England virtually conceded all that ^^f^^ 
had been the cause of controversy between the two ^^^'** 
countries, and offered more than the colonies had asked ^^\^y^ 
or desired previous to the declaration of independence. 

These bills passed rapidly through parliament, and 
received the royal assent*' b. March il 

3. ^Commissioners Were then sent to America, with s.H7to« pro- 
proposals for an amicable adjustment of differences ; but SuS^woon- 
these were promptly rejected by the congress, which g^\J2f 
refused to treat with Great Britain until she should, tfteretuut 
either withdraw her fleets and armies, or, in positive 

and express terms, acknowledge the independence of 
the states. *One of the commissioners then attempted ^ urfyatunr 
to gain the same ends by private intrigue and bribery, ^^^^ 
— which coming to the knowledge of congress, that «^'«5J, 
body declared it incompatible with their honor to hold congress rt- 
any correspondence or intercourse with him. **''*^' 

4 'Soon after the rejection of the British terms of 5. what 
accommodation, congress received the news of the ac- t^tS^mSe 
knowledgment of American independence by the court *'^^'J^^ 
of France, and the conclusion of a treaty of alliance reeetvei 
and commerce between the two countries. 'The treaty p^ ^ 
was signed the sixth of February, by Benjamin Frank- 1. By whom 
lin, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee, on the part of Amer- trSSy^^nr 
ica, and was ratified by congress on the fourth of May Jt^mi- 
following. '^^^ 

5. ''In the second part of the treaty it was stipulated, i^jvkiutoen 
that, should war occur between France and England, tumaqftti 
the two parties should assist each other with counsel ^^^ ' 
and with arms, and that neither should conclude truce 
or peace with Great Britain without the consent of the s. nwoxom 
othor. 'This treaty was considered equivalent to a regarSSH 
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177§. declaration of war by France against Great Britain ; 
and the two European -powers made the most active 
preparations for the approaching contest 
a. April It. 6. * A French fleet, under the command of Count 
^*VKj»r* I^'J^stainff, was dispatched* to America, with the de- 
htmiiumeus sign of blockading the British fleet in the Delaware, 
vrSicci while Washington should hold the land forces in check 
t,whmtwere ^"^ New Jersey. *But Admiral Howe had already an- 
tncnSVM- ^ic^P^^®^ ^^6 scheme, and, before the arrival of D'Es- 
mim Howe taing, had sailed for New York, where all the British 
ciintwi') forces had been ordered to concentrate. General Clin- 
ton, who had succeeded General Howe in the com- 
mand of the land forces, evacuated Philadelphia on 
juM i& ^^^ 13^^ of June, and with about eleven thousand men, 
and an immense quantity of baggage and provisions, 
commenced his retreat towards New York, 
a Of wa»n- 7. 'Washington, whose numbers exceeded those of 
ingiou? (Clinton, followed cautiously with* the main body of his 
army, while detachments were sent forward to co- 
operate with the Jersey militia in harassing the ene- 
4. whatvrt' "^J) and retarding their march. *The commander-in- 
gemfsfen- ^^^^^ ^^s anxious to try a general engagement, but 
gagement? j^js Opinion was overruled in a council of oflicers. 
^Nergjyte- •Nevertheless, when the British had arrived at Mon- 
deri^id Lei mouth,* Washington, unwilling to permit them to 
'««'«'« reach the secure heights of Middletownf without a 
battle, ordered General Lee, who had been previously 
exchanged, to attack their rear. 
•. jvfmt 8. •On the morning of the 28th, the light-horse of 
cMrredon Lafayette advanced against the enemy, but, being 
'SftMmhf briskly charged by Cornwallis and Clinton, was forced 
to fall back. Lee, surprised by the sudden charge of 
the enemy, ordered a retreat across a morass in his rear, 
for the purpose of gaining a more favorable position ; 
but part of his troops, mistaking the order, contin- 

BATTLE OF MONMOUTB. Jj«an«#ua, oow the village of Freehold, 

^_^^___^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ in Monmomh County, is aboat eigbteen miles 
fr-T -n-im'l"^"^^"* ■ S.E. from New Bronswiek. llie principal 

I; Mt^ftiwto^Attwia^ fty. Z^ i part of the batUe was fooglit aboHt a mile and 

A*^/d tTA^i^-'isSS^/^Wc^f a half N.W. from the village, on the road to 
I V ■;^°0^"^KSir^i5*' """^ JC^ Englishtown. (See Map ; also Map, p. 226.) 
I vi^S&^JSEttie Swmai^"--^^ ^ Middletown is a small village twelve miles 

11^25!'?^^^!^ ^•^- ^"^^ Monmouth, on the road to Sandy 

lr*^"''3ff^^'^jM^^^^^^ Hook. The Heighte mentioned are the J^Tevr- . 

P^-->^^o»«"^o^"^Jr ««*-»i';j, bordering ^ndy Hook Bay on tht 

bBBOBOBi^B^&BBasBBaK^^uHi^sJ south. (Sce Map, p. 226.) 
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ued to retreat, and Lee was compelled to folio \^, briskly 177S. 
pursued by the enemy. At this moment, Washington, ' 

coming up, and both surprised and vexed at observing 
the retreat, or rather flight of the troops, addressed 
Lee with some warmth, and ordered him to rally his 
troops and oppose the enemy. 

9. ^Stung by the reproaches of his general, Lee i. Reuue 
made extreme exertions to rally, and, having disposed anle^^ 
his troops on more advantageous ground, opposed a pow- ^ <»'""<• 
erful check to the enemy, until at length, overpowered 

by numbers, he was forced to fall back, which he did, 
however, without any confusion. The meiin body soon 
coming up in separate detachments, the battle became 
general, and weis continued until night put an end to 
the contest « Washington kept his troops under arms «. ivhatoet 
during the night, designing to renew the battle on the /oZwin^ 
coming morning ; but Clinton, in the mean time, si- *^^^^^ 
lently drew oflf his troops, and proceeded rapidly on his 
route towards New York. 

10. ^The British left upon the field of battle about 3.whatio99- 
three hundred killed ; while the loss of the Americans **JSS«d?*' 
WHS less than seventy. On both sides many died of 

the intense heat of the weather, added to the fatigue of 
the day, ^General Lee, who had been deeply irritated 4. whattpat 
by the reprimand of Washington on the day of battle, ^k utf 
addressed to him two haughty and ofiensive letters, 
demanding reparation. 'The result was the arrest of 5, whatfitr. 
Lee, and his trial, by a court-martial, on the charges '^^JJff* 
of disobedience of orders, misbehavior before the ene- 
my, and disrespect to the commander-in-chief He 
was found guilty, and was suspended from his com- 
mand one year. He never rejoined the army, but 
died in seclusion at Philadelphia, just before the close 
of the war. 

11. •After the battle of Monmouth, the British pro- ^-^f;^ 
ceeded without further molestation to Sandy Hook, guemmow- 
whence they were taken on board the British fleet, 7!ooamue»T 
and transported* to New York. Washington pro- a. Juiys. 
ceeded to White Plains, where he remained until late b.N.p.s3«. 
in autumn, when he retired to winter quarters at Mid- ^^/Sofl^ 
dlebrook,** in New Jersey. "'On the 11th of July the q^^^ 
fleet of Count D'Estaing appeared ofi* Sandy Hook, tainsi 

11* 
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177S. but being unable to pass the bar at the entrance of 
New York Bay, was forced to abandon the design of 
attacking the British fleet, and, by the advice of Wash- 
i Qf^J^ ington, sailed for Newport, in Khode Island. *Soon 
^^* after the departure of D'Estaing, several vessels arrived 
at New York, and joined the British fleet ; when Ad- 
miral Howe, although his squadron was still inferior 
to that of the French, hastened to Rhode Island for the 
relief of General Pigot 
%,whax%i>ert 12. *In the mean time General Sullivan, with a de- 
fwJiS?^ tachment from Washington's army, and with reinforce- 
ggo-** ments from New England, had arrived at Providence, 
Qreene, and with the design of co-operating with the French fleet 
lAfayau ^^ ^^ attack on the British force stationed at Newport 
Sullivan was subsequently joined by Generals Greene 
a. N. p. 85, and Lafayette, and the army took post at Tiverton,* 
*p. n^* whence, on the 9th of August, it crossed the eastern 
Aug. ». passage of the bay, and landed on the northern part of 
6. N. p. Mi. Rbode Island. »► 

^^^^rt- ^^' ^-^ simultaneous attack by land and sea had 
^odfcT ^®®^ planned against the British ; but, on the morning 
Aug. 10. of the tenth, the fleet of Lord Howe appeared in sight, 
and D'Estaing immediately sailed out to give himbat- 
4. ^vhat ^^' * While each commander was striving to get the 
^^kwdf' advantage of position, and at the very moment when 
they were about to engage, a violent storm arose, which 

c. Aug. 12. parted •* the combatants, and greatly damaged the fleets. 
Aug. 90. 14. "On the 20th, D'Estaing returned to Newport, 

^'duolir ^^^ soo^ sailed** to Boston to repair damages, contrary 
^aii?^ to the strong remonstrances of the Americans. The 

d. Aug, 28. British fleet returned to New York. •General SuUi- 
^'pe}^cuo^' ^^^^ ^^ ^^® mean time, had advanced to the siege of 
suitivan in •'^^wport, but seeing the allied fleet retire, he was forced 

'^ime?^ to withdraw his army. The English pursued, and 

e. Aug. 29. attacked* him in the northern part of the island, but 

were repulsed with considerable loss. On the night 
Aug. 30. of the 30th Sullivan regained the mainland, narrowly 

f. Aug. 81. escaping being intercepted by General Clinton, who 
acoount^^ arrived the next^ day, with a force of four thousand 

iiSu^in. ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^E^^ squadron, for the relief of Newport 
&reyand 15. 'Pinding Newport secure. General Clinton re- 
: %Mon. ' turned to New York, and soon after detached General 
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Grey, on an expedition against the southern shores of 
Massachusetts, and the adjoining islands. Arriving* 
in Buzzard's Bay,* a place of resort for American pri- 
vateers, he burned about 70 sail of shipping, — destroyed 
a large amount of property in New Bedfordf and Fair 
Haven, and made a descent** upon Martha's Vineyard. 
A similar expedition,** under the command of Captain 
Ferguson, was soon after undertaken against Little 
Egg Harbor^ in New Jersey, by which a considerable 
amount of stores fell into the hands^ of the enemy. 

16. *In the early part of the summer, a force of about 
1600 tories and Lidians, under the command of Col. 
John Butler, a noted and cruel tory leader, appeared 
near the flourishing settlements in the valley of Wy- 
oming,^ situated on the banks of the Susquehannah. 
About 400 of the settlers, who marched out to meet 
the enemy, were defeated* with the loss of nearly their 
whole number. The fort at Wyoming was then be- 
sieged, but the garrison, being drawn-out to hold a 
parley with the besiegers, was attacked, and nearly the 
whole number was slain.' 

17. 'On the morning following the day of the battle, 
humane terms of surrender were agreed upon be- 
tween the besieged and the enemy ; and the survivors 
in the fort departed for their homes in fancied secur- 
ity. But the savages, thirsting for blood and plun- 
der, could not be restrained. They spread over the 
valley, and at night-fall began their work of death. 
The tomahawk spared neither age nor sex ; the dwell- 
ings of the inhabitants were burned ; and the late 
blooming paradise was converted into a scene of 
desolation. Only a few of the settlers escaped. 

18. 3A retaliatory expedition was undertaken in 
October, against the Indians on the upper branches of 
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* BuizartTa Bay lies on the S. coast of Massachusetts, E. from Rhode Island. The 
distance from the head of this bay across the peninsula of Cape Cod is only five miles 

* ^Teio Bedford is a large village on the W. side of an Arm of the sea that sets up from 
Bu^Kard's Bay. A bridge near the centre of the village connects it with Fair Haven 
m the E. side' of the stream. 

% Little Eftg Harbor Bay, River, and Town, lie at the southeastern extremity of Bor- 
llnguni Co., about sixty-five miles S. from Sandy Hook. The British troops passed 
ibont fifteen miles up the river. - . « 

$ The name Wyoming was applied to a beautiful valley on both sides of the Snsqne- 
Hannah in the present county of Luzerne, Pennsylvania. The small vlUa^ of Wyo- 
ming 16 on the W. side of the Susquehannah, nearly opposite Wilke8l>arre. 
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1779. the Susquehannah : and one early in the following 

year, by Colonel Clark, against the settlements estal> 

hwuhwhat lished by the Canadians west of the Alleghaniea "The 
•uccemJ jQfy settlers, filled with dismay, hastened to swear al- 
legiance to the United States ; and the retreats of the 
hostile tribes on the Wabash* were penetrated, and 
their country desolated. 
J. }r?uuii 19. *In November, a repetition of the barbarities of 
'Sti^M Wyoming was attempted by a band of tories, regulars, 
vaS^v^? and Indians, who made an attack* upon the Cherry 
a.Nov. 11,11. Valleyt settlement in New York. Many of the in- 
habitants were killed, and others were carried into 
captivity ; but the fort, containing about 200 soldiers, 
8. QfthA ^^ ^^* taken. 'These excursions were the only 
refnainder events, requiring notice, which took place in the mid- 
1778?^ die and northern sections of the country during the re- 
mainder of tlie year 1778. The scene of events was 
now changed to the south, which henceforth became 
the principal theatre on which the British conducted 
offensive operations. 
k. Nw. •. 20. *Early in November the Count IVEstaing sailed<» 
*v£''Si2??* for the West Indies, for the purpose of attacking the 
"^hM^^ British dependencies in that quarter. On the same 
-****•' day, the British admiral Hotham sailed'' from Sandy 
c. Not. 8. jj^^jj . ^^^ '^^ December, he was followed by Admiral 
Byron, who had superseded Admiral Howe in the 
SjiFTtot command of the British fleet. ^In November Colonel 
occurred in Campbell was despatched** from New York, by Gen- 
^^^'^^^^ eral Clinton, with a force of about 2000 men, against 

Georgia, the most feeble of the southern provinces 
«. Dec. ». 21. 'Late in December the troops landed* near Sa- 
J^j^JJ,*^ vannah, which was then defended i)y the American 
sSfSSiSn. ff^^^ra^j Robert Howe, with about 600 regular troops, 
and a few hundred militia. General Howe had re- 
cently returned from an unsuccessful expedition against 
East Florida, and his troops, still enfeebled by disease, 
were in a poor condition to face the enemy. Being 

* The JFabofh River rises in the western part of Ohio, and afler running a short dis- 
tance N.W. into Indiana, passes S.W. through that state, and thence south to Ohio 
River, forming about half the western boundary of Indiana. 

t Cherry Valley, town and village, is in Otsego Co., N. Y., fifty -two miles W. from Al- 
bany, and about fUYeen B. from the Mohawk River. It was first settled In 1740. The 
luxuriant growth of Wild Cherry gave it the name of Cherry J' alley, which was for a 
long time apfrfied to a large section of country S. and W. of the present viUogo. 
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attacked* near the city, and defeated, will 
remains of his army he retreated up the Sj 
took shelter by crossing into South Carolina. 

22. *Thus the capital of Georgia fell into the hands 
of the enemy ; — ^the only important acquisition which 
they had made during the year. The two hostile 
armies at the north, after two years^ maneuvering, had 
been brought back to nearly the same relative posi- 
tions which they occupied at the close of 1776 ; and the 
offending party in the beginning, now intrenching 
himself on New York Island, was reduced to the use 
of the pickaxe and the sp?ide for defence. ^In the lan- 
guage of Washington, " The hand of Providence had 
been so conspicuous in all this, that he who lacked 
faith must have been worse than an infidel ; and he, 
more than wicked, who had not gratitude to acknowl- 
edge his obligations." 
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CHAPTER V. 

EVENTS OF 1TT9. 

1. "The military operations dur- 
ing the year 1779, were carried 
on in three separate quarters. 
The British force at the south was 
engaged in prosecuting the plan 
of reducing Georgia and South 
Carolina ; the forces of Washing- 
ton and Clinton were employed in the northern sec- ^^^ ^"^ 
tion of the union ; and the fleets of France and En- tWoTS^ 
land contended for superiority in the West Indies. S^uJSr 

2. *Soon after the fall of Savannah, General Prevost, b Jan. 9. 
with a body of troops from East Florida, captured^ the 4, what 
fort at Sunbury,* the only remaining military post in SSSiX 
Georgia ; after which, he united his forces with those ^'SJ^J^' 
of Colonel Campbell, and took the chief command of 

the southern British army. An expedition which he 

sent against Port Royal,** in South Carolina, was at- Map.'JfaS* 

* Sunbury is on the S. side of Med way River, at the head of St Catharine's Sound, 
about twenty-eight miles S.W. from Savannah. 
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1779. tacked by the Carolinians under Genferal Moultrie, 
and defeated with severe loss. 

1. Why did 3. ^In order to encourage and support the loyalists, 
'JdvSnae'to large numbers of whom were supposed to reside in the 
Ausu$ta? interior and northern portions of the province, the Brit- 

2. What u ish advanced to Augusta. *A body of tories, having 
^i&l^th risen in arms, and having placed themselves under the 
Col. B^t command of Colonel Boyd, proceeded along the west- 
ern frontiers of Carolina in order to join the royal army, 
committing great devastations and cruelties on the way. 
When near the British posts, they were encountered* 
by Colonel Pickens at the head of a party of Carolina 
militia, and, in a desperate engagement, were totally 

a. Feb. 14. defeated.* Colonel Boyd was killed, and seventy of 

his men were condemned to death, as traitors to meir 

country, — ^but only five were executed. 

8. whatex' 4. •Encouraged by this success. General Lincoln, 

^^GerULin^ who had previously been placed in command of the 

^oaTtrL southern department, and who had already advanced 

aavantiMhi to the west bank of the Savannah, sent a detachment 

of nearly 2000 men, under General Ash, across the 

river, for the purpose of repressing the incursions of 

the enemy, and confining them to the low country 

^ near the ocean. 

b. March 8. 5. *Having taken a station on Brier Creek,t Gen- 
acSunt^^ eral Ash was surprised and defeated'' by General Pre- 
^^eru^Shf ^^^' ^^^ ^^® ^^'^ ^^ nearly his whole army. Most of 

the militia, who fled at the first fire of the enemy, were 
either drowned in the river, or swallowed up in the 
h.wuhv)hM surrounding marshes. •The subjugation of Georgia 
^^SSnSt ^^^ complete ; and General Prevost now busied him- 
buayhim- self in sccuring the farther co-operation of the loyalists, 
and in re-establishing, for a brief period, a royal legis- 
lature. 
6. What i» 6. •Although, by the repulse at Brier Creek, Gen- 
"tuimim ^ral Lincoln had lost one-fourth of his army, yet, by 
*g^^'^ the extreme exertions of the Carolinians, by the middle 
^S/n?** ®^ April he was enabled to enter the field anew, at the 
head of more than five thousand men. Leaving Gen- 

* At Kettle Creek, on the S.W. side of the Savannah River. 

t Brier Greek enters the Savannah ttom the west, fifty-three miles N. from Savan* 
nah. The battle was fought on the N. bank, near the Savannah. 
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eral Moultrie to watch the movements of General Pre- ITTO, 
vost, he commenced* his march up the left bank of the a-AprUas. 
Savannah, with the design of entering Georgia by the 
way of Augusta. 

7. ^General Prevost, in the mean time, had marched i. what were 
upon Charleston, before which he appeared on the 1 1th mSvemmta 
of May, and, on the following day, sunmioned the town ^ariniila 
to surrendef ; but the approach of Lincoln soon com- 
pelled him to retreat. On the 20th of June the Amer- 
icans attacked *» a division of the enemy advantageously j, j^^^^ ^ 
posted at the pass of Stono Ferry,* but, after a severe 

action, were repulsed with considerable loss. The 
British soon after established a post at Beaufort, •* on c. see Map, 
Port Royal Island, after which the main body of the ^' ^' 
army retired to Savannah. The unhealthiness of the 
season prevented, during several months, any fartlier 
active operations of the two armies. 

8. * While these events were transpiring at the South, 2. how were 
the forces of Clinton, at the North, were employed in ^^Sm 
various predatory incursions ; — ravaging the coasts, and *^^^,j** 
plundermg the country, with the avowed object of ren- '<^' 
dering the colonies of as little avail as possible to their 

new allies the French. 

9. 3ln February, Governor Tryon, at the head of d.N.p.2M. 
about 1500 men, proceeded from Kingsbridge,<* as far s. Give an 
as Horse Neck, m Connecticut, where he destroyed '^^Try- 
some salt works, and plundered the inhabitants, but JSiJ ^tocSi- 
otherwise did little damage. General Putnam, being aSd^iu- 
accidentally at Horse Neck,« hastily collected about a ^^' 
hundred men, and having placed them, with a couple c. n. p. 122 
of old field-pieces, on the high ground near the meet- '^p^^'^' 
ing-house, continued to fire upon the enemy until the 
British dragoons were ordered to charge upon him: 

when, ordering his men to retreat and form on a hill 
at a little distance, he put spurs to his steed, and plunged 
down the precipice at the church ; escaping uninjured 4. what is 
by the many balls that were fired at him in his descent, f^p^^t^ 

10. *In an expedition against Virginia, public and ^^l,^"^^ 
private property, to a large amount, was destroyed*" at £ May u. 

* SUmo F^rry, ten miles W. from Charleston, is the passage across Stono Rivera lead 
Ing ftom John's Island to the mainland. 
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ITTO. Norfolk, Portsmouth,* and the neighboring towns and 

villages, — the enemy every where marking their route 

I. Of the by cruelty and devastation. *In an expedition up the 

tpcfinlSn Hudson, conducted by General Clinton himself, Stony 



"^ 'wn?"* Pointt was abandoned,' and the garrison at Verplank's 
PointJ was " 

ed resistanc 
the enemy. 



May 31. Point j was forced to surrender** after a short but spirit- 
I. June 1. g^ resistance. Both places were then garrisoned by 



2. Of the 



11. *Early in July, Governor Tryon' with about 
*^^£^'f 2600 men, was despatched against the maritime towns 
Gov. Tryon of Conuecticut In this expedition New Haven'' was 
con^Sli. plundered,** and East Haven, Fairfield, and Norwalk, 
c.9eep.m. ^^^^® reduced to ashes. « Various acts of cruelty were 
d. Julys, committed on the defenceless inhabitants ; and yet the 
e. 7th- 12th. infamous Tryon boasted of his clemency, declaring 
that the existence of a single house on the coast was a 
monument of the king's mercy. 
3. What 12. 'While Tryon was desolating the coeists of Con- 
SSpJ- i^Gcticut, the Americans distinguished themselves by 
"fIdSotu ^^^ ^^ ^^® ^^^^ brilliant achievements which occurred 
tMBtimei during the war. This was the recapture of Stony 
July 15. Point, on the Hudson. <0n the 15th of July General 
^'JKil?* Wayne advanced against this fortress, and arrived at 
tX?JfaJ^ the works in the evening, without being perceived by 
th* attack t tijQ enemy. Dividing his force into two columns, 
both marched in order and silence, with unloaded mus- 
kets and fixed bayonets. 
6. Give an 13. •As they were wading through a deep morass, 
theVucc^ which was covered by the tide, the English opened 
%}p^iZ' upon them a tremendous fire of musketry, and of can- 
non loaded with grape shot ; but nothing could check 
15th. i«th. the impetuosity of the Americans. They opened their 
way with the bayonet, — scaled the fort, — and the two 
%.whatwere columns met in the centre of the works. 'The British 
'utchlSeT ^^^^ upwards of six hundred men in killed and prison- 
ers, besides a large amount of military stc res. The 
American loss was about 100. 

* Portsmouth, Virginia, is on the west side of Elizabeth River, opposite to, and ono 
mile distant from Norfolk. (See Jforfolt, p. 213.) 

t Stony Point is a high rocky promontory at the head of Haverstraw Bay, on the W. 
bank of Hudson River, about forty miles N. from New York. A light-house has been 
erected on the site of the old fort (See Map, p. 244.) 

X yerplank*8 Point is on the £. side of the Hudson River, nearly opposite Stony Point. 
(See Map, p. 244.) 
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14. >S()on after the taking of Stony Point, Major ITTO. 
Lee surprised* a British garrison at Paulus Hook,* — TjuiylT" 
killed thirty, and took one hundred and sixty prisoners, i. whatoc- 
*These successes, however, were more than counter- ^ti^ 
balanced by an unsuccessful attempt on a British post ^'^L, 
which had recently been established on the Penobscot xoeriaiest 
River. ^A flotilla of 37 sail, fitted out by Massachu- <SSrbai- 
setts, proceeded against the place.'' After a useless b.*^^ed 
delay, during a siege of 15 days, the Americans were JuJyss- 

n the point of proceeding to the assault, when a Brit- ac^nt^ 
J8h fleet suddenly made its appearance, and attacked® '^^rueT 
and destroyed the flotilla. Most of the soldiers and c. Aug. i3. 
sailors who escaped made their way back by land, 
through pathless forests, enduring the extremes of hard- 
ship and suffering. 

15. *The Six Nations, with the exception of the ^ ^^^^ ^ 
Oneidas, incited by British agents, had long carried on ^^^ff^JJ^ 
a distressing warfare against the border settlements. thes^Na- 
•To check their depredations, a strong force, under the s. Qfthe 
command of General Sullivan, was sent against them ,JSf^i'^, 
during the summer of this year. Proceeding'* up the ^'^^^'gj 
Susquehannah, from Wyoming, with about three thou- 
sand men, at Tioga Pomtf he wasjoined* by General e.Au«.2a. 
James Chnton, from the banks of the Mohawk, with 

an additional force of 1600. 

16. •On the 29th of August they found a body of ^""^^^ 
Indians and tories strongly fortified at Elmira,J where •hattilqf 
was fought the " Battle of the Chemung," in which {^^» 
the enemy were defeated with such loss that they 
abandoned all thoughts of farther resistance. 'Sulh- j, Qfthe 
van then laid waste the Indian country as far as the ^^^^ 
Genesee River,^ burned forty villages, and destroyed suiuvan? 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand bushels of ^"«' ***»*• 
com. The Indians were greatly intimidated by this 

* Paulut Hook^ now Jersey City, is a point of land on the W. side of the Hndson, 
opposite New York City, (^je Map, p. 117.) 

f Tioga Point is at the confluence of the Tioga River and the Susquehannah, in tho 
northern part of Pennsylvania. The village of Athens now occupies the place of Sul- 
livan's encampment. 

t Elmiroy formerly called J^ewtown, is situated on the N. side of the Chemung ot 
Tioga River, about twenty miles N.W. from Tioga Point 

$ The Oenesee River rises in Pennsylvania, and running N. through New Yorlt, en 
ters Lake Ontario seven miles north of Rochester. 
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1779. expedition, and their future incursions became less 
The ^ect <^ formidable, and less frequent 
^t^nf^' ^^' VEarJy in September, the Count D'Estaing, re- 

a. Sept. ». turning from the West Indies, appeared* with his fleet 
'^MMaf' ^^ ^^® ^^^^ ^^ Georgia, and soon after, in concert with 
cmintD'Ea- the American force under General Lincoln, laid siege 
l}T&Hegt to Savannah. After the expiration of a month, an 
^nahf^' assault was made** on the enemy's works, but the as- 

b. Oct 9. sailants were repulsed with the loss of nearly a thou 

sand men in killed and wounded. Count Pulaski, a 

celebrated Polish nobleman, who had espoused the 

cause of the states, was mortally wounded. 

eve^^i- ^^' *^^® repulse from Savannah was soon followed 

lowed the by the abandonment of the enterprise — Count D'Estaing 

^^oanntS!? again departing* with his whole fleet from the Amer- 

c Oct 18. ^^^j^ coast, and General Lincoln retreating® into South 

Carolina. Late in October, Sir Henry Clinton, fearing 

an attack from the French fleet, ordered his forces in 

A Oct «. Rhode Island to withdraw to New York. The retreat** 

was effected with so much haste, that the enemy left 

behind them all their heavy artillery, and a large 

quantity of stores. 

8. Why did 19. 'During the summer of this year, Spain, anxious 

aSrewBvr7 to recovcr Gibraltar,* Jamaica, and the two Floridas, 

e. June 16. seized the favorable opportunity for declaring* war 

4. whati» against Great Britain. ^An immense French and 

aiumptui Spanish armada soon after appeared^ on the coasts of 

*lS^in\' Britain, with the evident design of invading the ki6g- 

f. Aug. dom ; but a variety of disasters defeated the project 
/ea2S'/S 20. 'At the very time when a landing was designed 
pr<iiecti at Plymouth, a violent gale* from thejiortheast drove 
«. Aug. jjjg combined fleet from the channel into the open sea. 
Added to this, a violent epidemic, raging among the 
soldiers, swept off* more than ^ve thousand of their 
tjvhatu number. 'The important post of Gibraltar, however, 
aiege of was soou after besieged by the combined fleets of 
QibraitarJ France and Spain, and the siege was vigorously car- 
ried on, but without success, during most of the re- 
^^Ul' maining three years of the war. 
' tuvMu ' 21. ''^On the 23d of September, one of the most 

* Gibraltar is a wbll known, high and narrow promontory, in the S. of Spain, on tho 
•trait whicli connects ttie Atlantic with the Meditorraneau. 
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bloody naval battles ever known was fought on the ITTO. 
coast of Scotland, between a flotilla of French and fougnt on 
American vessels under the command of Paul Jones, J^s<^nd 
and two English frigates that were convoying a fleet ^ ^p^m- 
of merchantmen. ^At half past seven in the evening, 
the ship of Jones, the Bon Homme Richard,* of 40 a. Good Mao 
guns, engaged the Serapis, a British frigate of 44, i. Gtw^^ 
under command of Captain Pearson. The two frig- *i^^n^ 
ates coming in contact, Jones lashed them together, (ift^^tu. 
and in this situation, for two hours, the battle raged 
with incessant fury, while neither thought of surren- 
dering. 

22. While both ships were on fire, and the Richard 
on the point of sinking, the American frigate Alliance 
came up, and, in the darkness of the night, discharged 
her broadside into the Richard. Discovering her mis- 
take, she fell with augmented fury on the Serapis, 
which soon surrendered. Of three hundred and sev- 
enty-five men that were on board the vessel of Jones, 
three hundred were killed or wounded. The Richard 
sunk soon after her crew had taken possession of the 
conquered vessel. At the same time the remaining 
English frigate, after a severe engagement, was 
captured. 

23. ^Thus terminated the most important military J^J^?^^ 
events of 1779. The flattering hopes inspired in the rauuqfthe 
minds of the Americans, by the alliance with France Scn2!^ 
in the former year, had not been realized ; and the ^"*' 
failure of every scheme of co-operation on the part of 

the French fleet, had produced a despondency of mind 
unfavorable to great exertions. ^The American army ^ Qf^^ 
was reduced in number, and badly clothed ; the na- *JJ!f3S!w?^ 
tional treasury was empty ; congress was without ^"^JJjJ. 
credit ; and the rapidly diminishing value of the paper ^i^t 
currency of the country, brought distress upon all 
classes,— -occasioned the ruin of thousands, — and even 
threatened the dissolution of the army. 

24. ^On the part of Britain, a far different scene was 4. Qftt^^ 
presented. Notwithstanding the formidable combina- ^^^^aS!, 
tion of enemies which now threatened her, she dis- '^^Jf^I^' 

1 nClOWk 6X6F' 

played the most astonishing resources, and made re- noru/or //m 
newed exertions for the conquest of the colonies. Par- S$oatonktt 
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1. WhatU 
said gf the 
tceneqf mil- 
itary opera- 
tionafor the 
year 1780 J 

a. Dec. 96, 

1779. 
i.Whatwere 
the move- 
ments of 
Gen. Clin- 
ton previous 
to the com- 
mencement 
cfthesfege 
qf Char lee- 
ton 1 

b. Feb. 11. 
C. March 29. 

April 1. 



April 9. 

8. What is 

$aid of Ad- 
miral Ar- 
buthnot? 
4. Qfthe 

mmmona to 

surrender? 

d. April 9. 
5. niiat is 

taidqf Gen. 

Hu§er, and 
cf the de- 
tachment 

sent against 
him? 

* See Map. 



6 April 14. 



liameDt voted for the service of the 
year 1780, eighty-five thousand 
seamen, and thirty-five thousand 
troops in addition to those already 
abroad ; and, for the service of the 
same year, the House of Commons 
voted the enormpus sum of one 
hundred millions of dollars. 



CHAPTER VI. 

EVENTS OF 1T80. 



1. 'During the year 1780, military operations were 
mostly suspended in the North, in consequence of the 
transfer of the scene of action to the Carolinas. ^Late 
in December of the previous year, Sir Henry Clinton, 
leaving General Knyphaiisen at New York, sailed* 
with the bulk of his army to the South, under convoy 
of Admiral Arbuthnot, and arrived on the coast oi . 
Georgia late in January. On the 10th of February 
he departed from Savannah for the siege of Charleston, 
then defended by General Lincoln, and after taking 
possession •» of the islands south of the city, crossed* the 
Ashley River with the advance of the army, and on 
the first of April commenced erecting batteries within 
eight hundred yards of the American works. 

2. ^On the 9th of April, Admiral Arbuthnot, favored 
by a strong southerly wind and the tide, passed Fort 
Moultrie with little damage, and anchored his fleet in 
Charleston harbor, within cannon shot of the city. *A 
summons** to surrender, being rejected, the English 
opened** their batteries upon the town. 'The Amer- 
icans, in the mean time, in order to form a rallying 
point for the militia, and, possibly, succor the city, had 
assembled a corps under the command of General Hu- 
ger on the upper part of Cooper River, at a place called 
Monk's Corner.* Against this post Clinton sent a de- 
tachment of fourteen hundred men, commanded by 
Webster, Tarleton, and Ferguson, which succeeded in 
surprising* the party, — ^putting the whole to flight, — 
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and capturing a large quantity of arms, clothing, and 17§0, 
ammunition. 

3. ^Soon after, an American corps was surprised* on ^ May e. 
the Santee,* by Colonel Tarleton. The enemy over- )h[iSl^f 
ran the country on the left side of the Cooper River, — ^u^hiSon 
Fort Moultrie surrendered on the 6th of May, — and *^«'^ 
Charleston thus found itself completely enclosed by the 
British forces, with no prospect of relief, either by land 
or by sea. In this extremity, the fortifications being 
mostly beaten down, and the enemy prepared for an 
assault, on the 12th of May the city surrendered. Gen- 
eral Lincoln and the troops under his command became 
prisoners of war. 

4. ^Having possession of the capital. General Clin- "p^SSK** 
ton made preparations for recovering the rest of the ^%^l^' 
province, and for re-establishinff royal authority. Three next make, 

* f« -I'll 1 ii*'' J '' and what U 

expeditions which he despatched into the country were saMoftht 
completely successful. One seized the important post tSuSuTlL 
of Ninety-six ;t another scoured the country bordering ««*'*''^^ 
on the Savannah ; while Lord Cornwallis passed the %^|^J^ 
Santee, and made himself master of Georgetown.^ ^A Btkfordi 
body of about 400 republicans, under Colonel Buford, J- JJ^^ 
retreating towards North Carolina, being pursued by $aidqrthe 
Colonel Tarleton, and overtaken'' at Waxhaw Creek,§ aS^yai 
was entirely cut to pieces. *Many of the inhabitants ^?S>^ 
now joined the royal standard ; and Clinton, seeing the 
province in tranquillity, left 
Lord Cornwallis in com* 



May 6. 



May 13. 



ure qf Clin' 
tmt7 



8 BAT OF WAR Uf SOUTH CAROLINA. 



* Santee Rivera the principal river of 
South Carolina, is formed by the coa- 
flue nee of the Wateree from the E. 
and the Congaree fVom the W., eighty- 
five miles N.W. from Charleston.— 
Running S.E. it enters the Atlantic^ 
about fifty miles N.E. from Charles- 
ton. (See Map^ 

t The post of Jfinety-sii was near 
the Ixjundarv line between the pres- 
ent Edgefield and Abbeville Countioa^ 
8. Carolina, five miles 8.W. firom the 
Saluda River, and 150 mUes N.W. 
from Charleston. (See Map.) 

t Oeorgetoton is on the W. bank of 
the Pedee, at its entrance into Win- 

aw Bay, about sixty miles N.E. from 
'harleston. (See Map.) 

$ Waxkaw Creek, rising in N. Card- 
lina, enters the Wateree or the Cn^ 
tiwba from the £., 155 miles N.W. 
firom Charleston. (See Map.) 
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mttch an- 
noyed? 



3. Whatla 
taid <^C6L 
SumpterJ 
b. July 80. 



1 780. mand of the southern forces ; and, early in June, with 
a. June 6. ^ ^^^ST© ^ody of his troops, embarked* for New York. 
i.nowwer$ 5. ^But notwithstanding the apparent tranquillity 
the Britith ^j^j^j^ prevailed at the time of Clinton's departure, 
bands of patriots, under daring leaders, soon began to 
collect on the frontiers of the province, and, by sudden 
attacks, to give much annoyance to the royal troops. 
^Colonel Sumpter, in particular, distinguished himself in 
these desultory excursions. In an attack** which he made 
oh a party of British at Rocky Mount* he was repulsed, 
but not disheartened. He soon after surprised and com- 
c. Anf. 9, pletely defeated** a large body of British regulars and 
8. Thea^ tories posted at Hanging Rock.f ^This partisan war- 
^^%an fare restored confidence to the republicans, — disheart- 
v>arfar67 ^^^^ jj^^ loyalists, — and confined to more narrow limits 

the operations of the enemy. 

4. What, in 6. *In the mean time a strong force from the North, 

t£ne!wSr6 Under General Gates, was approaching for the relief 

^menS^ of the southcm provinces. The British general. Lord 

RaSdoni Rawdou, ou receiving tidings of the approach of Gates, 

concentrated his forces at CamdenJ, where he was soon 

d-Auf. i3,u. after joined** by Lord Cornwallis from Charleston. On 

the night of the 15th of August, Gates advanced from 

Clermont,^ with the view of surprising the British 

camp. At the same time Cornwallis and Rawdon 

were advancing from Camden, with the design of sur- 

s. Give an prising the Americans. 

SSbMUe^ 7. «The two vanguards met in the night near San- 
^gS* ders' Creek, when some skirmishing ensued, and in 
e. Aug. 16. the morning a general engagement commenced* be- 
B^T.or8AT»nKRs»cR.Kx. twee" the two armies. The firet onset 
^ decided the fate of the battle. The Vir- 
ginia and Carolina militia wavering, the 



■:.] 







* Rocky Mount is at the northern ejrtremity of the pres- 
ent Fairfield County, on the W. bank of the Wateree, 
N.W. f - 



thirty-five miles 1 



. from Charleston. (Map. p. 261.) 



t Hangincr Rock is a short distance E. from the Ca- 
tawba or Wateree River, in the present Lancaster County 
and about thirty-flve miles N. from Camden. (Map, p. 261.) 

% Camden is on the E. bank of the Wateree, 110 miles 
N.W. from Charleston. The battle of the 16th took 
place a little N.from Sanders' Creek, about eight miles N. 
from Camden. (See Map; also Map, p. 261.) 

$ Clermont is about thirteen miles N from Oamden. 
(See Map, p. 261. J 
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British charged them with fixed hayonets, and soon 1T80, 
put them to flight ; but the Maryland and Delaware 
regiments sustained the fight with great gallantry, 
and several times compelled the enemy to retire. At 
length, being charged in the flank by Tarleton's cav- 
alry, — ^surrounded, — and overwhelmed by numbers, 
they were forced to give way, and the rout became 
general. 

8. 'The Americans lost in this unfortunate engage- , ^^^ 
ment, in killed, wounded, and captured, about a thou- ,5^** fj?„ 

1 n.i 111* •n •• tacfi party 

sand men, besides all their artillery, ammunition wag- sustain in 
ons, and much of their baggage.* The Baron De 
Kalb, second in command, was mortally wounded. . 
The British reported their loss at three hundred and 
twenty-five. *With the remnant of his forces Gates g. whtther 
rapidly retreated to Hillsboro*,t in North Carolina. r?<rlS? 

9. ^The defeat of Gates was soon followed by the b. what be- 
surprise and dispersion of Sumpter's corps. This offi- {^,f^^' 
cer, who had already advanced between Camden and soonafur? 
Charleston, on learning the misfortune of his superior, 
retired promptly to the upper parts of Carolina, but at 
Fishing CreekJ his troops were surprised by Tarleton's 
cavalry, and routed* with great slaughter. a. Aug. i8. 

10. <Cornwallis, again supposing the province sub- 4. whata^ 
dued, adopted measures of extreme severity, in order to ^unT^ 
compel a submission to royal authority. Orders were ^Sapi?^ 
given to hang every militia man who, having once 
served with the British, had afterwards joined the 
Americans; and those who had formerly submitted, 

but had taken part in the recent revolt, were impris- 
oned, and their property was taken from them or de- 
stroyed. «But these rigorous measures failed to accom- s^whatwas 
'plish their object ; for although the spirit of the people {^f^^^ 
was overawed, it was not subdued. The cry of ven- urea? 
geance arose from an exasperated people, and the Brit- 
ish standard became an object of execration. 

11. •In September, Cornwallis detached Colonel 

* (The British accounts, Stedman, il. 210, Andrews iv. 30, &c., estimate the Amer* 
lean loss at about 2000.) 

t Hillahoro\ in N . Carolina, is situated on one of the head branches of the Nense River, 
thirty -five miles N.W. from Raleigh. 

X Fishing Creek enters the Wateree from the W., about thirty miles N.W. from 
Caindeu. (See Map, ]». 261.) 
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17§0« Ferguson to the frontiers of North Carolina, for the 

«. whatis purpose of encouraging the loyalists to take arms. A 

"Ftr^uwn coJ^siderable number of the most profligate and aban- 

andhu doried repaired to his standard, and, under the conduct 

'"'^'^ of their leader, committed excesses so atrocious, that 

the highly exasperated militia collected to intercept 

their march, and arming themselves with whatever 

chance threw in their way, attacked the party in the 

po5t which they had chosen at King's Mountain.* 

a. Oct. 7. "The attack* was furious, and the defence exceedingly 
ii«q?jon?# obstinate ; but after a bloody fight, Ferguson himself 
Mountain? ^^g glain, and three hundred of his men were killed 

1770. or wounded. Eight hundred prisoners were taken, 

1676. and amongst the spoil were fifteen hundred stands of 
arms. The American loss was about twenty. 
9. What ^^' 'Notwithstanding the defeat of General Sumpter, 

cessM qf he had again collected a band of volunteers, with which 
^iJn%T he continued to harass the enemy ; and although many 

'^ plans were laid for his destruction, they all failed in the 

b. Nov. 18, execution. In an attack** which was made on him by 
*R?fer!^ Major Wemys, the British were defeated, and their 

commanding officer taken prisoner.! On the 20th of 
November he was attacked by Colonel Tarleton, at 
BlackstockSjJ but after a severe loss Tarleton was 
obliged to retreat, leaving Sumpter in quiet possession 
• of the field. 
5. whatu 13. ^Another zealous officer, General Marion, like- 
'^MmiwP' "^is® distinguished himself in this partisan warfare, and 
4. Of events ^Y cutting oflf Straggling parties of the enemy, and 
. during the keeping the tories in check, did the American cause 
ffnSyetvr? valuable service. *No further events of importance 
took place in the South during the remainder of the- 
year, and we now return to notice the few which oc- 
curred during the summer in the northern provinces. 
C.June 7. 14 sEarly in June, Rve thousand men, under Gen- 
cl^lSldu- eral Knyphausen, passed* from Staten Island into New 

♦ King*8 Mountain Is an eminence near the boundary between N. Carolina and S. 
Carolina, W. of the Catawba River. (See Map, p. 281.) 

t This occurred on the eastern bank of Broad River (a northern branch of the Con- 
garee). at a place called Fiahdam Ferty, 52 miles N.W. from Camden. (See Map, p. 261.) 

X Blackstocks U on the southern bank of Tiger River (a western branch of Broad 
River), in the western part of Union County, seventy-five miles N.W. from Camden. 
(See Map, p. 261.) (There is another place called Blackstocks in Chester County, forty 
miles E. from this.) 
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Jersey, — occupied Elizabethtown, — ^burned Connect!- 17§0. 
cut Farms,* — and appeared before Springfield ; but rtngGen^ 
the advance of a body of troops from Morristown, in- ^'^^J^, 
duced them to withdraw. Soon after, the enemy again peduuut. 
advanced into New Jersey, but they were met and ji^seyf 
■ repulsed by the Americans at Springfield, 

15. ^On the 10th of July the Admiral de Ternay a. m Rhode 
arrived at Newport,' with a French fleet, having on i^^^'i, 
board six thousand men, under the command of the '^^^^^^ 
Count de Rochambeau. Although high expectations. Admiral de 
had been indulged from the assistance of so powerful aniS^nii- 
a force against the enemy, yet no enterprise of im- SfSw^" 
portance was undertaken, and the operations of both ^25nS«-S^ 
parties, at the North, were mostly suspended during the '*«•«««"»' 
remainder of the season. 

16. "While defeat at the South, and disappointment iWiatdai^ 
at the North, together with the exhausted state of the ^ilfiiM^ 
finances, and an impoverished country, were openly ^^^l^H^ 
endangering the American cause, domestic treachery <<»»«»»««' 
was secretly plotting its ruin. »The traitor was Ar-j ^^^^^^ 
nold; — one of the first to resist British aggression, j>J«i^*^j^ 
and, hitherto, one of the most intrepid defenders of »aid\(fMmi 
American liberty. In recompense for his distinguished 
services, congress had appointed him commandant at 
Philadelphia, soon after the evacuation of that city by 

the English. 

17. *Here he lived at great expense, indulged in ga- 4. whatu 
ming, and, having squandered his fortune, at length )!^JfJSa^ 
appropriated the public funds to his own uses. Al- f^'*^;.^ 
though convicted by a court-martial, and reprimanded ''^^^J^* 
by Washington, he dissembled his purposes of revenge, 

and having obtained the command of the important for- 
tress of West Pointjt he privately engaged to deliver it 
into the hands of the enemy, for 10,000 pounds ster? 
ling, and a commission as brigadier in the British army. 

18. »l'o Major Andre, aid-de-camp to Sir Henry ^''^'^• 
Clinton, and adjutant-general of the British army, a intrwt^tQ 
young and amiable officer of unconimon merit, the ^'^^pi "' 

* Connecticut Farms, now called CTniVm, if six miles S.W. frran Newark, on the road 
from Elizabethtown to Springfield. 

t The important fortress of West Point is situated on the W. bank of the Hudson, 
fifty-two miles from New York City. It is the seat of the United States Military Acad- 
emy, established by act of Congress in 1803. (See Map, p. 344.^ 

12 
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17M« business of negotiating with Arnold wsis intrusted. 
\. What were *Having passed up the Hudson, near to West Point, for 
«5»fcJ?Jm^ the purpose of holding a conference with the traitor, 
ierwM^^ and being obliged to attempt a return by land ; when 
SSoncr? near Tarrytown* he was stopped* by three militia sol- 
a. BepL S8. diers, — ^John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac 
Van -Wert; who, after searching their prisoner, con- 
ducted him to Colonel Jameson, their commanding 
% How did officer. •Andre was incautiously suffered to write lo 
^'iSl^f*' Arnold ; when the latter, taking the alarm, immedi- 
ately escaped on board the Vulture, a British vessel 
lying in the river. 
%whtuwm 19. 'The unfortunate Andre was tried by a court- 
^5biS??^ martial ; upon his own confession he was declared a 
spy^ and, agreeably to the laws and usages of nations, 
i.whatmore ^^ Condemned to death. * Arnold received the stipu- 
^jrnSdf '^*®^ reward of his treason ; but even his new com- 
panions viewed the traitor with contempt, and the 
world now execrates his name and memory. 'Each 
^Siy of the captors of Andre received the thanks of con- 
^*^*' gress, a silver medal, and a pension for life. 
•.wjuutoere ^^' *^^ ^® latter part of this year, another European 
MinaSwi' pwer was added to the open enemies of England. 
^i^ndde- "^^^^^^5 jealous of the naval superiority of Britain, 
Glared war had loug been friendly to the American cause ; she 
mSSS* had given encouragement and protection to American 
privateers, and had actually commenced the negotia- 
tion of a treaty with congress, the discovery of which 
a. DMs. 90. immediately called forth a declaration* of war on the 

part of England. 

7.w?uttre- 21. ''Thus the American Revolution had already 

SSeupXt involved England in war with three powerful nations 

^EngSund ^^ Europe, and yet her exertions seemed to increase 

*"'tol?*' with the occasions that called them forth. Parliament 

^gain granted a large amount of money for the public 

service of the coming year, and voted the raising of 

immense armaments by sea and land- 

* Tarrytewn is on the E. bank of the Hudson, twenty-eight miles N. from New York. 
(See Map, p. 325.) Andre was arrested about a quarter of a mile N. fhun the village. 
He was executed and buried on the W. side of the river, a fluartey of a mile west (Vom 
the village of Tappan, a few rods south of the New Jersey line. 




■URRBMDBR OP LORD C0RNWALU8. (See p. 278.) 

CHAPTER VII. 

EVENTS OF 1781. 

1. *The condition of the army of Washington, at the 
oeginning of the year 1781, was widely different from 
that of the royal forces under the command of Clinton. 
While the latter were abundantly supplied with all the 
necessaries and comforts which their situation required, 
the former were suffering privations arising from want 
of pay, clothing, and provisions, which at one time 
seriously threatened the very existence of the army. 

2. *Sa pressing hari the necessities of the soldiers 
become, that, on the first of January, the whole Penn- 
sylvania line of troops, to the number of one thousand 
three hundred, abandoned their camp at Morristown, — 
declaring their intention of marching to the place where 
congress was in session, in order to obtain a redress of 
their grievances. 

3. 'The ofiicers being unable to quell the sedition, 
the mutineers proceeded in a body to Princeton, where 
they were met by emissaries from Sir Henry ClintoUj 
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14^§1« who sought to entice them into th<5 British service. 
Indignant at this attempt upon their fidelity, they 
seized the British agents, and delivered them to Gen- 
eral Wayne, to he treated as spies. 
1. wfuu 4- 'A committee from congress, and also a deputa- 
^^Siwedf' *^on from the Pennsylvania authorities met them, first, 
at Princeton, and afterwards at Trenton ; and after 
liheral concessions, and relieving their necessities in 
part, induced those whose terms of service had not ex- 
pired, to return to their duties, after a short furlough. 
«. Hmo did »Being oflTered a reward for apprehending the British 
repfuHo^n emissaries, they nobly refused it; saying, that their 
warJ/*' necessities had forced them to demand justice from 
their own government, hut they desired no reward for 
doing their duty to their country against her enemies. 
9W?Mtioaa ^- *This mutiny, and another in the Jersey line 
^jw «#««</ which was instantly suppressed, aroused the attention 
andoneZ' of the States, and of congress, to the miserable condition 
linaf^ of the troops, and called forth more energetic measures 
4. By what ^^^ ^^^^^ relief ^Taxation was resorted to, and readily 
^^mmS^ acquiesced in ; and money, ammunition, and clothing, 
the armv were obtained in Europe ; but the most efficient aid 
*"^^' was derived from the exertions of Robert Morris, a 
wealthy merchant of Philadelphia, whom congress had 
recently appointed superintendent of the treasury. 
i.whatwaa 6. ^He assumed the collection of taxes, contracted to 
^ti&rru, furnish flour for the army, and freely used his own 
t^mA^t'lSfw ample means and personal credit to sustain the gov- 
*iS?o iS' ernment In the course of the year the Bank of North 
*^^ America was established under his care, which exerted 
a highly beneficial influence upon the currency, and 
upon public credit. It has been -asserted, that to the 
financial operations of Robert Morris it was principally 
owing that the armies of America did not disband, and 
that congress was enabled to continue the war with 
vigor and success. 
«. Give an 7. 'Early in January of this year. General Arnold, 
^^Arnoid^ then a brigadier in the royal army, made a d'^scenl 
^vu^. »ipon Virginia, with a force of 1600 men, and such a 
number of armed vessels as enabled him to commit 
extensive ravages on the unprotected coasts. Having 
>jan.6. destroyed* the public stores in the vicinity of Rich- 
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niond,* and public and private property to a large 17§1« 
amount, in different places, he entered** Portsmouth," ^^ jj 
which he fortified, and made his head-quarters ; when b. Jan. 20! 
a plan was formed by Washington to capture him and c.N.p.256. 
his army. 

8. ^Lafayette, with a force of 1200 men, was sent , Qff^g 
into Virginia ; and the French fleet, stationed at f^^l^ 
Rhode Island, sailed^ to co-operate with him ; but the jj^ its * 
English being apprised of the project, Admiral Arbuth- j. Mor^a 
not sailed from New York, — attacked* the French V March, i* 
fleet, and compelled it to return to Rhode Island. 

Thus Arnold escaped from the imminent danger of 
falling into the hands of his exasperated countrymen. 
*Soon after, the British general Philips arrived' in the i March ». 
Chesapeake, with a reinforcement of 2000 men. After 2. WMt u 
joining Arnold he took the command of the forces, and '^m^T' 
proceeded to overrun and lay waste the country with 
but little opposition. 

9. 3 After the unfortunate battle near Camden, men- ff.s«ep.2«. 
tioned in the preceding chapter,* congress thought ^J^f^f 
proper to remove General Gates, and to appoint Gen- ^^ISf^ 
era! Greene to 'the command of the southern army, tfu battle 
*Soon after taking the command, although having a i^i^^poa 
force of but little more than two thousand men, he des- ^-^J^ 
patched General Morgan to the western extremity of g*JJ.^ 
South Carolina, in order to check the devastations of GreemJ 
the British and loyalists in that quarter. «Cornwallis, 5. wiua did 
then on the point of advancing against North Carolina, cmrmauia 
unwilling to leave Morgan in his rear, sent Colonel 
Tarleton against him, with directions to '* push him to 

the utmost." 

10. 'Morgan at first retreated before the superior «. what 
force of his enemy, but being closely pursued, he halted ^SS^S 
at a place called the Cowpens,* and arranged his men ^^sani 
in order of battle. ''Tarleton, soon coming up, con- h.jan. 17. 
fident of an easy victory, made an impetuous attack** 7. Give an 
upon the militia, who at first gave way. The British SSbMUe%f 
cavalry likewise dispersed a body of the regular troops, "^^ 
but jvhile they were engaged in the pursuit, the Amer- 
icans rallied, and in one general charge entirely routed i 

* Cowpens Is near the northern boundary of 8. Carolina, In Spartanburg district, five 
miles S. from Broad River. (See Map, p. 261.) 
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17§1« the enemy, who fled in confusion. *The British lost 
i.ivhatioti '^^^® hundred in killed and wounded ; while five 
*^*"'iSc? ^^"^^®d prisoners, a large quantity of baggage, and 
piu-tyj one hundred dragoon horses, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. The Americans had only twelve men 
killed and sixty wounded. 
cJmSlSS 11- *0n receiving the intelligence of Tarlelon's de- 
^'iM^' ^^^^) Cornwallis, then on the left bank of the Broad 
r«^on« River,* destroyed his heavy baggage, and commenced 
a rapid march towards the fords of the Catawba,t 
hoping to arrive in time to intercept the retreat of Mor- 
9.w?uit S^^ before he could pass that river. 'After a toilsome 
* tow*/?" wiarch, Morgan succeeded in reaching the fords, and 
a. Jan. 2». crossed* the river in safety ; but only two hours later 
the van of the enemy appeared on the opposite bank. 
It being then in the evening, Cornwallis halted and 
encamped ; feeling confident of overtaking his adver- 
sary in the morning. During the night a heavy rain 
raised the waters of the river, and rendered it impassa- 
ble for two days. 
Mid^^tn. ^^' *^^ ^^^^ ^"^® General Greene, who had left the 
Greener-^ main body of his army on tbe left bank of the Pedee,t 
'hy^^n- opposite Chcraw,^ arrived** and took the command of 
^<S^Mt86o^ Morgan's division, which continued the retreat, and 
^S^nisMi which was soon followed again in rapid pursuit by 
b.jan.8L Cornwallis. Both armies hurried on to the Yadkin, 
which the Americans reached first; but while they 
c Feb. % 8. w®^® crossing,® their rear-guard was attacked by the 
van of the British, and part of the baggage of the re- 
treating army was abandoned. Again Cornwallis 
encamped, with only a river between him and his 
KM^tm 6^6"^y i but a sudden rise in the waters again retarded 
rSeS^ him, and he was obliged to seek a passage higher up 
watenon the Stream. *The rise of the waters, on these two 
•iomi occasions, was regarded by many as a manifest token 

* Broad River rises in the western part of N. Carolina, and flowing S. into S. Caro- 
lina, receives Pacolet and Tiger Rivers from the W., and unites with the Saluda two 
miles N. from Columbia to form the Congaree. (See Map, p. 261.) 

t Catawba is the name given to the upper part of the Wateree. Cornwallis crossed 
at OowarCs Ford, 30 miles N. from the northern boundary of S. Carolina. (Map, p. 951.) 

% The Oreat Pedee River rises in the Blue Ridge, in the northwestern part of N. Car- 
olina, and flowing S.E. through S. Carolina, enters the Atlantic through Winyaw Bay, 
Oxty miles N.E. from Charieston. In N. Carolina it bears the name of Tadkin River. 

$ Cherato is on the W. bank of the Pedee, ten miles S. from the N. Carolina line. 
«ee Map, p 261,) The Americans crossed the Yadkin near Salisbury, 
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of the protection which Heaven granted to the justice 1T§1. 
of the American cause. 



1. Describe 

13. * After crossing the Yadkin, General Greene f^^^^^ 
proceeded to Guilford Court House, and after being ^^^ 
joined* by the remainder of his army,** continued his a. Fob. r. 
retreat towards Virginia, still vigorously pursued by *>• see 12th 
Cornwall is, who a third time reached* the banlcs of c.yeb.i$. 
a river,^ just as the American rear-guard had crossed d. The Dan. 
safely to the other side. 'Mortified at being repeat- ». uow did 
edly disappointed afler such prodigious efforts, Corn- ^^ulnatet 
wailis abandoned the pursuit, and turning slowly to 

the South, established himself at Hillsboro'.* e. n. p.sea. 

14. »Soon after. General Greene, strengthened by a f. Feb. 21, a 



body of Virginians^ recrossed*" the Dan* into Carolina, ^^^j!^^ 

movementa 
qfOeneral 



Learning that Tarieton had been sent into the district nwvenuntt 
between Hawf and Deep Rivers, to secure the coun- Grt^^; 
tenance of a body of loyalists who were assembling h^iaStn- 
there, he sent Col. Lee with a body of militia to oppose ^*^^jf^' 
him. On the march, Lee fell in with the loyalists, 
three hundred and fifty in number, who, thinking they 
were meeting Tarieton, were easily surrounded.* ff.Peb.ai. 
While they were eager to make themselves known by 
protestations of loyalty, and cries of " Long live the 
king," the militia fell upon them with fury, killed the 
greater portion, and took the remainder prisoners. 

15. *Having received additional reinforcements, 4.o<w«» 
which increased his number to 4400 men, Greene no SS^i^^ 
longer avoided an engagement, but advancing to Guil- ^^^^^ 
ford Court House,J posted his men on advantageous «•«•«• 
ground, and there awaited the enemy. Here, on the 
15th of March, he was attacked by Comwallis in per- March is. 
son. At the first charge, the Carolina militia retreated 
in disorder. The regular troops, however, battle or oniLro»» 
sustained the battle with great firmness ; court hou8k. 
but after an obstinate contest a general re- ''^'^!'f^^:^'',^cSr\'Hl\ 
treat was ordered, and the Americ:ms ftU '^^^^^^-^.^^^^.S^ 



* Dan River^ risifif; in the Blue Ridge, lb tl>r i^niMhi^m 
part of Virginia, and flowing E., unites with Ihti fjiiiurilciti lo 
form the Roanolco. 

t Haw River from the N.W., and Z>e<f> Rifrr from llie 
W., unite In Chatham County, thirty miies S.W. frnin Ra- 
leigh, to form Oupe Fenr River. 

t The present OuUfonl Cowt ITottA^ (or firi^i^tisbt>rDiiKiE> 
\b about sl.x miles soufh of the ** OuUford Goort House'' of 
MTolationjuy memoiy. 




"^^^•^^^i 
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17§1« back several miles, leaving the field 
; sion of the enemy. »The American 
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April 
4. Describe 

the battle J 
Hobkirk'e 



l.WfuUioere ' 

<2«to^QiJ and wounded, was about 400; but 

fugitives, who returned to their homes, increased the 
total loss to 1300. The British loss was about 500, 
among whom were several valuable officers. 
1. whatu ^^' *'l^h6 result of the battle was little less than a 
rSnfitVIhe ^^^^^^ ^^ Comwallis, who was unable to profit by the 
**{!/*' "7* advantage which he had gained. He soon retired to 
nwvemente Wilmington,* and, after a halt of nearly three weeks, 
lotuiui? directed his march** upon Virginia. 'General Greene, 
April 7. in the mean time, defiling to the right, took the daring 
^..„io« regolution of re-entering South Carolina; and, after 
various changes of position, encamped on Hobkirk^s 
Hill,* little more than a mile from Lord Rawdon's 
post at Camden. 

17. *Here he was attacked on the 25th of April, 
5^ and so strongly did victory for a time incline to the 
side of the Americans, that Greene despatched a body 
of cavalry to intercept the enemy's retreat. A Mary- 
land regiment, however, vigorously charged by the 
enemy, fell into confusion ; and in spite of the exertions 
of the officers, the rout soon became general. The 
killed, wounded, and missing, on both sides, were 
nearly equal. 

^^- *Soon after. Lord Rawdon evacuated* Camden, 
Teirtu^ and retired with his troops beyond the Santee River ; 
l«£rou?. when, learning that Fort Watsonf had surrendered, 
and that Fort Mott,J together with the posts at Gran- 
■iT. arnMiciKv. , u. ,L. by^ and Orangeburg,|| were closely in- 
vested, he retreated still farther, and en- 
camped at Eutaw Springs.^ «These posts, 

* Hobkirk't HiU. (See Map.) 

t I<"»rt Watsmi was on the E. bank of the Santee, in the 
S.W. part of Snmpter Connty, abo«t fifty-fire mites from 
Camden. (See Map, p. 961.) 

X Fort Mott was on the S. bank of the Congaree, near its 
junction with the Wateree, aboat forty miles S. from Cam- 
den. (See Map, p. 961.) 

$ Gran^ is on the S. bank of the Congaiee, thirty miles 
above Fort Mott (See Map, p. 981.) 

n Oranreburg is on the E. bank of the North Edisto^ 
twenty-five mfles S.W. from Fort Mott v'SeeJMap, p. 261.) 

IT Eutaw Sprigs In the name given to a small stream 
that enters the F&ntee firom the S., at the N.W. extremity 
of Charleston district, about fifty miles from Charleston. 
(See Map, p. 961.) 
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together with Augusta, soon fell into the hands of the 17§1 
Americans; and by the 5th of June the British were 
confined to the three posts — Ninety-six, Eutaw Springs, 
and Charleston. 

19. 'After the retreat of Lord Rawdon from Cam- i.whati» 
den, General Greene proceeded to Fort Granby, and '^^JiS 
thence against Ninety-six, a place of great natural JjJ*2Sj? 
strength, and strongly fortified. After prosecuting the «»*? 
siege of this place nearly four weeks, and learning that 

Lord Rawdon was approaching with reinforcements, 
General Greene determined upon an assault, which 
was made on the 18th of June ; but the assailants were j^^ jg. 
beaten off, and the whole army raised the siege, and 
retreated, before the arrival of the enemy. 

20. * After an unsuccessful pursuit of the Americans, ^i;frfuutoer^ 
again Lord Rawdon retired, closely followed by the the move- 
army of Greene, and took post at Orangeburg, where *iSoarmi^ 
he received a reinforcement from Charleston, unde^ r^3ii«r 
the command of Col. Stewart. Finding the enemy ^^^v^^ 
too strong to be attacked. General Greene now retired,* a. July. 

' with the main body of his army, to the heights* be- 
yond the Santee, to spend the hot arid sickly season, 
while expeditions under active officers were continu- 
ally traversing the country, to intercept the communi- 
cations between Orangeburg and Charleston. ^Lord s. what 
Rawdon soon after returned to England, leaving Col- ^t^wn- 
onel Stewart in command of his forces. ^'^^Z?^ 

21. ^Before his departure, a tragic scene occurred at 4. whatae- 
Charleston, which greatly irritated the Carolinians, and g^lH^fiht 
threw additional odium on the British cause. This ^'^^^^ 
was the execution of Colonel Isaac Hayne, a firm pa- 
triot, who, to escape imprisonment, had previously 

given in his adhesion to the British authorities. When 
the British were driven from the vicinity of his resi- 
dence, considering the inability to protect, as a dis- 
charge of the obligation to obey, he took up arms 
against them, and, in this condition, was taken prisoner. 

22. He was brought before Col. Balfour, tiie com- 
mandant of Charleston, who condemned him to death, 
although numerous loyalists petitioned in his favor. 

* The Santee HUU are E. of the Wateree River, about twenty miles south fron 
Camden. (See Map, p. SGl.'t 

12* 
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17§1 • »Lord Rawdon, a man of generous feelings, after having 
I. iwkrfiT ^^ ^^ exerted his influence to save him, finally gave 
^o%nwf ^^^ sanction to the execution. *The British strongly 
th^ooM- urged the justice of the measure, while the Americans 
s. or the condemned it as an act of unwarrantable cruelty. 
^SJ2^?* 23. 'Early in September, General Greene again 
8. Qive an advanced upon the enemy, then commanded by Col- 
SSbmie^ onel Stewart, who, at his approach, retired to Eutavv 
s^jSJ. Springs.' On the 8th the two armies engaged, with near- 
a. N. p. S72. ly equal forces. The British were at first driven in con- 
fusion from the field, but at length rallying in a favor- 
able position, they withstood all the eflR)rts of the Amer- 
icans, and after a sanguinary conflict, of nearly four 
hours. General Greene drew oflT his troops, and returned 
to the ground he had occupied in the morning. During 
the night. Colonel Stewart abandoned his position, and 
b.N.p. »o. retired to Monk's Corner.** *The Americans lost, in 
*t^Ki«*ir this battle, in killed, wounded, and missing, about 300 
eachjMxrtyi ^^^ rjij^^ ^oss sustained by the enemy was somewhat 
greater. 

6. whatia 24. 'Shortly after the battle of Eutaw Springs, the 
SoS^'if^ British entirely abandoned the open country, and re- 
iS?S? cSJ. tired to Charleston and the neighboring islands. These 

linaai eveuts ended the campaign of 1781, and, indeed, the 

«. cfthe revolutionary war, in the Carolinas. 'At the com- 

cf^%*^. mencement of the year, the British were in possession 

^'JIj^^ of Georgia and South Carolina ; and North Carolina 

^^yeS}^ was thought to be at their mercy. At the close of the 

year. Savannah and Charleston were the only posts in 

their possession, and to these they were closely confined 

by the reguliar American troops, posted in the vicinity, 

and by the vigilant militia of the surrounding country. 

7. Whatia 25. 'Though General Greene was never decisively 
^^^nSii victorious, yet he was still formidable when defeated, 

^**'**^ and every battle which he fought resulted to his ad- 
vantage. To the great energy of character, and the 
fertility of genius which he displayed, is, principally, 
to be ascribed the successful issue of the southern 

^. Give an campaign. . ^„ ^ . . . ^ ^ 

a^Mtrntdf 26. ^Having followed, to its termmation, the order 
mentaof of the eveuts which occurred in the southern depart- 
•inceApru. mcut, we uow retum to the movements of Comwallis, 
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who, late in April, left Wilmington,* with the avowed l'y§l. 
object of conquering Virginia. Marching notth by the a. see p. aw. 
way of Halifax,* and crossing, with little opposition, 
the large and rapid rivers that flow into Roanoke and 
Albemarle Sounds, in less than a month he reached** fc. May ». 
Petersburg,! where he found the troops of General 
Philips, who 'had died a few days before his arrival. 
*The defence of Virginia was at that time intrusted i.Totofnm 
principally to the Marquis de Lafayette, who, with a ^jmct^' 
force of only three thousand men, mostly militia, could t&t?rM 
do little more than watch the movements of the enemy, *>''^^' 
at a careful distance. 

27. *Unable to bring Lafayette to an engagement, «. WT^t 
Cornwallis overran the country in the vicinity of James omiwaiut 
River, and destroyed an immense quantity of public **^'' 
and private property. »An expedition under Tarleton s. whan$ 
penetrated to Charlottesville,^ and succeeded in making y^fe,^., 
prisoners of several members of the Virginia House of «*rP««««»» 
Delegates, and came near seizing the governor of the 

state, Thomas Jefferson. *After taking possession of A.whyttm» 
Richmond and Williamsburg, Cornwallis was called SSSSlfSi 
to the seacoast by Sir Henry Clinton ; who, apprehen- •**»«*^' 
sive of an attack by the combined French and Amer- 
ican forces, was anxious that Cornwallis should take a 
position from which he might reinforce the garrison of 
New York, if desirable. 

28. 'Proceeding from Williamsburg to Portsmouth, s-fTte/ec- 
when on the point of crossing James River he was at- ring the 
tacked* by Lafayette, who had been erroneously in- cSmM&t 
formed that the main body had already crossed. Gen- c. July «. 
eral Wayne, who led the advance, on seeing the whole 
British army drawn out against him, made a sudden 
charge with great impetuosity, and then hastily re- 
treated with but little loss. Qornwallis, surprised a 

this bold maneuver, and perhaps suspecting an ambus* 
cade, would not allow a. pursuit. 



* Halifar, in N. Carolina, is situated on* the W. bank of Roanoke River, at the hea4 
of sloop navijration, about 150 miles N. from Wilmington. 

t Petersburg, Virginia, is on the S. Imnk of Appomattox River, twelve miles abovo 
Its entrance into James River. 

X CharlotUsville is about sixty-five miles N.W. from Richmond. It is the seat of the 
University of Virginia, an institution planned by Mr. Jefferson. The residence of Mr 
Jefferson was «t^«ia(jc//o, three miles S.E. from Charlottesville. 
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17§1« 29. 'After crossing James River he proceeded to* 
""ITrom" Portsmouth ; but not liking the situation for a perma- 
Auf. i^aa. nent post, he soon evacuated the place, and coneen- 
^■Kf^r* trated« his forces at Yorktown,* on the south side of 
STcomwJ- York River, which he immediately commenced forti- 
whtrtmht fyi"g- Gloucester Point, on the opposite side of the 
eenfrate^ river, was held by a small force under Colonel Tarleton. 
forces? 30. 2ln the mean time. General Washington had 
I'l^lSd formed the plan of attacking Sir Henry Clinton ; and 
MniidiT ^^'® '"^ June, the French troops from Rhode Island, 
muand ^"^^^^ Count Rochambeau, marched to the vicinity of 
what 'move- New York, for the purpose of aiding in the enterprise. 
made by the ^The intention was abandoned, however, in August, in 
S^i? consequence of large reinforcements having been re- 
^tZ^ptan* ceived by Clinton, — the tardiness with which the con- 
aifan£med? tinental troops assembled, — and the fairer prospect of 
success which was opened by the situation of Corn- 
wallis. 
4. What la 31. *A French fleet, commanded by the Count de 
'^id^nde- Grasse, was expected soon to arrive in the Chesapeake; 
*S!e co^^ and Washington, having elSectually deceived Clinton 
" • " until the last moment, with the belief that New York 
was the point of attack, suddenly drew off the com- 
bined French and American army, and, after rapid 
marches, on the 30th of September appeared before 
Yorktown. 

32. «The Count de Grasse had previously entered '• 
^iiSretreS the Chesapeake, and, by blocking up James and York 
%$c!!i^ff' Rivers, had effectually cut off the escape of Cornwallis 
mabyiand? hy sea ; while a force of two thousand troops, under 
the Marquis St. Simon, landed from the fleet, and joined 
Lafayette, then at Williamsburg, with 
the design of effectually opposing the 
^1 British, should they attempt to retreat 
upon the Southern States. 'A British 
fleet from New York, under Admiral 
Graves, mad*e an attempt to relieve 
Corn wallis, and to intercept the French 
fleet bearing the heavy artillery and 

* Yorktovm, the capital of York County, Vlr- 
Cinia, Is on the 8. side of York River, about "even 
miles from its entrance into the Chesapeake. (See 
Map.) 
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Ihilitary stores, from Rhode Island. A partial action 1T§1« 
took place* off the capes, but the French avoided a ^ g^p^ g 
general battle, and neither party gained any decided e. what la 
advantage. The object of the British, however, was mumvul 
defeated. ^ '■*S2?'''" 

33. * After General Clinton had learned the destina- ^ wtMtetg- 
tion of the army of Washington, hoping to draw off a ^^j^l^l^J^ 
part of his forces, he sent Arnold on a plundering ex- to connec- 
pedition against Connecticut. *Landing^ at the mouth whyf 
of the river Thames, Arnold proceeded in person b-septe. 
against Fort Trumbull, a short distance below New ^'jSma^ 
London,* which was evacuated" on his approach, ^p^^l^ 
New London was then burned,* and public and pri- 
vate property to a large amount destroyed. 

34. ^In the mean time a party had proceeded against 3. Give an 
Fort Griswold, on the east side of the river, which, tJ^ptwe 
after an obstinate resistance, was carried by assault."' ^^woii!^ 
When Colonel Ledyard, the commander of the fort, c sept 6 
surrendered his sword, it was immediately plunged 

into his bosom ; and the carnage was continued until 
the greater part of the garrison was killed or wounded. 
*This barbarous inroad did not serve the purpose of J^]J^,£ 
Clinton in checking the advance of Washington against ^Jg^^f^ 

Cornwallis. <n« inroadi 

35. «In the siege of Yorktown the French were 5. now were 
posted in front, and on the right of the town, extending J^ /^^^ 
from the river above, to the morass in the centre, where '^^^^^ 
they wore met by the Americans, who extended to the Yorktoion? 
river below. ^ «0n the evening of the ninth of Octo- '^Map.^**® 
ber, the batteries were opened against the town, at a I^J^J^ 
distance of 600 yards ; and so heavy was the fire, that batteries 
many of the guns of the besieged were soon dismount- ^auh wtat 
ed, and silenced, and the works in many places de- ^■^'^^^^ 
molished. Shells and red hot balls reached the British v<^^o^ 
ships in the harbor, several of which were burned. "*^uth?^^ 
^On the evening of the 1 1th the besiegers ad- 
vanced to within three hundred yards of the 
British lines. 

* Jfeto London, in Connecticut,* is situated on the W. bank of 
the River Thames, three miles from its entrance into Long Island 
Sound. Fort Trumbull is situated on a projecting point, about 
a mile below the city. Fbrt Oriswold is situated opposite Fort 
Trumbull, on an eminence in the town of Groton. (See Map.) 
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1T§1* 36. 'On the 14th, two redoubts, in advance and on 
Q^j^j^ the left of the besieged, were carried by assauh ; the 
i.whatoe- One by an American, and the other by a French de- 
rXri«/f? tachment These were then included in the works of the 
^nid^tii besiegers. On the 16th, nearly a hundred pieces of heavy 
^^IhtH^S! of^litiance were brought to bear on the British works, 
and with such effect that the walls and fortifications 
were beaten down, and almost every gun dismounted. 
9. Of the 37. *No longer entertaining any hopes of effectual 
tiui^'tS resistance, on the evening of the same day Cornwallis 
to retreat 1 attempted to retreat by way of Gloucester Point; 
hoping to be able to break through a French detach- 
ment posted in the rear of that place, and, by rapid 
•. Of the marches, to reach New Yotk in safety. 'Frustrated 
^ktoSnf ^^ this attempt by a violent storm, which dispersed his 
boats after one division had crossed the river, he was 
reduced to the necessity of a capitulation ; and, on the 
Oct w. 19th, the posts of Yorktown and Gloucester, containing 
more than seven thousand British soldiers, were sur- 
rendered to the army of Washington, and the shipping 
in the harbor to the fleet of De Grasse. 
ft. Oct 84. 38. *Five days after the fall of Yorktown, Sir Henry 
cunidA^e ^^^^^^^ appeared* at the mouth of the Chesapeake, 
^8 after ^ with an armament of 7000 men; but learning that 
'Seri ' Cornwallis had already surrendered, he returned to 
b.Nov.5. New York. 'The victorious allies separated soon 
6. What die- a^t^r the surrender. The Count de Grasse sailed** for 
^^S^^^S *^® West Indies ; Count Rochambeau cantoned his 
^ii^^or- army, during the winter, in Virginia ; and the main 
body of the Americans returned to its former position 
on the Hudson, while a strong detachment under Gen- 
eral St. Clair was despatched to the South, to reinforce 
the army of General Greene. 
€. What torn 39. «By thevictory over Cornwallis, the whole coun- 
\m/'§^w- try was, in effect, recovered to the Union — the British 
tantvictoryi power was reduced to merely defensive measures — and 
was confined, principally, to the cities of New York, 
Charleston, and Savannah. At the news of so im- 
portant a victory, transports of exultation broke forth, 
T.T^rfl- and triumphal celebrations were held throughout the 
fSintmSu Union. ''Washington set apart a particular day for 
^^m^' the performance of divine service in the army ; recom- 
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mending that "all the troops should engage m it with ITSl* 
serious deportment, and that sensibility of heart which make, and 
the surprising and particular interposition of Provi- r^JJSl^SSd? 
dence in their favor claimed." i. whattDa$ 

40. 'Congress, on receiving the official intelligence, ^SSS 
went in procession to the principal church in Phil- ««"•*»' 
adelphia, "To return thanks to 
Almighty God for the signal suc- 
cess of the American arms," and 
appointed the 13th of December 
as a day of public thanksgiving 
and prayer. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CLOSE OF THE WAR, AND ADOP- 
TION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 




OENEBAL OBBKNE. 



1. *When intelligence of the defeat and capture of ».notodid 
Cornwallis reached London, the king and ministry aSdmSSa- 
evinced a determination still to continue the war for rK-wMqf 
the reduction of the " rebellious colonies ;" but, fortu- ^fc^wat- 
nately, the war had become almost universally un- '"^ 
popular with the British nation. 'From the 12th of i,w?Mtwa» 
December to the 4th of March, repeated motions were *^J^J^ 
made in the House of Commons for terminating the commonaJ 
war; and on this latter day the House resolved, that 1782. 
those who should advise the king to continue the war ••m*"***- 
on the continent of North America, should be declared 
enemies of the sovereign and of the country. 

2. On the 20th of March the administration of Lord Marehao. 
North was terminated, and the advocates of peace im- evim^nd 
mediately came into power. Early in May, Sir Guy ^AS!^ 
Carleton, who had been appointed to succeed Sir Henry rettremm! 
Clinton in the command of all the British forces, arrived %^i 
at New York, with instructions to promote the wishes 

of Great Britain for an accommodation with the United 
States. In accordance with these views, offensive war 
mostly ceased on the part of the British, and Washing- 
ton made no attempts on the posts of the enemy. The 
year 1782 consequently passed without furnishing any 
military operations of importance ; although the hostile 
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1T§9* array of armies, and occasional skirmishes, still denoted 
the existence of a state of war. 



Nov. 30. 3. iQn the 30th of November, 1782, preliminary 
rtSSfortd* articles of peace were signed at Paris, by Mr. Oswald, 
^i^nedTn* a commissioncr on the part of Great Britain, and John 
^t&foiioio^ Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, and Henry 
ingyeari Laurcns, on the part of the United States. Prelimi- 
nary articles of peace between France and England 
1783. were likewise signed on the 20th of January follow- 
jan. 5w. ing J and on the 3d of September, of the same year, 
^^^^' definitive treaties of peace were signed by the com- 
missioners of England, with those of the United States, 
France, Spain, and Holland. 
^.whiuwere 4. *By the terms of the treaty between England and 
^%e^treatf the United States, the independence of the latter was 
E^iani acknowledged in its fullest extent ; ample bounddries 
°ffnitid were allowed them, extending north to the great lakes, 
state*! and west to the Mississippi, — embracing a range of ter- 
ritory more extensive than the states, when colonies, 
had claimed ; and an unlimited right of fishing on the 
^d^ouh banks of Newfoundland was conceded. *The two 
'^T' Floridas, which had long been held* by England, 
a.sincei763. were restored to Spain. 

Apn^i», 5. ^On the 19th of April, the eighth anniversary of 
iAVhouwere the battle of Lexington, a cessation of hostilities was 
^in^'eSerSa proclaimed in the American army ; and on the 3d of 
^ires^*^ November, the army was disbanded by general orders 
of congress. Savannah was evacuated by the British 
troops in July, New York in November, and Charles- 
ton in the following month. 
IJd^the ^' 'Notwithstanding all had looked forward with 
S&f '** J^y^"^ ^^P^ ^o ^^® termination of the war, yet the dis- 
the disband- banding of the American army had presented difficul- 
**^army? ties and dangers, which it required all the wisdom of 
congress and the commander-in-chief to overcome. 
Neither officers nor soldiers had, for a long time, re- 
ceived any pay for their services ; and although in 
1780 congress had adopted a resolution promising half 
pay to the officers, on the conclusion of peace, yet the 
state of the finances now rendered the payment impos* 
sible. The disbanding of the army would, therefore, 
throw thousands out of the service, without compen- 
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sation for the past, or substantial provision for the 17§3, 

future. 

7. 'In this situation of affairs, it was feared that an }- intnts 
open insurrection would break out, and that the army affairs what 
would attempt to do itself the justice which the country *^"* '^"'^ 
was slow to grant. ^In the midst of the excitement, an s. what u 
anonymous address, since ascertained to have been Uddr^cir- 
written by Major John Armstrong, — composed with tf,^^'nihe 
great ingenuity, and recommending an appeal to the ''^^^ 
fears of congress, and the people, was circulated* through ^ March u. 
the army ; calling a meeting of the officers, for the pur- 
pose of arranging the proper measures for obtaining re- 
dress. Such was the state of feeling in the army, that 

a war between the civil and the military powers ap- 
peared inevitable. 

8. ^The firmness and prudence of Washington, how- s. whattom 
ever, succeeded in averting the danger. Strong in the ^&njiu- 
love and veneration of the people and the army, and mShing- 
possessing an almost unbounded influence over his of- '^^ 
ficers, he succeeded in persuading the latter to disre- 
gard the anonymous call, and to frown upon all dis- 
orderly and illegal proceedings for obtaining redress. 

<In a subsequent meeting, called by Washington him- A.whatwaa 
self. General Gates presiding, the officers unanimously subsequent 
declared, that " No circumstances of distress or danger SuSd% 
should induce a conduct that might tend to sully the **"'' 
reputation and glory which they had acquired at the 
pnce of their blood, and eight years faithful services," 
and that they still had " unshaken confidence in the 
justice of congress and their country.'* 

9. »Not long after, congress succeeded in making the s-Whatar- 
proper arrangements for granting- the officers, accord- 'J^^^^JSJ^ 
mg to their request, five years full pay, in place of half ^^-^^ 
pay for life ; and four months full pay to the army, in ^"* 
part payment for past services. "Their work com- e. whatia 
pleted, — their country independent, — ^the soldiers of the i^ufn^ 
revolution returned peaceably to their homes; bearing '^/^^f^ 
with them the public thanks of congress, in the name fu»nes7 
of their grateful country. ,, . ^ TReiutethc 

10. ''Washington, having taken leave of his officers arcumstafi' 

, i^ 1 ' A ^ !• 1 • stances of 

and army, repaired to Annapolis, where congress was ^^^^»^ 
then in session ; and there, on the 23d of December, ^nauon. 
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IT §3* before that august body of patriots and ssiges, and a 
large concourse of spectators, — ^in a simple and affec- 
tionate address, after commending the interests of his 
country to the protection of Heaven, he resigned his 
commission as conmiander-in-chief of the American 
army. 
I. whati$ 1 1. 'After an eloquent and affecting reply by Gen- 
^mrnai eral Mifflin, then president of the congress, Washing- 
ton withdrew. He then retired to his residence at 
Mount Vernon,* exchanging the anxious labors of the 
camp, for the quiet industry of a farm, and bearing 
with him the enthusiastic love, esteem, and admiration 
of his countrymen. 
8. To what 12. ^Independence and peace being now established, 
^unSSi ?r the public mind, relieved from the excitement incident 
fSw^SrtU' ^ * ^^^^ ^^ war, was turned to examine the actual 
^^ condition of the country. In addition to a foreign 
debt of eight millions of dollars, a domestic debt of 
more than thirty millions, due to American citizens, 
and, principally, to the officers and soldiers of the rev- 
olution, was strongly urged upon congress for pajonent. 
8.n7tyft)aw sgQt |)y ^q articles of confeaeration congress had not. 
Tdi^Hmgt the power to discharge debts incurred by the war ; it\ 
*** "^ could merely recommend to the individual states to \ 

raise money for that purpose. 
\.For\ohax 13. *The States were therefore called upon for funds 
tma^cJiti to discharge, in the first place, the arrears of pay due 
5 yWhatpre- ^^ ^^® soldiers of the revolution. »The states listened 
^'^'fianSi ^^ ^^®s® ^^^ with respect, but their situation was em- 
""^ barrassing; — each had its local debts to provide for, 

and its domestic government to support, — the country 
had been drained of its wealth, and taxes could not be 
collected ; and, besides, congress had no binding power 
6. What to compel the states to obedience. 'Some of the states 
iMwriclion attempted, by heavy taxes upon the people, to sup- 
%weS»? P°^^ ^^^^ credit, and satisfy their creditors. In Massa- 
chusetts, an insurrection was the consequence, and an 
armed force of several thousand men was necessary to 
a. In 178T. suppress it.» 

♦ Mount Vernon, In Virginia, the former residence of Washington, is on the W. bank 
of the Potomac, six miles below Alexandria. It contains the mansion and the tomb of 
the Father of his country, and many a citixen and trav«Ilor have made a pilgrimage to 
thU hallowed spot 
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14. *With evils continually increasing, the neces- 1T§6« 
sity of a closer union of the states, and of an efficient Zmiatnow 
general government, became more and more apparent, iecamea^ 
*A convention of commissioners from six states, held 2.wkat conr 
at Annapolis, in September, 1786, for the purpose of S^^jn* 
establishing a better system of commercial regulations, **"^j*'* 
led to a proposition for revising the articles of confed- 
eration. Accordingly, a convention of delegates, from j^'ST 
all the states, except Rhode Island, met* at Philadel- a. May. 
phi a for this purpose in 1787. ^Finding the articles 3.whatf8 
of confederation exceedingly defective as a form of S^^tim 
government, the convention rejected their former pur- l^StFrn- 
pose of revising them, and proceeded to the consider- «^Jp^^^ 
ation of a new constitution. — *In July of this year, a a, what new 
large extent of territory north of the Ohio River was SSfjSS 
formed into a territorial government by the general *^J^v^ 
congress, and called the Northwestern Territory.* 

15. •After four months* deliberation a constitution b.septi7. 
was agreed^ on, which, after being presented to con- \J^Jl^ 
gress, was submitted to conventions of the people in neweoMH^ 
the several states for their ratification. Previous to, qfusaSop- 
and during the year 1788, majorities of the people in /S^L 
eleven of the states adopted the constitution, although 

not without strong opposition ; as many believed that 
the extensive powers, which the new government gave 
to the rulers, would be dangerous to the liberties of the 
people. / 

16. •The supporters of the constitution, who advo- •.muupar- 
cated a union of the several states under a strong gov- nowSlZj 
ernment, were denominated Federalists, and their op- ^^ 
posers anti-Federalists. ^Provision having been made euctumqf 
for the election of officers under the new government, mUdeZnSS 
George Washington was unanimously elected® Presi- ^^SiStT 
dent of the United States for the term of four years, c. votes 
and John Adams Vice-president. April e. 

* The Northwestern TerriUny then embraced the present states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michif^n, and Wisconsin Territory. See chart, p. 10, for the several changes 
since made in the N.W. Territory. 
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PART IV. 

THE UNITED STATES, 

FROM THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE GOVERNMENT UNDER 
THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION, 
IN 1789, TO THE YEAR 1868. 

CHAPTER I. 

WASHINGTON'S ADMINISTRATION, 

FBOM APBIL 80, 1789, TO MABOH 4, 1797. 

1. iQn the 30th of April, 1789, Washington ap- 
peared before congress, then assembled in the city of 
New York, and taking the oath of office required by 
the constitution, was proclaimed President of the Uni- 
ted States.* *In *an impressive address to both houses 
of congress, he expressed his distrust in his own quali- 
fications for the important office to which the partiality 
of his country had called him, — offered his " supplica- 
tions to that Almighty Being who rules over the uni- 
verse, and presides in the councils of nations," that He 
would " consecrate to the liberties and happiness of 
the people of the United Slates a government mstituted 
by themselves," — and that He would enable all " em- 
ployed in its administration, to execute, with success, 
the functions allotted to their charge." 

2. 'Adhering to the principles upon which he had 
acted while commander-in-chief, he now likewise de- 
clined all pecuniary compensation for his presidential 
duties, and closed by requesting"congress to accompany 
him, in humble supplication, to the benign Parent of 
the human race, for the divine blessing on all those 
measures upon which the success of the government 



1T§9. 

I. When and 

where did 
Washington 
enter upon 

the duties 
qfpresidenti 

3. What ac- 
count is giv- 
en of his ad- 
dress on that 

occasion^ 



3. To tohat 
principles 
did he stilt 
adhere, and 
how did he 
close his 
address? 



* Washington was inangnrated in the gallery of the old C^ity Hall, which stood on 
the site of the present Custom House, in Wall Street. 
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1T§9« depended. ^Immediately after the address, both houses 
I. Hiuu it ^^ congress, with the president, attended divine service; 
mMtferui ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ public acknowledgment of a Supreme 
which the Being as the ruler of the universe, and controller of 
t7Si^a» human actions and human destiny, the government 

commenced* ■ i • • .^ / o 

under the new constitution was commenced. 

Septa* ^* ^'^^^ legislature, during its first session,** was 

s. In what principally occupied in providing revenues for the long 

^JiS-eoc- exhausted treasury ; in organizing the executive de- 

Ang%ijir$t partments; in establishing a judiciary ; and in framing 

teuion? amendments to the constitution. ^For providing a 

MCMnS^t revenue, duties were levied on the tonnage of vessels, 

/^y?5S<" and likewise on foreign goods imported into the Uni- 

mSe?!tZ ted States. For the purpose of encouraging American 

giiS*jEnef^ shipj)ing, these duties were made unequal ; being the 

<cw»#^ heaviest on the tonnage of foreign vessels, and on goods 

introduced by them. 

<• '^JJ*f 4. *To aid the president in the management of the 

vSereuu^ afifairs of-govemment, three executive departments were 

thepre^- established, — styled department of foreign affairs, or of 

^^^^ state ; department of the treasury, and department of 

B.whatdu- war; with a secretary at the head of each. 'The 

quiroi^the ^^^ds of these departments had special duties assigned 

thuS^^. ^^^"^ J ^"^^ *^®y ^®^^ likewise to constitute a council, 

nunui which might be consulted by the president, whenever 

he thought proper, on subjects relating to the duties of 

6. Who had their offices. •The power of removing from office the 

'^Jm^f^ heads of these departments, was, after much discussion, 

i.whatap- ^^^^ with the president alone. ''Thomas Jefferson was 

SSifmade? appointed secretary of state, Hamilton of the treasury, 

and Knox of the war department. 

s.whatu 5. *A national judiciary was also established during 

n&nai%' ^his session of congress ; consisting of a supreme court, 

^^^amend^ having One chief justice, and several associate judges ; 

^Jti*.iV^ and circuit and district courts, which have jurisdiction 

conatitu- . •./^i.'i •• XI 

turn? over certain cases specified m the constitution. John 
Jay was appointed chief justice of the United States, 
and Edmund Randolph attorney-general. Several 

* A Sestum of Congress is one sitting, or the time during which the legislature meets 
daily for business. Congress has but one session annually ; but as the existence of each 
congress continues during two yeari, each congress has t.vo sessions. Thus we speak 
of the 1st session of the 2JtU cougreij ; — the 2d session of the S5th congress. &c. 
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amendments to the constitution were proposed by con- 1T§9* 
gress, ten of which were subsequently ratified by the 
constitutional majority of the states. *In November ^ ^^^ ^^ 
North Carolina adopted the constitution, and Rhode ^^fJ^L 
Island in the May following, thus completing the num- comtuw 
ber of the thirteen original states. 

6. ^Early in the second session, the secretary of the 1790. 
treasury brought forward,' at the request of congress, a *• ■'*'*• *^- 

1 c^ ' . ' ' .1- ' i_T J-. tT J 2- What is 

plan for mamtammg the public credit. He proposed, sauiqfHam 
as a measure of sound policy and substantial justice, Jor^lfialn^ 
that the general government should assume, not only '^*j?|iiJ7' 
the public foreign and domestic debt, amounting to 
more than fifty-four millions of dollars, but likewise 
the debts of the states, contracted during the war, and 
estimated at twenty-five millions. 

7. ^Provision was made for the payment of the for- s. whatioaa 
eign debt without opposition ; but respecting the as- ^he"^? 
sumption of the state debts, and also the full payment 

of the domestic debt, — ^in other words, the redemption 
of the public securities, then, in a great measure, in 
the hands of speculators who had purchased them for 
a small part of their nominal value, much division pre- 
vailed in congress ; but the plan of the secretary was 
finally adopted. 

8. ^During this year a law was passed, fixing the i.whatwaa 
seat of government, for ten years, at Philadelphia ; and mi^to% 
afterwards, permanently, at a place to be selected on ,?S'^«w^ 
the Potomac. »In 1790, the "Territory southwest of the ^rnmenti 
Ohio,'* embracing the present Tennessee, was formed riSrSuff^ 
into a territorial government. Jm firmed 

9. «During the same year, an Indian war broke out ^ *^J[2"^. 
on the northwestern frontiers; and pacific arrange- ' count ia 
ments having been attempted in vain, an expedition, ^nUanJar 
under General Harmar, was sent into the Indian coun- ^VJ^t^n^' 
try, to reduce the hostile tribes to submission. Many f^ontunj 
of the Indian towns were bume3, and a large quantity 

of corn destroyed ; but in two battles, ■■» near the con- b. oct. it 
fluence of the rivers St. Mary^s* and St. Joseph's in In- *"** ^ 
diana, between successive detachments of the army 



* The St. Mary*t from the S. and St. Joseph's from the N. unite at Fort Wayne, hi 
the N.E. part of Indiana, and form the Maume*, which flows into the west end of Lako 
Erie 
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1790* and the Indians, the former were defeated with con- 
siderable loss. 



1791. 10. *Early in 1791, in accordance with a plan pro- 
\'am^tht posed by the secretary of the treasury, an act was 
ed by congress, for the establishment of a national 
bank, called the Bank of the United States ; but not 
without the most strenuous opposition ; on the ground, 
principally, that congress had no constitutional right to 
charter such an institution. 

a. Feb. 18. II. *During the same year, Vermont,* the last set- 
ir^^at% tied of the New England States, adopted the constitu- , 
o/yermonti tiou, and was admitted* into the LFnion. The. territory 

of this state had been claimed both by New York and 
New Hampshire ;— each had made grants of land 
within its limits ; but in 1777 the people met in con- 
vention, and proclaimed Vermont, or New ConnedictU, 
an independent state. Owing to the objections of 
New York, it was not admitted into the confederacy ; 
nor was the opposition of New York withdrawn until 
1789, when Vermont agreed to purchase the claims of 
New York to territory and jurisdiction by the payment 
of 30,000 dollars. 
ii^r^after l^. ^After the defeat of General Harmar in 1790, 
Q?G«^rS another expedition, with additional forces, was planned 
^"^rim^ against the Indians, and the command given to Gen- 
eral St. Clair, then governor of the Northwestern 

b. Sept and Territory. <In the fall of 1791, the forces of St. Clair, 
A n^l^^ numberinsf about 2000 men, marched** from Fort 

4. Give an _^_ 1.°. -ii-i •!• 1 

See^SeX *^^shmgton,t northward, about eighty miles, into the 

tiotiMid the Indian country, where, on the 4th of November, they 

Genial St. Were Surprised in camp, J and defeated with great 

^**''* slaughter. Out of 1400 men engaged in the battle, 

nearly 600 were killed. Had not the victorious In- 

* VERMONT, one of the Eastern or New England States, contains an area of about 
8000 square miles. It is a hilly country, and is traversed throughout nearly its whole 
leiipth by the Green Mountains, the loftiest points of which are a little more than 4000 
ft-eL high. The best lands in the state are W. of the mountains, near Lake Champlain ; 
but the soil generally, throughout the state, is better adapted to grazing than to tillage. 
The first settlement in the state was at Fort Dummer, now Brattleboro'. A fort was 
erected here in 1723, and a settlement commenced in the following year. 

t Fort Washivgton was on the site of the present Cincinnati, situated on the N. side 
of the Ohio River, near the S.W. extremity of the state of Ohio. The city is near the 
eastern extremity of a pleasant valley about twelve miles in circumference. 

X The camp of St. (^lair was in the western part of Ohio, at the N.W. angle of Dark 
County. Fort Recovery- was afterwards built there. Dark County received its name 
from Colonel Dark, an officer in St. Clair's army. 
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dians been called from the pursuit to the abandoned 1T91. 

camp in quest of plunder, it is probable that nearly the 

whole army would have perished. 

13. iQn the 1st of June, 1792, Kentucky,* which 1792. 
had been previously claimed by Virginia, was admit- 1. what u 
ted into the Union as a state. The first settlement in 7Mtar% 
the state was made by Daniel Boone and others, at a KmuI'A 
place called Boonesboro',t in the year 1775. During 

the early part of the revolution, the few inhabitants 
suffered severely from the Indians, who were incited 
by agents of the British government; but in 1779 
General Clarke, as before mentioned,* overcame the a.secp.s52. 
Indians, and laid waste their villages ; after which, the 
inhabitants enjoyed greater security, and the settle- 
ments were gradually extended. 

14. ^In the autumn of 1792 General Washington exectionwm 
was affain elected president of the United States, and '"iral?'* 
John Adams vice-president. 'At this time the revolu- 3 ^^'^^ 
tion m J? ranee was progressing, and early m 1/93 atthuttime 
news arrived in the United States of the declaration of Wmncef 
war by France against England and Holland. <About 1793. 
the same time Mr. Genet arrived *> in the United States, ^- J"J^'jJ' 
as minister of the French republic, where he was sdidqrMr. 
warmly received by the people, who remembered with ^^7hs'Jrat- 
gratitude the aid which France had rendered them in ^JUJI^^cam 
their struggle for independence, and who now cher- ^ i^o,nu i 
ished the flattering expectation that the French nation 

was about to enjoy the same blessings of liberty and 
self-government. 

15. ^Flattered by his reception, and relying on the 5. wrm 
partiality manifested towards the French nation, Mr. ^Su^by 
Genet assumed the authority of fitting out privateers in ^nowm 
the ports of the United States, to cruise against the ves- '^^.^j 
sels of nations hostile to France ; and likewise attempt- Sficuired? 
ed to set on foot expeditions against the Spanish settle- 

♦ KENTUCKY, one of the Western States, contains an area of about 42,000 square 
miles. The country in the western parts of the state is hJUy and mountainous. A nar- 
row tract along the Ohio River, through the whole length of the state, is hilly and bro- 
ken, but has a good soil. Between this tract and Greene River is a fertile region, fre- 
quently denominated the garden of the state. The country in the S.W. part of the 
state, between Greene and Cumberland Rivers, is called "The Barrens," although it 
proves to be excellent grain land. 

t Bomesbaro* is on the S. side of Kentucky River, about eighteen miles S.R (torn Lex- 
ington. 

13 
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1T95. merits in Florida and on the Mississippi, although the 
president had previously issued' a proclamation, de- 
claring it to be the duty and interest of the United 
States to preserve the most strict neutrality towards the 
contending powers in Europe. 
1. Why did 16. *As Mr. Genet persisted in his endeavors, in 
d!erurequs$t Opposition to the efforts and remonstrances of the pres- 
et t^lf^'l* ident, and likewise endeavored to excite discord tmd 
JS^^^ distrust between the American people and their gov- 
b. jubr. ernment, the president requested*' his recall ; and in 
the following year his place was supplied by Mr. Fau- 
nouneed. chet,« who was instructed to assure the Americem gov- 
Fo-ih*. ernment that France disapproved the conduct of his 
predecessor. 
d.seep.s88. 17. »After the defeat of St Clair in 1791,^ General 
coeSfoo- Wayne was appointed to carry on the Indian war. Tn 
Stli^t%. the autumn of 1793 he built Fort Recovery near the ^ 
%a^%. gfouJ^<i on which St. Clair had been defeated, where 
^im?" ^® passed the winter. In the following summer he 
1794 advanced still farther into the Indian country, and 
built Fort Defiance;* whence he moved down the 
•. N. p. 887. Maumee,' and, on the 20th of August, at the head of 
Aug. 90. about 3000 men, met the Indians near the rapids,t 

completely routed them, and laid waste their country. 

J^wjj 18. ^An act, passed in 1791, imposing duties on do- 

moaefr<m mestic distilled spirits, the first attempt at obtaining a 

revenue from internal taxes, had, from the beginning, 

been highly unpopular in many parts of the country, 

and especially with the anti-federal or democratic party. 

During this year, the attempts to enforce the act led to 

open defiance of the laws, m the western counties of 

^sepJss"^ Pennsylvania. After two ineflfectual proclamations^ 

by the president, the display of a large military force 

was necessary in order to quell the insurgents. 

iJSTm 1^- *Since the peace of 1783, between Great Britain 

utT^^SiOi ^^^ ^^^ United States, each party had made frequent 

^iheu^S^ complaints that the other had violated the stipulations 

st€ue»7 contained in the treaty. »The former was accused of 

* IDort Defiance was sitanted at the conflaence of the River Au Olaise with the Maa 
mee, in the N.W. part of Ohio, and at the S.E. extremity of Williams County. 

t The rapids of the Mamnee are about eighteen miles fh>m the mouth of the river 
The British then occupied Fort Maumee, at the rapids, on the N. side of the river, ^ 
short distance above which, in the present town of fTayncsfieldt the battle was fought* 
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having carried away negroes at the close of the war, 1T94. 
of making illegal seizures of American property at sea, XoFwaoT 
and of retaining possession of the military posts on the *^'^^ 
western frontiers. * The latter was accused of prevent- ««<? 
ing the loyalists from regaining possession of their *'^2r?'*^' 
estates, and British subjects from recovering debts con- 
tracted before the commencement of hostilities. *To 2.whatre- 
such an extent had the complaints been carried, that, '/Jiran 
by many, another war between the two countries was 
thought to be inevitable. 

20. ^For the purpose of adjusting the difficulties, and meamre 
preventing a war, if possible, Mr. Jay was sent to ^TddjiSt- 
England ; where he succeeded in concluding* a treaty, ^"^,Jjf|^'' 
which, early in the following year, was laid before the a. Nov. 19. 
senate for ratification. ^After a long debate, and a 1795. 
violent opposition by the democratic party, and the f^^^^iJ^ 
friends of France throughout the country, the treaty ratification 
was ratified** by the senate, and signed by the president, ty, and what 
By the terms of the treaty, the western posts were to ^tSvu} 
be surrendered* to the United States; compensation b.june. 
was to be made for illegal captures of American prop- 
erty ; and the United States were to secure to British 
creditors the proper means of collecting debts, which 

had been contracted before the war of the revolution. 

21. 'During the same year, a treaty was concluded" ^ f"***: 
at Fort Greenville,! with the western Indians ; by kha qf the 
which the various tribes ceded to the United States a ^tS^aS' 
large tract of country in the vicinity of Detroit, and ^^iSuT^ 
west of Ohio. •In October, a treaty was concluded e. ofthe 
with Spain; by which the boundaries between the ^%ltS,7^ 
Spanish possessions of Louisiana and Florida, and the 
United States, were settled ; the right of navigatjng 

the Mississippi, from its source to the ocean, was se- 
cured to the United States ; and New Orleans^ was 
granted to them, as a place of deposit, for ten years. 

* The British retained possession of Michigan, by vicinity of nbw oRtiKANs. 
means of their post at Detroit, until 1796. 



t Fort Gfreenville was built by General Wayne in j j> ,nii-ifl^^*^^^/^fl Grj,?r7/.'rVi 
1793, on a western branch of the Miami, and on the l^,,'y,i- ■Jij^a^rC^"'"^ 
site of the present town of Greenville, the capital of *-^-l^ISiffi|^ -RBifr^^'^' 



Dark County, Ohio. Fort Jefferson was six miles \^^'''^^'^W^'^^^^3\/\^fy^^ 
S.W. of it, and Fort Recovery twenty-two miles N.E. ^^'^'^^^^HLyTiiftitAiii . 2^s , 

X J^ew Orleans, now the capital of the state of 
Ijouisiana, is on the E. bank of the Mississippi River, 
105 miles from its mouth, by the river's course. It 
was first settled by the French in 1717. The level 
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1T95. 22. *Peace was also established* with Algiers ; and 
^ j^^y jg American captives were redeemed by the payment of 



I. Of the an annual tribute to the dey, in accordance with the 
'usSedioith long established practice of European nations. *In 
^vr^i June, 1796, the " Territory southwest of the Ohio" was 
» i^-Pl. erected into an independent state, by the name of Ten- 
curved in nessee,* and admitted into the Union. 
%.wheuu 23. 'As the second term of Washington's adminis 
'jla^ing' tration would expire in the spring of 1797, Washington 
TingfrSln previouslv made known his intention to retire from 
^^^krewM P^^lic life. His farewell address,* on that occasion, to 
aodrtni the people of the United States, abounds with maxims 
b. sepL q£ ^^ highest political importance, and sentiments of 
i.onhi9rt- the warmest affection for his country. On the retire- 
wfuutoM i^cnt of the man on whom alone the people could unite, 
^^»*^^ ihe two great parties in the United States brought for- 
ward their prominent leaders for the executive office 
of the nation. 
6. What u 2^- 'The federalists, dreading the influence of French 
'vrfncip^ seutimeuts and principles, — attached to the s)rstem of 
^'^ieif ^^^^^^^ pursued by Washington, and desiring its 
'^ continuance in his successor, made the most active ef- 
forts to elect John Adams ; while the republicans, be- 
lieving their opponents too much devoted to the British 
nation, and to British institutions, made equal exertions 
«. What tool to elect Thomas Jefferson. *The result was the elec- 
'^eSctioni tion of Mr. Adams as president, and Mr. Jefferson as 
vice-president. The inauguration of the former took 
place on the 4th of March, 1797. 

of the city is from tluree to nine feet below the level of the river, at the highest water. 
To protect it from inundation, an embankment, called the Levee, has t>een raised on 
the l>order of the river, extending IVom forty-three miles below the city, to 120 miles 
above it. (See Map, previous page.) 

* TENNESSEE, one of the VVestem States, contains an area of about 43,000 square 
miles. The Cumberland Mountains, crossing the state in the direction of N.E. and 
S. W., divide it into two parts, called East Tennessee and West Tennessee. The western 
part of the state has a black, rich soil : in the eastern part the valleys only are fertile. 
The first settlement in Tennessee was made at Fiat Loudon (see Note, p. 192) in 1757. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ADAMS'S ADMINISTRATION, 

ROM MABOH 4, 1797, TO MASOH 4, 1801. 

1. 'During the administration 
of Washington, the condition of 
the country h^ been gradually ^ 
improving. A sound credit had 
been established, funds had been 
provided for the gradual payment 'ohh ia>AMa. 
of the national debt, treaties had been concluded with 1T9T> 
the western Indian tribes, and with England, Spain, i. whai had 
and the Barbary powers, and the agricultural and ^*SX 
commercial wealth of the nation had increased beyond ^Jiw. 
all former example. "But, in the mean time, difficul- "**jS!r?" 
ties with France had arisen, which threatened to in- 2. whai dt/* 
volve the country in another war. ^^iS^HJ^ 

2. *0n the breaking out of the war between France 3. Hmo did 
and England, consequent upon the French revolution, ^%fl^ri^ 
the anti-federal or republican party warmly espoused t^arbitioSen 
the cause of the French ; while the government, then ^jJ^j^wS? 
in the hands of the federal party, in its attempts to pre- 
serve a strict neutrality towards the contending powers, 

was charged with an undue partiality for England. 
*The French ministers, who succeeded Mr. Genet, 4. n^f^ ^ 
finding themselves, like their predecessor, supported '"^^^ 
by a numerous party attached to their nation, began ^p^eru^ 
to remonstrate with the government, and to urge upon mtnisun? 
it the adoption of measures more favorable to France. 

3. «The French Directory, failing in these measures, s.w?MtuHt8 
and highly displeased on account 01 the treaty recently fyJnSf w? 
concluded between England and the United States, rectory? 
adopted regulations highly injurious to American com- 
merce ; and even authorized, in certain cases, the cap- 
ture and confiscation of American vessels and their 
cargoes. •They likewise refused to receive the Amer- «. Hmo fw» 
ican minister, Mr. Pinckney, until their demands ^4S!Suf 
against the United States should be complied with. '^*^*''' 
Mr. Pinckney was afterwards obliged, by a written ^^^^^ 
mandate, to quit the territories of the French republic. g^J^***- 

4. 'In this state of afiairs, the president, by procia- tuSlT 
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1T9T. mation, convened congress on the 15th of June ; and, 

in a firm and dignified speech, stated the unprovoked 

I. wfwt ad' outrages of the French government * Advances were 

"1^ r^* again made, however, for securing a reconciliation ; 

^nciSa-^ and, for this purpose, thiee envoys, at the head of whom 

tionj was Mr. Pinckney, were sent to France. 
1 whatitxu 5. 'But these, also, the Directory refused to receive ; 
tftcen^ai^ although they were met by certain unofficial agents 
**'' of the French minister, who explicitly demanded a 
large sum of money before any negotiation could be 
opened. To this insulting demand a decided negative 
was given. Two of the envoys, who were federalists, 
were finally ordered to leave France ; while the third, 
who was a republican, was permitted to remain. 
1798. 6. •These events excited general indignation in the 
IheiVevenu United States ; and vigorous measures were immedi- 
^ShMpJ^ ately adopted' by congress, for putting the country in 
tS^fmaie ^ P^^P^^^ State of defence, preparatory to an expected 
for war? war. Provision was made for raising a small standing 
a. In May. army, the command of which was given'' to General 
b. Juij. Washington, who cordially approved the measures of 
the government A naval armament was decided upon, 
captures of French vessels were authorized, and aU. 
treaties with France were declared void. 
4. Hotofar 7. *The land forces, however, were not called into 
dS^wSw action ; and after a few encounters at« sea,*in which an 
^a^tmeS^ American armed schooner was decoyed into the power 
^SS!^fi} of the enemy, and a French frigate captured, the French 
•««J^ Directory made overtures of peace. The president, 
e 1799. therefore, appointed* ministers, who were authorized 
to proceed to France, and settle, by treaty, the difficul- 
ties between the two countries. 
6. wTuuu 8. « Washington did not live to witness a restoration 
*^f^3^ of peace. After a short illness, of only a few hours, 
^ton?*^' ^® ^i^^ *^ ^^3 residence at Mount Vernon, in Virginia, 
Dec. u. on the 14th of December, at the age of sixty-eigh 
do^i^*^- y^^rs. • When intelligence of this event reached Phil 
Ve?vin*in- ^^^Iphia, cougress, then in session, immediately ad- 
teiiigence Y jouriied. On assembling the next day, the house of 
representatives resolved, "That the speaker's chair 
should be shrouded in black, that the members should 
wear black during the session, and that a joint com- 
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mittee, from the senate and the house, should he ap- 1799. 
pointed to devise the most suitable manner of paying 
honor to the memory of the man first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen." 

9. *In accordance with the report of the committee, i. in lohat 
and the unanimous resolves of congress, a funeral pro- n^^dSdtSn- 
cession moved from the legislative hall to the German S!a%^ 
Lutheran church, where an impressive and eloquent ^^^^ 
oration waa delivered by General Lee, a representative ocauton? 
from Virginia. The people of the United States were 
recommended to wear crape on the left arm, for thirty 

days. This recommendation was complied with, and 
a whole nation appeared in mourning. In every part 
of the republic, funeral orations were delivered ; and 
the best talents of the nation were devoted to an ex- 
pression of the nation's grief. 

10. "Washington was above the common size; his 9. Describe 
firame was robust, and his constitution vigorous, and i^^JJ^ 
capable of enduring great fatigue. His person was anicHS-ae- 
fine ; his deportment easy, erect, and noble ; exhibit- ^•Jj^^JS?*' 
ing a natural dignity, unmingled with haughtiness, 

and conveying the idea of great strength, united with 
manly gracefulness. His manners were rather re- 
served than firee ; he was humane, benevolent, and 
conciliatory ; his temper was highly sensitive by na- 
ture, yet it never interfered with the coolness of his 
judgment, nor with that prudence which was the 
strongest feature in his character. His mind was 
great and powerful, and though slow in its operations, 
was sure in its conclusions. He devoted a long life to 
the welfare of his country ; and while true greatness 
commands respect, and the love of liberty remains on 
the earth, the memory of Washington will be held in 
veneration. 

11. »During the summer of 1800, the seat of gov- 1800. 
emment was removed from Philadelphia to Washing- » *^«^ 
ton, in the District of Columbia.* During the same eurred^ 
year the territory between the western boundary of *^» 
Georgia and the Mississippi River, then claimed by 

* Th« District of Columbia was originally a tract of country ten miles square, on both 
sides of the Potomac river, about 120 miles from its moutli, by the river's course. In 
1790 it was ceded to the United States by Virginia and Maryland, for the i irpose of be- 
Doxning the se«t of gOTerameut. It included the cities of Washiogton, Alexandria, and 
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Georgia, and called the Georgia western territory, 
was erected into a distinct government, and called the 
Mississippi Territory. Two years later, Georgia ceded 
to the United States all her claims to lands within those 
limits. *In September,* a treat}'^ was concluded at 
Paris, between the French government, then in the 
hands of Bonaparte, and the United States ; by which 
the difficulties between the two countries were happily 
terminated. 

12. *As the term of Mr. Adams's administration drew 
towards its close, each of the great parties in the coun- 
try made the most strenuous efforts, — the one to retain, 
and the other to acquire the direction of the govern- 
ment. 'Mr. Adams had been elected by the predom- 
inance of federal principles, but many things in his 
administration had tended to render the party to which 
he was attached unpopular with a majority of the 
nation. 

1 3. *The people, ardently attached to liberty, had 
viewed with a jealous eye those measures of the gov- 
ernment which evinced a coldness towards the French 
revolution, and a partiality for England ; because they 
believed that the spirit of liberty was here contending 
against the tyranny of despotism. The act for raising 
a standing army, ever a ready instrument of oppression 
in the hands of kings, together with the system of di- 
rect taxation by internal duties, had been vigorously 
opposed by the democratic party ; while the Alien and 
Sedition laws increased the popular ferment to a degree 
hitherto unparalleled. 

14. »The "alien law," authorized the president to 
order any foreigner, whom he should judge dangerous 
to the peace and safety of the United States, to depart out 

of the country, upon penalty of imprison- 
ment. The " sedition law," designed to pun- 
ish the abuse of speech and of the press^ im- 



Georgetown. Washiwoton City stands on a point oi 
land between the Potomac River and a stream called the 
Eastern Branch. The Capitol, probably the finest senate 
honse in the world, the cost of which has exceeded two 
millions of dollars, stands on an eminence in the eastern 
part of the city. In 1846 that portion of the District wea •- 
of the Potomac was ceded back to YirgiBia. (See Map.) 
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posed a heavy fine and imprisonment for " any false, 1§00. 

scandalous, and malicious writing against the govern- 

ment of the United States, or either house of congress, 

or the president." ^These laws were deemed, by the hHowwtn 

democrats, highly tyrannical ; and their unpopularity ***** ^^ 

contributed greatly to the overthrow of the federal 

party. 

15. *In the coming election, Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Burr were brought forward as the candidates of the 
democratic party, and Mr. Adams and Mr. Pinckney 
by the federalists. Jefferson and Burr received an 
equal number of votes ; and as the constitution pro- 
vided that the person having the greatest number 
should be president, it became the duty of the house 
of representatives, voting by states, to decide be- 
tween the two. After thirty-five 
ballotings, the choice fell upon Mr. 
Jefferson. Mr. Burr, being then 
the second on the list, was conse- 
quently declared to be elected 
vice-president 



CHAPTER III. 

JBFPERSON^S ADMINISTRATION, 
TBOM nuum 4. 1801, TO MABtm 4, 1809. 
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1. K)n the accession of Mr. Jefferson to the presi- 
dency, the principal offices of government were trans- 
ferred to the republican party. The system of internal 
duties was abolished, and several unpopular laws, pass- 
ed during the previous administration, were repealed. 

2. *In 1802, Ohio,* which had previously formed a 
part of the Northwestern Territory, was erected into a 
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* OHIO, the northeastern of the Western States, contains an area of about 4O,0M 
square miles The interior of the state, and the country Ixirdering on Lake Erie, are 
Kenerally level, and in some places marshy. The country bordering on the Ohio River 
is generally hilly, but not mountainous. The most extensive tracts of rich and level 
lands in thie state, border on the Sciota, and the Great and Ijittle Miami. On the 7th of 
April, 1788, a company of forty-seven individuals landed at the spot where Marietta 
now stands, and there commenced the firiit settlement in Ohio. 

13* 
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1809. State,'- and admitted into the Union. During the same 

•.coMtitu- y^^h *^® Spanish governor of I^ouisiana, in violation 

tionadopted of a iccent treaty, *» closed* the port of New Orleans 

ber. agamst the United States. This caused great excite- 

to^?S!!*"s«« ment, and a proposition was made in congress, to take 

P**®"*- possession of all Louisiana. 

i.lBywfuu 3. *A more pacific course, however, was adopted. 
^cSttrtewm ^° 1800, Louisiana had been secretly ceded to France; 
^J^^ and a negotiation was now opened with the latter 
1 803 P^w®'') which resulted in the purchase** of Louisiana for 
A April 80. fifteen millions of dollars. In December,* 1803, pos- 
e. Dec. 90. session was taken by the United States. *That por- 
VdM^ tion of the territory embracing the present state of 
andnamed? Louisiana, was called the " Territory of Orleans ;" and 
the other part, the " Dist. of Louisiana," embracing a 
larffe tract of country extending westward to Mexico 
and the Pacific Ocean. 
ciaiJdby^e ^' *^^^^^ ^^Ol War had existed^ between the United 
Bashaw, States and Tripoli, one of the piratical Barbary powers. 
1801. ' In 1803, Commodore Preble was sent into the Medi- 
evermare ^errauean, and after humbling the emperor of Morocco, 
J^^^^. appeared before Tripoli with most of his squadron. 
Tr^ii? The frigate Philadelphia, under Captain Bainbridge, 
being sent into the harbor to reconnoitre, struck upon 
«• gj^'*' a rock, and was obliged to surrender^ to the Tripoli- 
tans. The officers were considered prisoners of war, 
but the crew were treated as slaves. This capture 
caused great exultation with the enemy ; but a daring 
exploit of lieutenant, afterwards Commodore Decatur, 
somewhat humbled the pride which they felt in this 
accession to their navy. 
1804. 5. «Early in February •» of the following year, Lieu- 
h. Feb. 8. tenant Decatur, under the cover of evening, entered 
ac^nt^^ the harbor of Tripoli in a small schooner, having on 
turecf^Ste board but seventy-six men, with the design of destroy- 
^iSSpM^ ing the Philadelphia, which was then moored near the 
castle, with a strong Tripolitan crew. By the aid of 
his pilot, who understood the Tripolitan languages, De- 
catur succeeded in bringing his vessel in contact with 
the Philadelphia ; when he and his followers leaped 
on board, and, in a few minutes, killed twenty of the 
Tripolitans, and drove the rest into the sea. 
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6. Under a heavy cannonade from the surrounding 1§04. 
vessels and batteries, the Philadelphia was set on fire, 

and not abandoned until thoroughly wrapped in flames; 
when Decatur and his gallant crew succeeded in get- 
ting out of the harbor, without the loss of a single man. 
'During the month ot August, Tripoli was repeatedly i. conHnue 
bombarded by the American squadron under Commo- ^^f^ewS 
dore Preble, and a severe action occurred* with the '^'^'J^p'^* 
Tripolitan gun-boats, which resulted in the capture of a. a««. s. 
several, with little loss to the Americans. 

7. 'In July, 1804, occurred the death of General ^^ ^^j,^ ^ 
Hamilton, who fell in a duel fought with Colonel Burr, •^^^ 
vice-president of the United States. Colonel Burr had HamatonJ 
lost the favor of the republican party, and being pro- 
posed for the office oi governor of New York, was 
supported by many of the federalists, but was openly 
opposed by Hamilton, who considered him an unprin- 
cipled politician. A dispute arose, and a fatal duel*^ b. July ii. 
was the result.* «In the fall of 1804, Jefferson was ^^jf^ 
re-elected president. George Clinton, of New York, leSf? 
was chosen vice-president. 

8. *At the time of Commodore Preble*s expedition ,Jfa?3?'^ 
to the Mediterranean, Hamet, the legitimate sovereign "^i^^ 
of Tripoli, was an exile ; having been deprived of his planned bp 

\ -r t ^' r T_ ii- him and 

government by the usurpation of a younger brother. Eaton? 
Mr. Eaton, the American consul at Tunis, concerted,* 1805. 
with Hamet, an expedition against the reigning sov- «• f«^- *»• 
ereign, and obtained of the government of the United 
States permission to undertake it. 

9. *Wilh about seventy seamen from the American 5. atvean 
squadron, together with the followers of Hamet and SS«Sfl2f- 
some Egyptian troops, Eaton and Hamet set out* from ^^!^, 
Alexandria! towards Tripoli, a distance of a thousand 

miles, across a desert country. After great fatigue and . 
suffering, they reached* Deme, J a Tripolitan city on the ©. apHI a. 
Mediterranean, which was taken ^ by assault. After ^ ^^ ^• 
two successful engagements*^ had occurred with the and June 10. 

* Hamilton fell at Hoboken, on the New Jersey side of the Hudson River, opposite 
the citj' of New York. 

t Alexandria, the ancient capital of Egypt, founded by Alexander the Great in the 
year 331, A. C, is situated at the N.W. extremity of Egypt, on a neck of land betweev 
Che Mediterranean Sea and Lake Mareotis. 

t Dem§ is about 650 miles E. from Tripoli. 
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180ft. Tripolitan army, the reigning bashaw offered terms 
of peace ; which being considered much more favor- 
able than had before been offered, they were accept- 



oonciuded cd* by Mr. Lear, the authorized agent of the United 

June 3. 1806. g^^tj 

midd^iSi' ^^' ^^^ 1805, Michigan became a distinct territorial 
igan? government of the United States. Previous to 1802 it 
formed, under the name of Wayne County, a part of 
the Northwestern Territory. From 1802 until 1805, 
it was under the jurisdiction of Indiana Territory. 
1806, 11- *In 1806 Col. Burr was detected in a conspiracy, 
2. or the the design of which was to form, west of the Alleghany 
*mSiH3 Mountains, an independent empire, of which he was to 
%£ri be the ruler, and New Orleans the capital ; or, failing 
in this project, it was his design to march upon Mexico, 
and establish an empire there. He was arrested, and 
brought to trial in 1807, on the charge of treason, but 
was released for want of sufficient evidence to convict 
him. 
9. Of the 12. ^The wars produced by the French revolution 
'eS'^S^ZS*" still continued to rage, and at this time Napoleon, em- 
^iZuoniT peror of France, triumphant and powerful, had acquired 
4. Qfthe control over nearly all the kingdoms of Europe. *Eng- 
reJMivepa- land alone, unsubdued and undaunted, with unwaver- 
jgtgtowd mg purpose waged incessant war against her ancient 
""^ rival ; and though France was victorious on land, the 
s.Thevo9i- navy of England rode triumphant in every sea. "The 
'**u^t^ destruction of the ships and commerce of other nations 
statue? y^Q^ highly favorable to the United States, which en- 
deavored to maintain a neutrality towards the contend- 
ing powers, and peaceably to continue a commerce 
with them. 
9. What woe 13. «In May, 1806, England, for the purpose of in- 
EngiaJcin juring the Commerce of her enemy, declared'' the con- 
b. Mr/ie. ^'"^"^ fro"^ Brest* to the Elbef in a state of blockade, 
although not invested by a British fleet ; and numerous 
7. ffoto did American vessels, trading to that coast, were captured 
^etmSef ^"^ condemned. '''Bonaparte soon retaliated, by de- 
c Nov. 21. daring* the British isles in a state of blockade ; and 

* Breet is a town at the northwestern extremity of France. 

t The Elbe, a large river of Germany, enters the North Sea c« German Ocean b© 
tween Hanover and Denmarlc, 750 miles N.E. from Brest. 
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American vessels, trading thither, hecame a prey to 1§0T. 
French cruisers. ^Early in the following year, the , lYhatthen 
coasting trade with France was prohibited* by the dmEngiand 
British government. These measures, highly miuri- waatheef- 

A • J X X iU 1 feet ccr these 

ous to American commerce, and contrary to the Islws meaiurea? 
of nations and the rights of neutral powers, occasioned *• '^"" ''• 
great excitement in the United States, and the injured 
merchants loudly demanded of the government redress 
and protection. 

14. ^In June, an event of a hostile character occur- 2. whatia 
red, which greatly increased the popular indignation IS^^^ 
against England. That power, contending for the S^r^BHt- 
principle that whoever was born in England always ^^fj^ 
remained a British subject, had long claimed the right, 

and exercised the power of searching American ships, 
and taking from them those who had been naturalized 
in the United States, and who were, therefore, claimed 
as American citizens. 

15. ^On the 22d of Tune, the American frigate Ches- junesa. 
apeake, then near the coast of the United States, having 3. oive an 
refused to deliver up four men claimed by the EngHsh ImcSoM 
as deserters, was fired upon by the British ship of war ^*J%^t 
Leopard. Being unsuspicious of danger at the time, *^***- 
and unprepared for the attack, the Chesapeake struck 

her colors, after having had three of her men killed, 
and eighteen wounded. The four men claimed as de- 
vserters were then transferred to the British vessel. 
Upon investigation it was ascertained that three of 
them were American citizens, who had been impressed 
by the British, and had afterwards escaped from their 
service. 4. what to» 

16. *This outrage upon a national vessel was fol- tattonto' 
lowed by a proclamation of the president, forbidding ^ragV?' 
British ships of war to enter the harbors of the United ^iherHJMe 
States, until satisfaction for the attack on the Ches- j^fjf^^ 
apeake should be made by the British government, and ^Jjj^"^ 
security given against future aggression. *In Novem- against eaa 
ber, the British government issued *> the celebrated ^ohatwag 
" orders in council^^ prohibiting all trade with France ©{SSiSfcan 
and her allies ; and in December following, Bonaparte ^^^^^^ 
issued" the retaliatory Milan decree,* forbidding all c. Dec' 17. 

* 80 called from Milan, a city in the N. of Italy, whence the decree was issued. 
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1807* trade with England or her colonies. Thus almost 
every American vessel on the ocean was liable to be 
captured by one or the other of the contending powers. 

a. Dec 89. 17. iJn December, congress decreed* an embargo, 
Mid^thi *^® design of which was, not only to retaliate upon 
JiSSf^Sct ^^^^^ ^"^ England, but also, by calling home and 

from u$ detaining American vessels and sailors, to put the coun- 
uln^^pLi? try in a better posture of defence, preparatory to an ex- 
pected war. The embargo failing to obtain, from 
France and England, an acknowledgment of Amer- 
ican rights, and being likewise ruinous to the com- 
1809. merce of the country with other nations, in March, »> 

b. March 1. 1809, congrcss repealed it, but, at the same time, inter- 

dicted all commercial intercourse with France and 

England. 
Jot^nif ^^' *®^^^ ^^ ^® situation of the country at the 
fenofvaad' closc of Jeffersou's administration. Following and 
K'S confirming the example of Washington, after a term 
%^umf ^^ eight years Jefferson declined a re-election, and was 
c March 4. succecded* in the presidency by James Madison. 
18W. George Clinton >^as re-elected vice-president 




CHAPTER IV. 

MADISON'S ADMINISTRATION, 

FBOM MABOH 4^ 1809, TO MABOH 4» 1817. 

WAR WITH ENGLAND. 
SBOnOK I. — ^EVENTS OP 18Q», 10, 11. 

1. •Soon after the accession of Mr. 

Madison to the presidency, he was 

jAXB MADMOK. assw'ed by Mr. Erskine, the Brit- 

3. What ish minister at Washington, that the British " orders in 

/oBewedifr. oomicil,"<* SO far as they affected the United States, 

Sxemitm' should bs repealed by the 10th of June. The presi- 

d.!See p. 301. dent, therefore, proclaimed that commercial intercourse 

would be renewed with England on that day. The 

British government, however, disavowed the acts of its 

minister ; the orders in council were not repealed; and 

%. Ai«. 19. non-uitercourse with England was again proclaimed.^ 
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2. 'In March, 1810, Bonaparte issued* a decree of a 1§10. 
decidedly hostile character, by which all American ^ March 33. 
vessels and cargoes, arriving in any of the ports of i. what de- 
France, or of countries occupied by French troops, *TSd??nT 
were ordered to be seized and condemned ; but in No- JjSJdfy 
vember of the same year, all the hostile decrees of the ^<S^?JJi* 
French were revoked, and commercial intercourse was 
renewed between France and the United Stales. 

3. "England, however, continued her hostile decrees ; s. what 
and, for the purpose of enforcing them, stationed before *1JSKr^ 
the principal ports of the United States, her ships of ^uuHi? 
war, which intercepted the American merchantmen, 

and sent them to British ports as legal prizes. On one 
occasion, however, the insolence of a British ship of 
war received a merited rebuke. 

4. •Commodore Rogers, sailing in the American 1811. 
frigate President, met,*> in the evening, a vessel on the •»• May w. 
coast of Virginia. He hailed, but instead of a satis- ^^Se/St 
factory answer, received a shot, in return, from the un- J^^jilf 
known vessel. A brief engagement ensued, and the 

guns of the stranger were soon nearly silenced, when 
Commodore Rogers hailed again, and was answered 
that the ship was the British sloop of war Little Belt, 
commanded by Captain Bingham. The Little Belt 
had eleven men killed and twenty-one wounded, while 
the President had only one man wounded. 

5. *At this time the Indians on the western frontiers *- cuvean 
had become hostile, as was supposed through British mtindian 
influence; and in the fall of 1811, General Harrison, ^iauand 
then governor of Indiana Territory,* marched against %'nvS^ 
the tribes on the Wabash. On his approach to the <»»«^" 
town of the Prophet, the brother of the celebrated Te- 
cumseh, the principal chiefs came out and proposed*^ a c. Nov. «. 
conference, and requested him to encamp for the night 
Fearing treachery, the troops slept on their arms in 

order of battle. Early on the following morning** the <t Nov. t. 
camp was furiously assailed, and a bloody and doubtful 
contest ensued ; but after a heavy loss on both sides, 
the Indians were finally repulsed.! 

* Indiana Tem'torv, separated from the Northwestern Territory in 1800, embraced 
the present states of Indiana and Illinois. 

t Thij battle, called the Battle of Tippecanoe^ was fought near the W. bank of Tip- 
pecanoe River, at its junction with the Wabash, in the northern part of Tippecanoe 
tbiuity; Indiana. 
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SECTION n. 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS OP 1812. 

DIVISIONS. 

/, Deda/raMon of War^ and Events in ih$ 
West — //. Events on the Niagara ^hm^ 
tier. — III. Navai Events. 

T. Declaration op War, and 
Events in the West. — 1. *Early 
in April, 1812, congress passed* an 
I'sSSir*' *^^ '*y^°g *^ embargo, for ninety days, on all vessels 
o>\mJ^ within the jurisdiction of the United States. On the 
«to«o/^". 4th of June following, a bill declaring war against 
daring wm Grrcat Britain passed the house of representatives ; and, 
bolh'hoies °" ^^^ ^'^^^J ^^® senate; and, on the 19th, the president 
June 18th. issued a proclamation of war> 
2. What 2. ^Exertions were immediately made to enlist 25,000 
'TJJ^SiS'/ men ; to raise 50,000 volunteers ; and to call out 100,000 
/or/^te war? jrniliiia for the defence of the seacoast and frontiers. 
Henry Dearborn, 'of Massachusetts, an officer of the 
revolution, was appointed major-general and command- 
er-in-chief of the army. 
8. Give an ^' '^^ ^^^ ^^"^® ^^ ^^® declaration of war, General 
°^^^f, Hull, then governor of Michigan Territory, was on his 
wjjnrtq/ march from Ohio to Detroit, with a force of two thou- 
sand men, with a view of putting an end to the Indian 
hostilities on the northwestern frontier. Being vested 
with an authority to invade the Canadas, " if consistent 
with the safety of his own posts," on the 12th of July 
K.Whaxiow- he crossed the river Detroit,* and encamped at Sand- 
"^tained^' wich,t with the professed object of marching upon the 
*' ^"-^- British post at Maiden. J • 

4. *In the mean time, the American 
post at Mackinaw^ was surprised, and a 

* Detroit River is the channel or strait that con 
nects Lake St. Clair with l^ke Erie. (See Map.) 

t Sandwich is on the E. bank of Detroit River, two 
miles t)elow Detroit. (See Map.) 

X Fort Maiden, is on the E. bank of Detroit River, 
fifteen miles S. from Detroit, and half a mile N. from 
the village of Aiiiherstburg. (See Map.) 

^ Mackinaw is a small island a little E. fVom the 
strait which connect Lake Michigan with Lake Hu- 
ron, about 270 miles N . W. from Detroit. The fort and 
village of Mackinaw are on the S.E. side of the island. ' 
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surrender demanded ; which was the first intimation of 1§19« 
the declaration of war that the garrison had received. 
The demand was precipitately complied with,' and *• July 17. 
the British were thus put in possession of one of the 
strongest posts in the United States. Soon after, Ma- 
jor Van Home, who had been despatched by Gen- 
eral Hull to convoy a party approaching his camp 
with supplies, was defeated'' by a force of British and b. au«. 5. 
Indians near Brownstown.* 

5. ^General Hull himself, after remaining inactive i. h^^, i, 
nearly a month in Canada, while his confident troops '^jPjat^ 
were daily expecting to be led against the enemy, sud- ^^ ^""^ 
denly recrossed, in the night of the 7th of August, to Aug. 7. 
the town and fort of Detroit, to the bitter vexation and 
disappointment of his officers and army, who could see 

no reason for thus abandoning the object of the ex- 
pedition. ^He now sent* a detachment of several hun- c Aug. s. 
dred men, under Colonel Miller, to accomplish the ob- \^uioy^ 
ject previously attempted by Major Van Home. In ^^^^ 
this expedition a large force of British and Indians, the 
latter under the famous Tecumseh, \^as mef* and rout- A Aug. 9. 
ed with considerable loss, near the ground on which 
Van Home had been defeated. 

6. ^On the 16th of August General Brock, the Brit- Aug. w. 
ish commander, crossed the river a few miles above %^1f^ 
Detroit, without opposition, and with a force of about '^'^'^ 
700 British troops and 600 Indians, immediately march- »*o^' 
ed against the American works. While the American 
troops, advantageously posted, and numbering more 

than the combined force of the British and Indians, 
were anxiously awaiting the orders to fire, great was 
their mortification and rage, when all were suddenly 
ordered within the fort, and a white flag, in token of 
submission, was suspended from the walls. Not only 
the army at Detroit, but the whole territory, with all 
its forts and garrisons, was thus basely surrendered • to «. Aug. i«. 
the British. 

7. *The enemy were as much astonished as the i^nowxotm 
Americans, at this unexpected result Genera] Brock, Ji^^'^L 
in writing to his superior officer, remarked, " When I tfi» Brttisfii 

* Brownttoton is situated at the mouth of Brownstown Creek, a short distance N. 
firom the mouth of Huron River, atx>ut twenty miles S.W. firom Detroit. (Map, p. 304.) 
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1 819. detail my good fortune you will be astonished." 'Gen- 
~Ywtan9^ ^^^^ ^M was afterwards exchanged for thirty British 
•■i'.Q/'G^- prisoners, when his conduct was investigated by a court- 
martial. The court declmed givmg an opmion upon 
the charge of treason, but convicted him of cowardice 
and unofficerlike conduct He was sentenced to death, 
but was pardoned by the president ; but his name was 
ordered to be struck from the rolls of the army. 

11. Events on the Niagara Frontier.* — 1. ^Du- 
ring the summer, arrangements were made for the in- 
vasion of Canada from another quarter. A body of 
^^i^ troops, consisting mostly of New York militia, was 
Canada, collected on the Niagara frontier, and the command 
given to General Stephen Van Rensselaer. Early on 
the morning of the i3th of October, a detachment of 
two hundred and twenty-five men, under Col. Solomon 
Van Rensselaer, crossed the river, gained possession 
of the heights of dueenstown,* and took a small bat- 
tery near its summit. Van Rensselaer was wounded 
at the landing, and the assault was led by Captains 
Ogilvie and Wool. 

2. 'At the very moment of success, the enemy re- 
ceived a reinforcement of several hundred men under 
General Brock. These attempted to regain possession 
of the battery, but were driven back by an inferior 
force under Captain Wool, and their leader, General 
Brock, was killed. In the afternoon, the British re- 
ceived a strong reinforcement from Fort George,! while 
all the exertions of General Van Rensselaer, during 
the day, could induce only about one thousand of his 
troops to cross the river. These were attacked by a 
far superior force, and nearly all were killed or taken 
prisoners, in the very sight of twelve or fif- 
teen hundred of their brethren in arms on 
the opposite shore, who positively refused 
to embark. 

3. *While these men asserted that they 
were willing to defend their country when 
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* QueensUnon, in Upper Canada, is on the W. bank of 
Niagara River, at the foot of Q,ueenstown Heights, sevea 
miles from Lake Ontario. (See Map.) 

\ Fort George was on the W. bank of Niagara River 
nearly a mile ^om Lake Ontario, (ttee Map.) 
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attacked, they professed to entertain scruples about 1§12. 
carrying on offensive war by invading the enemy's Zwhatrea- 
territory. ^Unfortunately, th6se principles were en- ^^^^^' 
tertained, and the conduct of the militia on this occa- mmfw rt 
sion defended by many of the federal party, who were, emSark? 
generally, opposed to the war. tl^^Zcefe 

4. ^Soon after the battle of Clueenstown, General ttuaeprind- 
Van Rensselaer retired from the service, and was sue- %what 
ceeded* by General Alexander Smyth, of Virginia. J^/j^ 
^I'his officer issued an address,** announcing his resolu- '^^JT*' 
tion of retrieving the honor of his country by another a. oct. h. 
attack on the Canadian frontier, and invited the young *» ^®^- *•• 
men of the country to share in the danger and glory acamnt°€f 
of the enterprise. But after collecting between four Slf^cSS. 
and five thousand men, sending a small party across* ^.^^'^ 
at Black Rock,* and making a show of passing with a 
large force, the design was suddenly abandoned, to the 
great surprise of the troops. Another preparation for 
an attack was made, and the troops were actually em- 
barked, when they were again withdrawn, and ordered 
to winter quarters. Dec 

III. Naval Events. — I. *Thus far the events of ^.whatia 
the war, on the land, had been unfavorable to the iSmtVofm 
Americans; but on another eleinent, the national ^%^ 
honor had been fully sustained, by a series of unex- 
pected and brilliant victories. *0n the i9th of August, j^^ j^ 
the American frigate Constitution, of forty-four guns, 5. what i» 
commanded by Captain Isaac Hull, engaged the Brit- SScma^- 
ish frigate Guerriere, of thirty-eight guns, commanded g^^^^ 
by Captain Dacres ; and after an action** of thirty min- ^ off the 
utes, compelled her to surrender. The Guerriere was coast of mm- 
made a complete wreck. Every mast and spar were 
shot away, and one-third of her crew was either kill- 
ed or wounded. 

2. •In October, an American sloop of war, the Wasp, t.Qfthe 
of eighteen guns. Captain Jones commander, while off <S^<5Jc? 
the coast of North Carolina, captured* the brig Frolic, e. oct is. 
of twenty-two guns, after a bloody conflict of three 
quarters of an hour. On boarding the enemy, to the 
surprise of the Americans, only three officers and one 

* Black Rock is on the E. bank of Niagara River, two and a half miles N. from Buf- 
falo, of which it may be considered a saburb. (See Map, p. 306.) 
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1§19« seaman were found on the forecastle ; while the other 
decks, slippery with blood, were covered with the dead 
and the dying. The loss of the Frolic was about eighty, 
in killed and wounded, while that of the Wasp was 
only ten. On the same day the two vessels were cap- 
tured by a British seventy-four, 
a. Oct 95. 3. * A few days later,* the frigate United States, of 
fH^Jit ^orty-four guns, commanded by Commodore Decatur, 
i/'»'^«af engaged** the British frigate Macedonian, of forty-nine 
M^eS/h guns. The action continued nearly two hours, when 
b/we^tof ^^^ Macedonian struck her colors, being greatly in- 
"iSiiLX^ jured in her hull and rigging, and having lost, in killed 
and wounded, more than 100 men. The United States 
was almost entirely uninjured. Her loss was only five 
killed and seven wounded. The superiority of the 
American gunnery in this action was remarkably con- 
spicuous. 
% Of the 4. 2ln December, the Constitution, then commanded 
^iXdjaa^ by Commodore Bainbridge, achieved a second naval 
c. Dec. a». victory ; capturing* the British frigate Java, carrying 
forty-nine guns and 400 men. The action occurred 
off St Salvador,* and continued more than three hours. 
Of the crew of the Java, nearly 200 were killed and 
wounded ; of the Constitution, only thirty-four. The 
Java, having been made a complete wreck, was burned 
after the action. 
3. What u 5- 'I" addition to these distinguished naval victories, 
'mvoimS^ others, less noted, were frequently occurring. Numer- 
c«««»^ ous privateers covered the ocean, and during the year 
1812, nearly three hundred vessels, more than fifty of 
which were armed, were capturea firom the enemy, 
and more than three thousand prisoners were taken. 
Compared with this, the number captured by the en- 
emy was but trifling. The American navy became 
the pride of the people, and in every instance it added 
to the national renown. 

* 8L Salvador Is a large city on the eastern coast of Brazil. 




SECTION in. 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS OP 1818. 

DIVISIONS. 

J. SoenU in ths West and Souths— IL EvtnU in 
the North.— III. Naval Events. 

1. Events in the West and 
South.— 1. *In the beginning of 
1813, the principal American forces 
were arranged in three divisions. 
The army of (he West was commanded by General 1§18* 
Harrison ; Ae army of the centre^ under General Dear- \.how v>«n 
bom, was on the southern shore of Lake Ontario, and on ^^^S£i 
the Niagara frontier ; and the army of the North^ under oJ?S^3*» 
Creneral Hampton, on the shores of Lake Champlain. ^' 

2. ^Shortly after the disaster which befell the army j. what oo- 
under General Hull, the militia of the Western States, ^f«5| 
promptly obedient to the calls of their country, assem- gSJ5^ 
bled in great numbers at different and distant points, render? 
for the defence of the frontier, and the recovery of the 

lost territory. 'It was the design of Greneral Harrison 3.whatiM 
to collect these forces at some point near the head of 'JSwfsdT" 
Lake Erie, from which a descent should be made upon "^^^ 
the British posts at Detroit and Maiden. 

3. *0n the 10th of January, General Winchester, Jan. lo 
with about 800 men, arrived at the rapids* of the Mau- *• ^^^ 
mee. Learning'' that a body of British and Indians ^^f^^ 
was about to concentrate at the village of Frenchtown,* under^fen, 
thirty miles in his advance, on the river Raisin ;t at the b^* j^i^ 
earnest solicitation of the inhabitants he detached'^ a c Jan. ir. 
small party under Colonels Lewis and Allen for their 
protection. This party, finding the enemy already in 
possession of the town, successfully attacked** and routed ^ j^ ig. 
them ; and having encamped on the spot, was soon 

after joined* by the main body under General Win- e.Jaii.8o. 
Chester. 

* FrenehUnon is on the north bank of the River Raisin, near its month, abont twenty- 
live roiies S.W. from Detroit. The large village that has grown up on the S. side of 
the stream at this place is now called Monroe. (See Map, p. 304.) 

t The River Raisin, so named from the numerous grape-vines that formerly lined its 
banks, enters Lake Erie from the W. two and a half miles below the village of Moo 
roe. 'See Map, p. 304.) 
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1§13* 4. *Here, early on the morning of the 22d, the 

I. oive an Americans were attacked by General Proctor, who 

tiubaMeir ^^ niarched suddenly from Maiden with a combined 

Ftench' force of fifteen hundred British and Indians. The 

^'^^'^ Americans made a brave defence against this superior 

force, and after a severe loss on both sides, the attack 

on the main body was for a time suspended ; when 

General Proctor, learning that General Winchester 

had fallen into the hands of the Indians, induced him, 

by a pledge of protection to the prisoners, to surrender 

the troops under his command. 

a. Jan. fs. 5. «The pledge was basely violated. General Proc- 

^hewSt^SSi tor marched back* to Maiden, leaving the wounded 

ff^SStby without a guard, and in the power of the savages, who 

tMeindiaru? wantonly put to death* those who were unable to travel, 

•J"*-**- ^-carried some to Detroit for ransom at exorbitant 

prices, — and reserved others for torture. If the British 

officers did not connive at the destruction of the wound 

ed prisoners, they at least showed a criminal indiffer 

ence about their fate. 

LWhattoere 6. ^General Harrison, who had. already arrived at 

mmS^ the rapids of the Maumee, on hearing of the fate of 

^wnSoSt^ General Winchester, at first fell back,® expecting an 

c j^28 attack from Proctor, but soon advanced** again with 

d. Feb. I. about 1200 men, and began a fortified camp ; which, 

in honor of the governor of Ohio, he named Fort 

May 1. Meigs.* ^On the first of May the fort was besieged by 

A. or Gen. General Proctor, at the head of more than 2000 Brit- 

Proctor? . , J T J* 

ish and Indians. 
MayR 7. ^Five days afterwards. General Clay, advancing 

r«K^ to the relief of the fort, at the head of 1200 Kentuck- 

Gm. Clay? j^ns, attacked and dispersed the besiegers ; but a large 

body of his troops, while engaged in the pursuit, were 

May» themselves surrounded and captured. •On the eighth 

ihS^- ^^ ^^y> "^°^* ^^ ^^® Indians, notwithstanding the en- 

^^Hiege?^ treaties of their chief, Tecumseh, deserted their allies ; 
May». and on the following day, General Pioctor abandoned 
^^ the siege, and again retired to Maiden. 

done hytS 8. 'In the latter part of July, about 4000 British and 

* Fort Meigt was erected at the rnpids of the Maumee, on the S. side of the river, 
nearly opposite the former British post of Maumee, and a short distance S.W. from the 
inresent village of Perrysburg. 
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Indians, the former under General Proctor, and the 1§13« 
latter under Tecumseh, again appeared* before Fort B^rfsA and 
Meigs, then commanded by General Clay. Finding ''^^*'» 
the garrison prepared for a brave resistance, General a. July 21. 
Proctor, after a few days' siege, withdrew** his forces, b. Juiy 28. 
and with 500 regulars and 800 Indians, proceeded 
against the fort at Lower Sandusky,* then garrisoned 
by only 150 men under Major Croghan, a youth of 
twenty- one. *A summons demanding a surrender, ^ ^rf^atu 
and accompanied with the usual threats of indiscrimi- said qf the 
nate slaughter in case of refusal, was answered by the 'awr^nSirJ 
young and gallant Croghan, w;th the assurance that 
he should defend the place to the last extremity. 

9. ^A cannonade from several six-pounders and a 2. of the at- 
howitzer was opened upon the fort, and continued un- sanduaky, 
til a breach had been effected, when about 500 of the 'd^encef 
enemy attempted to carry the place by assault.® They ^ ^ug. a. 
advanced towards the breach under a destructive fire 

of musketry, and threw themselves into the ditch, when 
the only cannon in the fort, loaded with grape shot, 
and placed so as to rake the ditch, was opened upon 
them with terrible effect. The whole British force, 
panic struck, soon fled in confusion, and hastily aban- 
doned the place, followed by their Indian allies. The 
loss of the enemy was about 150 in killed and wound- 
ed, while that of the Americans was only one killed 
and seven wounded. 

10. ^In the mean time, each of the hostile parties z.whatrf'- 
was striving to secure the mastery of Lake Erie. By j^^^the 
the exertions of Commodore Perry, an American squad- j^^^^^j 
ron, consisting of nine vessels carrying fifty-four guns, 

had been prepared for service ; while a British squad- 
ron of six vessels, carrying sixty-three guns, had been 
built and equipped under the superintendence of Com- 
modore Barclay. 

11. *0n the tenth of September the two squadrons septio. 
met near the western extremity of Lake Erie. In the *ticwSit'^ 
beginning of the action the fire of the enemy was di- '^^SJ? 
rected principally against the Lawrence, the flag-ship £»•<«. 
of Commodore JPerry, which in a short time beoame 

* /»wer Sanduskjf is situated on the W. bank of Sandusky River, about fifteen mil^i 
8. from Lake Erie. 
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1§13* an unmanageable wreck, having all her crew, except 
four or five, either killed or wounded. Commodore 
Perry, in an open boat, then left her, and transferred 
his flag on board the Niagara ; which, passing through 
the enemy's line, poured successive broadsides into five 
of their vessels, at half pistol shot distance. The wind 
favoring, the remainder of the squadron now came up, 
and at four o'clock every vessel of the enemy had sur- 
rendered. 

I. w?uu 12. 'Intelligence of this victory was conveyed to 
%wJthat Harrison in the following laconic epistle : " We have 
met the enemy, and they are ours." The way to Mai- 
den being now opened, the troops of Harrison were 

a. Sept «7. embarked,* and transported across the lake ; but Gen- 

eral Proctor had already retired with all his forces, 
oot. 6w He was pursued, and on the 5th of October was over- 
taken on the river Thames,* about eighty miles from 
Detroit 
%Qioem 13- *HJs forces Were found advantageously drawn 
thebatueqf ^P ^^ross a uarrow strip of woodland, having the river 
the Thamet. on the left, and on the right a swamp — occupied by a 
large body of Indians under Tecumseh. On the first 
charge, the main body of the enemy in front was bro- 
ken ; but on the left the contest with the Indians raged 
for some time with great fury. Animated by the voice 
and conduct of their leader, the Indians fought with 
determined courage, until Tecumseh himself was slain. 
The victory was complete ; nearly the whole force of 
Procter being killed or taken. By a rapid flight Proc- 
tor saved himself, with a small portion of his cavalry. 
3. What were ^'^- 'This important victory effectually broke up the 
^t^^£ great Indian confederacy of which Tecumseh was the 
tmy? £ead ; recovered the territory which Hull had lost ; 
Li^nuuhad and terminated the war on the western frontier. *But 
b^?h^ before this, the influence of Tecumseh had been ex- 
ieSinu^j erted upon the southern tribes, and the Creeks had 
taken up the hatchet, and commenced a war of plun- 
der and devastation. 

b. Aug. 30. 15. 'Late in August,** a large body of Creek Indians 

• The Thame*, a river of Upper Canada, flows S.W., and enters the southeastern ex 
tremity of Lake St. Clair. The battle of the Thames was fouj^ht near a place called 
the Moravian village. 
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surprised Fort Mims,* and massacred nearly three hun- 
dred persons; men, women, and children. On the 
receipt of this intelligence, General Jackson, at the 
head of a body of Tennessee militia, marched into the 
Creek country. A detachment of nine hundred men 
under General Coffee surrounded a body of Indians at 
Tallushatchee,t east of the Coosa River, and killed* 
about two hundred, not a single warrior escaping. 

1 6. ^The battles** of Talladega, J Autossee,^ Emucfau, || 
and others, soon followed ; in all which the Indians 
were defeated, although not without considerable loss 
to the Americans. The Creeks made their last stand 
at the great bend of the Tallapoosa ; called by the In- 
dians Tohopeka,T and by the whites Horse Shoe Bend. 

17. *Here about one thousand of their warriors, with 
their women and children, had assembled in a fort 
strongly fortified. To prevent escape, the bend was 
encircled by a strong detachment under General Cof- 
fee, while the main body, under General Jackson, ad- 
vanced against the works in front These were car- 
ried by assault ; but the Indians, seeing no avenue of 
escape, and disdaining to surrender, continued to fight, 
with desperation, until nearly all were slain. Only 
two or three Indian warriors were taken prisoners. In 
this battle** the power of the Creeks was broken, and 
their few remaining chiefs soon after sent in their sub- 
mission. 

18. 8 With the termination of the British and Indian 
war in the West, and the Indian war in the South, the 
latter extending into the spring of 1814, we now re- 
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* Fort Mims, in Alabama, was on the E. side of Ala- 
fa ama River, about ten miles above its junction with the 
lombigbee, and forty miles N.E. from Mobile. (See 
Map.) 

t TaUvshatekee was on the S. side of Tallushatchee 
(/'reek, near the present village of Jacksonville, in Ben- 
l.^n County. (See Map.) 

X Talladega was a short distance E. from the CToosa 
River, in the present county ofl^alladega, and nearly thirty 
mi 108 south from Fort Strother at Ten Islands (Map.) 

$ ^utossee was situated on the S. bank of the Tallapoosa, 
tv^enty miles from its junction with the Coosa. (Map.) 

II Emucfau was on the W. bank of the Tallapoosa, at 
the mouth of Emucfau Creek, aboi^t thirty-five miles 
S.E. from Talladeiia. (See Map.) 

IT Tokopeka, or Horse Shoe Bend, is about forty miles 
S.£. from Talladega, near tlie N.f;. cojneif of tlie present 
Tallapoosa County. (See Map.) 

14 
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1§13« turn to resume the narrative of events on the northern 

frontier. 
i.whates- II. Events in the North. — 1. *0n the 25th of 
fSuu^' April, General Dearborn, with 1700 men, embarked 
QSa^Dear- ^^ Sackett's Harbor,* on board the fleet of Commodore 
^^Jj Chauncey, with the design of making an attack on 
Yorkjt the capital of Upper Canada, the great depos- 
itory of British military stores, whence the western 
2.whatot- posts were supplied, ^n the 27th the troops landed, 
^*uiMdS^ although opposed at the water's edge by a large force 
of British and Indians, who were soon driven back to 
the garrison, a mile and a half distant. 
». Qiw an 2. 'Led on by General Pike, the troops had already 
thewer^ carried one battery by assault, and were advancing 
un^ Ste against the main works, when the enemy's magazine 
*^orfe*'' blew up, hurling immense quantities of stone and tim- 
ber upon the advancing columns, and killing and 
wounding more than 200 men. The gallant Pike 
was mortally wounded, and the troops were, for a mo- 
ment, thrown into confusion ; but recovering from the 
shock, they advanced upon the town, of which they 
soon gained possession. General Sheaffe escaped with 
the principal part of the regular troops, but lost all his 
baggage, books, and papers, and abandoned public 
property to a large amount. 
^'dS^tSt^ 3. *The object of the expedition having been at- 
•qtuidron tained, the squadron returned to Sackett's Harbor, but 
Toivean ^^^^ ^^^®^ Sailed for the Niagara frontier. »The Brit- 
l^atla^ ish on the opposite Canadian shore, being informed of 
onsaocttVB the departure of the fleet, seized the opportunity of 
^ ^' making an attack on Sackett's Harbor. On the 27th 
of May, their squadron appeared before the town, and 
May 29. ou the moming of the 29th, one thousand troops, com- 
manded by Sir George Prevost, effected a landing. 
e.Thereauit. ^' 'While the advance of the British was checked 
by a small body of regular troops, General Brown ral- 
lied the militia, and directed their march towards the 
landing ; when Sir George Prevost, believing that his 



* SaekeU's Harbor is on the S. side of Black River Bay, at the mouth of Black River, 
and at the eastern extremity of Lake Ontario. 

t York, which has now assumed the early Indian name of TVnwKo, is simat^d on 
the N.W. shore of Lake Ontario, about thirty-five miles N. from Niagara. 
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retreat was about to be cut off, re-embarked his troops 1§13. 
so hastily, as to leave behind most of his wounded. 

5. *0n the very day of the appearance of the British i. what 
before Sackett's Harbor, the American fleet and land JSf^wiJS 
troops made an attack on Fort George, on the Niagara ^%-o^t^^ 
frontier ; which, after a short defence, was abandoned' '*^^j^ 
by the enemy. The British then retreated to the a. May 27. 
heights at the head of Burlington Bay,* closely pur- 
sued by Generals Chandler and Winder at the head 

of a superior force. In a night attack^ on the Amer- b. June «. 
lean camp, the enemy were repulsed with consider- 
able lossj although in the darkness and confusion, 
both Generals Chandler and Winder were taken 
'prisoners. 

6. ^During the remainder of the summer few events 
of importance occurred on the northern frontier. Im- 
mediately after the battle of the Thames, General Har- 
rison, with a part of his regular force, proceeded to 
Buffalo,! where he arrived on the 24tli of October. 
Soon after, he closed his military career by a resig- 
nation of his commission. General Dearborn had 
previously withdrawn from the service, and his com- 
mand had been given to General Wilkinson. 

7. ^General Armstrong, who had recently been ap- 
pointed secretary of war, had planned another invasion 
of Canada. The army of the centre, under the im- 
mediate command of General Wilkinson, and that of 
the North, under General Hampton, were to unite at 
some point on the St. Lawrence, and co-operate for the 
reduction of Montreal. 

8. *After many difficulties and unavoidable delays, 
late in the season the scattered detachments of the army 
of the centre, comprising about 7000 men, embarked* 
from French Creek,J down the St. Lawrence. «The 
progress of the army being impeded by numerous par- 
ties of the enemy on the Canada shore. General Brown 
was landed and sent in advance to disperse them. On 
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* Burlington Bay is at tho western extremity of Lake Ontario, thirty -five miles W. 
from NIagtjra. 

t Buffalo City, N. Y., is situated at the northeastern extremity of Lalce Erie, near 
the outlet of the lalce, and on the N. side of Buffalo Creek, which constitutes its harbor. 

t French Creek enters the St. Lawrence from the S. in Jefferson C!ounty, twenty 
miles N. from Sackett*s Harbor 
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1§13« the 1 1th an engagement occurred near Williamsburg,* 
' in which the Americans lost more than 300 in killed 

and wounded. The British loss was less than 200. 
On the next day the army arrived at St. Regis,! when 
General Wilkinson, learning that the troops expected 
i from PlattsburgJ would be unable to join him, was 

forced to abandon the project of attacking Montreal. 
He then retired with his forces to French Mills,^ where 
he encamped for the winter. 

1. What 9. *In the latter part of the year, a few events de- 
aSredan Serving uotice occurred on the Niagara frontier. In 

^onufrfn December, General McClure, commanding at Fort 

^/^'the Greorge, abandoned* that post on the approach of the 

year? British ; havinfif previously reduced the Canadian vil- 

b Dec w ^^® ®^ Newark II to ashes. »> A few days later, a force 

c Dec. w. of British and Indians surprised and gained possession* 

of Fort Niagara ; and in revenge for the burning of 

Newark, the villages of Youngstown,T Lewiston,** 

Man chester,t land the Indian Tuscarora village J J were 

reduced to ashes. On the 30th, Black Rock and Buf- 

Dec. 80. falo were burned. 

2. whatu III- Naval Events, and Events on the Seacoast. 

a'JmfcH^ — 1- ^During the year 1813, the ocean was the theatre 
■jf^lsm ^^ niany sanguinary conflicts between separate armed 

3 Gi ean ^^^^cls of England and the United States. ^On the 

account qf 24th of February, the sloop of war Hornet, commanded 
heuoa^nthe by Captain Lawrence, engaged** the British brig Pea- 
IhTrmoodc. cock, of about equal force. After a fierce conflict of 
^off^the only fifteen minutes, the Peacock struck her colors, 

marara. displaying, at the same time, a signal of distress. She 

* WilliafMhurg is on the northern shore of the St. Lawrence, ninety miles ttom 
Lake Ontario, and about the same distance S.W. from Montreal. 

t St. Regis Is on the S. bank of the St. Lawrenc«, at the northwestern extremity of 
Franklin County, N. Y., twenty-five miles N.E. from Williamsburg. 

X Plattsburg, the capital of Clinton County, N. Y., is situated mostly on the N. side 
of Saranac River, at its entrance into Cumberland Bay, a small branch of Lake Cham- 
plain. It is about 145 miles, in a direct line, from Albany. 

$ The place called Fretuh Milla, since named Fort Covington, from General Coving- 
ton, who fell at the battle uf Williamsburg, is at the fork of Salmon River, in Frank- 
lin County, nine miles E. from St. Regis. 

II Newark, now called J^iagara, lies at the entrance of Niagara River into Lake On 
tario, opposite Fort Niagara. (See Map, p. 306.) 

IT Youngstown is one mile S. from Fort Niagara. 

** J^ewtston is seven miles S. from Fort Niagara. (See Map, p. 306.) 

tT The village of J^anchester, now called Niagara Falls, is on the American side of 
the "Great Ctttaract," fonrteen miles from Luke Ontario. (Map, p. 306, and p. 319.) 

U The Thucarora Village is three or four miles E. from Le>^ Iston. (See Map, p. 3b& ) 
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was found to be sinking rapidly, and although the 1§1«I* 
greatest exertions were made to save her crew, she — — 
went down in a few minutes, carrying with her nine 
British seamen, and three brave and generous Amer- 
icans. 

2. *The tide of fortune, so long with the Americans, i. what ae- 
now turned in favor of the British. On the return of giSmlf'm 
Captain Lawrence to the United States, he was pro- ^^^ 
moted to the command of the frigate Chesapeake, then ^^J^J^ 
lying in Boston harbor. With a crew of newly en sfumnanJ 
listed men, partly foreigners, he hastily put to sea on 

the 1st of June, in search of the British frigate Shan- 
non ; which, with a select crew, had recently appeared ] 
off the coast, challenging any American frigate of equal 
force to meet her. On the same day the two vessels June i, 
met, and engaged with great fury. In a few minutes 
every officer who could take command of the Ches- 
apeake was either killed or wounded; the vessel, 
greatly disabled in her rigging, became entangled with 
the Shannon ; the enemy boarded, and, after a short, 
but bloody struggle, hoisted the British flag. 

3. *The youthful and intrepid Lawrence, who, by 2. wkat u 
his previous victory and magnanimous conduct, had capt^to- 
become the favorite of the nation, was mortally wound- JS^Senant 
ed early in the action. As he* was carried below, he ^^^<»»'^^ 
issued his last heroic order, " Don^t give up the ship ;" 

words which are consecrated to his memory, and which 

have become the motto of the American' navy. The 

bodies of Captain Lawrence and Lieutenant Ludlow — 

the second in command — ^were conveyed to Halifax, 

where they were interred with appropriate civil and ! 

military honors ; and no testimony of respect that was 

due to their memories was left unpaid. 

4. 80n the 14th of August, the American brig Ar- Aug. u. 
gus, after a successful cruise in the British Channel, in a. wnatia 
which she captured more than twenty English vessels, ^^2? 
was herself captured, afler a severe combat, by the brig fwicSft 
Pelican, a British vessel of about equal force. *In 4. q^^ 
September following, the British brig Boxer surren- ^JSS'SS' 
dered» to the American brig Enterprise, near the coast ^Jf^^ 
of Maine, after an engagement of forty minutes. The manSni^ 
commanders of both vesseb fell in the action, and were ** ^^^ *• 
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interred beside each other at Portland, with military 
honors. 

5. ^During the summer, Captain Porter, of the frig- 
ate Essex, after a long and successful cruise in the 
Atlantic, visited the Pacific Ocean, where he captured 
a great number of British vessels. Early in the fol- 
lowing year, the Essex was captured* in the harbor of 
Valparaiso,* by a British frigate and sloop of superior 
force. *The numerous privateers, which, during this 
year, as well as the former, visited all parts of the 
world, and seriously annoyed the British shipping, in 
general sustained the high character which the Amer- 
ican flag had already gained for daring and intrepidity, 
and generous treatment of the vanquished. 

6. ^Meanwhile, on the seacoast, a disgraceful war of 
havoc and destruction was carried on by large detach- 
ments from the British navy. Most of the shipping in 
Delaware Bay was destroyed. Early in the season, a 
British squadron entered the Chesapeake, and plun- 
dered and burned several villages. At Hampton,! the 
inhabitants were subjected to the grossest outrages from 
the brutal soldiery. The blockade of the northern 

ports fell into the hands of Commo- 
dore Hardy, a brave and honorable 
officer, whose conduct is pleasingly 
contrasted with that of the comman- 
der of the squadron in the Chesapeake. 

SECnON IV. 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF 1814. 

DIVISIONa 

1. Bvmta on the Niagara JProntier,^TL Events in 
the vicinity of Lake Clianiplain. — III. Events 
on the Atlantic CoasL—IV, EvenUin the South, 
and Close of the War, 

wmeevenie ^ EvENTS ON THE NiAGARA FRONTIER. 1. *A fcW 

o/jruiian cvents of Indian warfare, which occurred in the early 
b.sSJ jriik part of this year, have already been narrated^ in the 
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* Valparaiso^ the principal port of Chili, ia on a hay of the Pacific Ocean, sixty miles 
N.W. from Santiago. 

t Hampton^ in Virginia, is sitaated north of James River, near its month, and on the 
W. aide of Hampton River, ahont a mile from its entrance into Hampton Roads. 
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previous section. »Early in the season, 2000 men, 
under General Brown, were detached from the army 
of General Wilkinson, ad marched to Sackett^s Har- 
bor, but were soon after ordered to the Niagara fron- 
tier, in contemplation of another invasion of Canada. 

2. *Early on the morning of the 3d of July, Gen- 
erals Scott and Ripley, at the head of about 3000 men, 
crossed the Niagara River, and surprised and took pos- 
session of Fort Erie* without opposition. On the fol- 
lowing day. General Brown advanced with the main 
body of his forces to Chippeway ;t where the enemy, 
under General Riall, were intrenched in a strong po- 
sition. On the morning of the 5th, General Riall ap- 
peared before the American camp, and the two armies 
met in the open field ; but after a severe battle, the 
enemy withdrew to their intrenchments, with a loss in 
killed, wounded, and missing, of about 500 men. The 
total American loss was 338. 

3. 'General Riall, after his defeat, fell back upon 
Q,ueenstown,and thence to Burlington Heights, J where 
he was strongly reinforced by General Drummond, 
who assumed the command. The Americans ad- 
vanced and encamped near the Falls of Niagara,^ 
About sunset on the evening of the 25th, the enemy 
again made their appearance, and the two armies en- 
gaged at Lundy*s Lane,] within a short distance of the 
Falls, where was fought the most obstinate battle tha 
occurred during the war. 
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* Fort Erie is on the Canada side of Magara River, neariy opposite Black Rock 
(See Map, p. 300.) 

t Chippeway tillage is on the W. bank of NiaKara River, vie. or Niagara palt.s. 
at the Diouth of Chippeway Creek, two miles S. fruoi the 
rhils, and sixteen miles N. from Fort Erie. The battle of 
Jnly 5th was fought in the plain on the S. side of the creek. 
(See Map ; also Map, p. 306.) 

t BurUv^rton Hei^kU lie W. and 8. of Boilington Bay. 
(See Note, p. 316.) 

% The Falls ofJ^iofartk, between Lakes Erie and Onta- 
rio, are probably the greatest natural curiosity in the world. 
The mighty volaine of water which forms the outlet of 
Lakes Superior, -Michigan, Huron, and Erie, is here precip- 
itated over a precipice 160 feet high, with a roar like that 
of thunder, which may be heard, at times, to the dlstHiice 
of fifteen or twenty miles. Hie Falls are about twenty 
miles N. from Lake Brie, and fourteen S. from Lake On- 
tario. (See Map ; also Map, p. 306.) 

II Lundy'M Lane, then an obscure road, is about half a 
mUe N.W. from the Falls. (See Map ) 
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1814* 4. 'General Scott, leading the advance, first engaged 
1 atvemn ^^® enemy, and contended lor an hour against a force 
^'f^M^i^ greatly his superior ; when both parties were rein- 
partqftlL forced by the main bodies of the two armies, and the 
** battle was renewed with increased fury. Major Jes- 

sup, in the mean time, had fallen upon the ilank and 
rear of the enemy ; and, in the darkness, General Rial! 
and his suite were made prisoners. As the British 
artillery, placed on an eminence, sorely annoyed the 
Americans in every part of the field, it becan>e evident 
that the victory depended upon carrying the battery. 
» QTthe 5. •Colonel Miller was asked if he could storm the 
ifu^]^& battery. "'I can try, sir,** was the laconic answer. 
baturif. Placing himself at the head of his regiment, he ad- 
vanced steadily up the ascent, while every dis- 
charge of the enemy's cannon and musketry rapidly 
thinned his ranks. But nothing could restrain the 
impetuosity of his men, who, in a desperate charge, 
firained possession of the battery ; and the American 
line was immediately formed upon the ground pre- 
viously occupied by the enemy. 
ivrhMfuf 6. *The attention of both armies was now directed 
^Sm?r to this position ; and three desperate and sanguinary 
SJui^'/fc efibrts were made by the whole British force to regain 
^MhiuSi ^t, but without success. In the third attempt General 
Drummond was wounded, when his forces, beaten back 
with a heavy loss, were withdrawn ; and the Amer- 
icans were left in quiet possession of the field. The 
British force engaged in this action was about 5Q0O 
men, nearly one- third greater than that of the Amer- 
ican. The total loss of the former was 878 men, of 
the latter 858. 
4 wjmt '^' *^^^®''^^s Brown and Scott having been wound- 
rtj^<^- ed, the command devolved upon General Ripley, who 
TPiacc^and deemed it prudent to retire to Fort Erie ; where, oa. 
fSuiwe^tm the 4th of August, he was besieged by Greneral Drum- 
//offi'S mond, at the head of 5000 men. Soon after. General 
Jt'/aS ami- Graines arrived at the fort, and being the senior officer, 
ptii^J took the command. Early on the morning of the 15th, 
the enemy made an assault upon the fort, but were 
repulsed with a loss of nearly a thousand men. 

8. On the 17th of September, General Brown having 
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previously resumed the command, a successful sortie 1§14* 
was made from the fort, and the advanced works of the 
besiegers were destroyed. The enemy soon after re- 
tired to Fort George, on learning that General Izard 
was approaching from Plattsburg, with reinforcements 
for the American army. In November, Fort Erie was 
abandoned* and destroyed, and the American troops, ». not. s. 
recrossing the river, went into winter quarters at Buf- 
falo,»» Black Rock,« and Batavia.* ^ n. p. 315. 

II. Events in the ViciNrrY op Lake Champlain. — l'^^^^ 
1. *Late in February, General Wilkinson broke up 'thsmove- 
his winter quarters at French Mills,** and removed his SSl^mi- 
army to Plattsburg. In March, he penetrated into Can- ^SXtS" 
ada, and attacked* a body of the enemy posted at La ^ seT^w 
CoUe,t on the Sorel ; but being repulsed with consid- «. Marckaii 
erable loss, he again returned to Plattsburg, where he 
was soon after superseded in command by General 
Izard. 

2. »ln August, General Izard was despatched to the %w?uu 
Niagara frontier with 5000 men, leaving General ^^{H 
Macomb in command at Plattsburg with only 1500. ^J"^ 
The British in Canada having been strongly reinforced <?««• ^«»"<*' 
by the veterans who had served under Wellington, in 
Europe, early in September Sir George Prevost ad- 
vanced against Plattsburg, at the head of 14,000 men, 

and at the same time an attempt was made to destroy 
the American flotilla on Lake Champlain, commanded 
by Commodore MacDonough. 

3. K>n the 6th of September, the enemy arrived at z.aivem 
Plattsburg. The troops of General Macomb withdrew ZKS* 
across the Saranac ;' and, during four days, withstood ^S^^J^ 
all the attempts of the enemy to force a passage. About p^^^Jf 
eight o'clock on the morning of the 11th, a general tN.p.swi 
cannonading was commenced on the American works; ^^^ "• 
and, soon after, the British fleet of Commodore Dow- 

nie bore down and engaged that of Commodore Mac- 
Donough, lying in the harbor. After an action of two 

* Batavia, the capital of Genesee County-, N. Y., Is sltoated on Tonawanda Creek, 
about forty miles N.E. from Bnfl&lo. 

t La CoUe, on the W. l»nlc of the Sorel, is the first town In Canada N. of the Can- 
itda line. La CoUe Mill, where the principal battle occurred, wai three miles N. from 
the village of Odeltown. 

14* 
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1§14. hours, the guns of the enemy's squadron wore silenced, 
^—^~- and most of their vessels captured/ 
5i waSS^ ^' ''^^^ battle on the land continued until nightfall. 
i/jyrosTMt Three desperate but unsuccessful attempts were made 
qf uie ac- hy the British to cross the stream, and storm the Amer- 
'^umdi^. lean works. After witnessing the capture of the fleet, 
the efforts of the enemy relaxed, and, at dusk, they 
I commenced a hasty retreat ; leaving behind their sick 

i and wounded, together with a large quantity of military 

j stores. The total British loss, in killed, wounded, pris- 

oners, and deserters, was estimated at 2500 men. 
luwfuu IIL Events on the Atlantic Coast. — 1. *On the 
JJ5JS w» return of spring the British renewed their practice of 
'thtrSufn P^^ty plundering on the waters of the Chesapeake, and 
qfipring? made frequent inroads on the unprotected settlements 
Auf. It. along its Dorders. ^On the 19th of August, the British 
hid^thi S^^^^^h Ross, landed at Benedict, on the Patuxent,* with 
landiMani 5000 men, and commenced his march towards Washing- 
^lum? ton. *The American flotilla, under Commodore Beir- 
Amerim ^^Y) ^Y^^S farther up the river was abandoned and burned. 
jiotmaj 2. 'Instead of proceeding directly to Washington, 
lcwum5 the enemy passed higher up the Patuxent, and ap- 
%^S^ proached the city by the way of Bladensburg.f Here 
JSuimt ^ stand was made,* but the militia fled after a short 
°Biad^^ resistance ; although a body of seamen and marines, 
^8«^ ft under Commodore Barney, maintained their ground 
'whl^ until they were overpowered by numbers, and the 
a. Aug. M. commodore taken prisoner. The enemy then proceed- 
ed to Washington, burned the capitol, president s house, 
and many other buildings, after which they made a 
hasty retreat to their shipping. 
)iJM*intS ^- *^" ^^^ mean time, another portion of the fleet as- 
wMintimt, cended the Potomac, and, on the 29th, reached Alex- 
porHon <f audria; J the inhabitants of which were obliged to pur- 
theAeet q)^^^q ^jje preservation of their city from pillage and 
burning, by the surrender of all the merchandise in the 
town, and the shipping at the wharves. 

* The Patuaaemt Elver enters the Chesapeake ft-om the N.W., twenty miles N. froni 
\he mouth of the Potomac. Benedict is on the W. bank of the Patuxent, twenty-flv« 
luiles from its mouth, and thirty-five miles 8.E. from Washington, 
t BlOrdenalturg \& six miles N.E. from Washington. (See Map, p. 296.) 
% Alexandria^ included in the District of Columbia until 1846, is on the W. bank of 
tl»o Potomac, seven miles below Washington. (See Map, p. 296.) 
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4. * After the successful attack on Washington, Gen- 1814. 
eral Ross sailed up the Chesapeake ; and, on the 12th i. what far- 

. of September, landed at North Point,* fourteen miles ^^]^' 
from Baltimore ; and immediately commenced his ««», and 
march towards the city. In a slight skirmish General foiioioedhi» 
Ross was killed, but the enemy, under the command of ^ see^Map. 
Colonel Brooke, continued the march, and a battle of *»®*®^- 
one hour and twenty minutes was fought with a body 
of militia under General Strieker. The militia then 
retreated in good order to the defences of the city, 
where the enemy made their appearance the next 
morning.*' b.sept.w. 

5. «By this time, the fleet had advanced up the Pa- j. mveaH 
tapsco,* and commenced a bombardment on Fort J^SS*' 
McHenry,t which was continued during the day, and j^H&Hry. 
most of the following night, but without making any 8e^t is. u. 
unfavorable impression, either upon the strength of the 

work, or the spirit of the garrison. •The land forces g. what u 
of the enemy, after remaining all day in front of the •JJiSii/?* 
American works, and making many demonstrations of 
attack, silently withdrew early the next morning,** and c. sept h. 
during the following night, embarked on board their 
shipping. 

6. *In the mean time, the coasts of New England «• ^« <» 
lid not escape the ravages o( war. Formidable squad- S^toaron 
rons were kept up before the ports of New York, New ^NewEn^ 
London, and Boston ; and a .vast quantity of shipping ^^^ 
fell into the hands of the enemy. In August, Stoning- 

tonj was bombarded** by Commodore Hardy, and sev- dAug. t,i«, 
«;ral attempts were made to land, which were success- $,m^^en 
fully opposed by the militia. ^SSmtHtu 

IV. Events in the South, and Close op the War. "^^Jf^^^^ 
—1. •During the month of August, several British toulkdm- 
ships of war arrived at the Spanish port of Pensacola, ^ySu^ 

took possession of the forts, with the vicinitt or Baltimore. 



* The Patapseo River enters Chesapeake Bay 
Trom the N. W., almut eighty-five miles N. from 
the mouth of the Potomac. (See Map.) 

t Fbrt Mcffenry is on the W. side of the fen- 
trance to Baltimore Harbor, about two miles be- 
low the city. (See Map.) 

X The vi11n|;e of Stonington^ attacked by the en- 
emy, is on a narrow peninsula extending into the 
Sound, twelve miles £. firom New London. 
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1814. consent of the authorities, and fitted out an expedition 

against Fort Bowyer,* commanding the entrance ta 

the bay and harbor of Mobile.f After the loss of sr 
ship of war, and a considerable number of n>en in 

a. Fort at- killed and wounded,* the armament returned to Pen 
'iSlSSi.T sacola. 

I. What torn 2. 'Greneral Jackson, then commanding at the South 

^fai after having remonstrated in vain with the governoi 

jaeie$on? q| Pensacola, for affording shelter and protection to the 

enemies of the United States, inarched against the 

b. Not. t. place. Stormed*' the town, and compelled the British to 
«. How. 8. evacuate* Florida. Returning to his head-quarters at 

Mobile, he received authentic information that prep- 
arations were making for a formidable invasion of 
Louisiana, and an attack on New Orleans. 
a. D«j. 2. 3. *HLe immediately repaired* to that city, which he 
%, What it found in a state* of confusion and alarm. By his ex- 
aniwa in ertious, order and confidence were restored ; the militia 
j2tn», ATut were organized ; fortifications were erected ; and, final- 
f,^aii^a ly> martial law was proclaimed; which, although a 
•'jg^^y violation of the constitution, was deemed indispensable 
• for the safety of the country, and a measure justified by 
necessity. 
8. Of the 4. KDn the 5th of December a large British squad- 
SteBHtifh ron appeared off* the harbor of Pensacola, and on the 
Sndmem- 10th entered Lake Borgne,J the nearest avenue of ap- 
*Sf Lofa? proach to New Orleans. Here^ a small squadron of 
Borgtu? American gun-boats, under Lieutenant Jones, was at- 
tacked, and after a sanguinary conflict, in which the 
killed and wounded of the enemy exceeded the whole 
e. D«c. H. number of the Americans, was compelled to surrender.' 
i.whatoc' 5. *0n the 22d of December, about 2400 of the 
thtlaycmd enemy reached the Mississippi, nine miles below New 
Swi^? Orleans,& where, on the following night, they were 
surprised by an unexpected and vigorous attaclc upon 
their camp, which they succeeded in repelling, after a 
loss of 400 men in killed and wounded. 



* Fbrt Bowyer, now called Fbrt Morgan, h (m Mobile Point, on the E. side ftf the 
entrance to Mobile Bay, thirty miles S. from Mobile. 

t Mobile, in Alabama, is on the W. side of the river of the same name, near its en 
trance into Mobile Bay. (See Map, p. 313.) 

t The entrance to this lake or bay is about sixty miles N.E. from New Orleans 
(See also Notes on p. 193.) 

$ For a description of AVto Orleans see Note, pafe 391. 
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6. 'Jackson now withdrew his troops to his intrench- 
ments, four miles below the city. On the 28th of De- 
cember and 1st of January, these were rigorously can- 
nonaded by the enemy, but without success. On the 
morning of the 8th of Januar}*^, General Packenham, 
the commander-in-chief of the British, advanced against 
the American intrenchments with the main body of his 
army, numbering more than 12,000 men. 

7. ^Behind their breastworks of cotton bales, which 
no balls could penetrate, 6000 Americans, mostly mi- 
litia, but the best marksmen in the land, silently await- 
ed the attack. When the advancing columns had ap- 
proached within reach of the batteries, they were met 
by an incessant and destructive cannonade ; but clos- 
ing their ranks as fast as they were opened, they con- 
tinued steadily to advance, until they came within 
reach of the American musketry and rifles. The ex- 
tended American line now presented one vivid stream 
of fire, throwing the enemy into confusion, and cover- 
ing the plain with the wounded and the dead. 

8. 'In an attempt to rally his troops. General Pack- 
enham was killed ; General Gibbs, the second in com- 
mand, was mortally wounded, and General Keene 
severely. The enemy now fled in dismay from the 
certain death which seemed to await them ; no one 
was disposed to issue an order, nor would it have been 
obeyed had any been given. General Lambert, on 
whom the command devolved, being unable to check 
the flight of the troops, retired to his encampment, 
leaving 700 dead, and more than 1000 wounded, on 
the field of battle. The loss of the Americans was only 
seven killed and six wounded. The whole British 
army hastily withdrew and retreated to their shipping. 

9. *This was the last important action of the war on 
the land. The rejoicings of victory were speedily fol- 
lowed by the welcome tidings that a treaty of peace 
between the United States and Great Britain had been 
concluded in the previous December. A little later 
the war lingered on the ocean, closine there, as on the 
land, with victory adorning the laurels of the republic. 
In February, the Constitution captured the Cyane and 
the Levant off the Island of Madeira ;• and in March, 
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1§15« the Hornet captured the brig Penguin, off the coast of 
Brazil. The captured vessels, in both cases, were 
stronger in men and in guns than the victors. 
1814. ^^' *'^^® opposition of a portion of the federal party 
a. See p. 807. to the War has already been mentioned.* The dissat- 
JJ^5^//£ isfaction prevailed somewhat extensively throughout 
^poi/^ton the New England States ; and, finally, complaints were 
fro/ party made, that the general government, looking upon the 
ofU <fSe New England people with uncalled-for jealousy, did 
iSrSumy^ not afford them that protection to which their burthen 
^^giaiSi of the expenses of the war entitled them. They like- 
p**»p^^ wise complained that the war was badly managed ; 
and some of the more zealous opponents oi the admin- 
istration proposed, that not only the militia, but the 
revenue also, of the New England States, should be 
retained at home for their own defence. 
t.whatcon' 11. ^Finally, in December, 1814, a convention of 
*S5S^ delegates appointed by the legislatures of Massachu- 
^^iw^ setts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, an,d a partial 
^fim?^' representation from Vermont and New Hampshire, 
assembled at Hartford, for the purpose of considering 
the grievances of which the people complained, and 
for devising some measures for their redress. 
8.B(w«w 12. 'The convention was denounced in the severest 
SmrSgSrd- terms, by the friends of the administration, who branded 
jHend^ it With odium, as giving encouragement to the enemy, 
Sfrofton? ^'^^ ^s being treasonable to the general government 
i.what is * I'he proceedings of the convention, however, were not 
^M^ln^a ^^ objectionable as many anticipated ; its most impott- 
</J^<jj«- ant measure being the recommendation of several 
amendments to the constitution, and a statement of 
grievances, many of which were real, but which ne- 
cessarily arose out of a state of war. 'As the news of 
peace arrived soon after the adjournment of the con- 
vention, the causes of disquiet were^ removed ; but 
party feelings had become deeply embittered, and, to 
this diy, the words, " Hartford Convention," are, with 
. ^.- . many, a term of reproach. 

6. What U .^Ti !*•* «/->«j •• r 

•aidf^th^ 13. «In the month of August, 1814, commissioners from 
^iSSe 1 Great Britain and the United States assembled at Ghent,* 

* Ohent, the capital of E. Flanders, in Belgium, is on the River Scheldt, about thirty 
■lUes N.W. firom Brussels. Numerous canals divide the city into about thirty islands. 
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in Flanders, where a treaty of peace was conclu- 1 81 4. 
ded, and signed on the 24th of December following. "DecTaT" 
'Upon the subjects for which the war had been pro- i. or the 
fessedly declared, — the encroachments upon American ^iSuo'the^ 
commerce, and the impressment of American seamen ^'^^^ 
under the pretext of their being British subjects, the 
treaty, thus concluded, was silent. The causes of the 
former, however, had been mostly removed by the ter- 
mination of the European war ; and Great Britain had 
virtually relinquished her pretensions to the latter. 

War with Algiers. — 1. ^Scarcely had the war sLWhatied 
with England closed, when it became necessary for wufi ai- 
the United States to commence another, for the pro- ^^*^ 
tection of American commerce and seamen against 
Algerine piracies. 'From the time of the treaty with z. how had 
Algiers, in 1795, up to 1812, peace had been preserved ^^J^ 
to the United States by the payment of an annual 
tribute. *In July of the latter year, the dey, believing i.whatad- 
that the war with England would render the United "iTmt^ 
States unable to protect their commerce in the Medi- JSSn^*^ 
terranean, extorted from the American consul, Mr. ^^i^j 
Lear, a large sum of money, as the purchase of his 
freedom, and the freedom or American citizens then 
in Algiers, and then cl)mmenced a piratical warfare 
against all American vessels that fell in the way of his 
cruisers. The crews of the vessels taken were con- 
demned to slavery. 

2. *In May, 1815, a squadron under Commodore 1815. 
Decatur sailed for the Mediterranean, where the naval ^ii^iScSn 
force of the dey was cruising for American vessels. On ^^^j 
the 1 7th of June, Decatur fell in with the frigate of the 
admiral of the Algerine squadron, of forty-six guns, and 
after a running fight of twenty minutes, captured her, 
killing thirty, among whom was the admiral, and 
taking more than 400 prisoners. Two days later, he 
captured a frigate of twenty-two guns and 180 men, 
after which he proceeded* with his squaJ^'on to the a. Amved 
bay of Algiers. Here a treaty*' was dictat*. I to the b. Treaty 
dey, who found himself under the humiliating neces- 'JJ^l^ao.'* 
sity of releasing the American prisoners in his posses- 
sion ; and of relinquishing all future claims to tribute 
from the United States. 
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3. 'Decatur then proceeded to Tunis, and thence to 
Tripoli, and from both of these powers demanded and 
obtained the payment of large sums of money, for vio- 
lations of neutrality during the recent war with Eng- 
land. ^The exhibition of a powerful force, and the 
prompt manner in which justice was demanded and 
enforced from the Barbary powers, not only gave future 
security to American commerce in the Mediterranean, 
but increased the reputation of the American navy, and 
elevated the national character in the eyes of Europe. 

4. 'The charter of the former national bank having 
expired in 181 1, early in 1816 a second national bank, 
called the Bank of the United States, was incorporated,* 
with a capital of thirty-five millions of dollars, and a 
charter to continue in force twenty years. *In De- 
cember, Indiana* became an independent state, and 
was admitted into the Union. In the election held in 
the autumn of 1816, James Monroe, of Virginia, was 
chosen president, and Daniel D. Tompkins, of New 
York, vice-president of the United States. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MONROE'S ADMINISTRATION', 



-^ FBOM MABOH 4, 1817, TO MASOH 4, 1826. 



1, During the war, the prices 
of commodities had been high, 
and numerous manufacturing es- 
tablishments had sprung up ; but 
at the close of the war the coun- 
try was inundated with foreign 



* INDIANA, one of the Western States, contains an area of abont 86,000 dquare 
miles. The southeastern part of the state, bordering on the Ohio, is hillf, but the 
southwestern is level, and is covered with a heavy growth of timber. N.W. of the 
Wabash the country is generally level, but near Lake Michigan are numerous sand 
hills, some of which are bare, and others covered with a growth of pine. The prairie 
lands on the Wabash and other streams have a deep and rich soU. Indiana vr&n first 
settled at Vincennes, by the French, about the year ll30. 
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goods, prices fell, and the ruin of most of the rival tSiy* 
establishments in the United States was the conse-" 
quence. 

2. *But although the return of peace occasioned i. ivhat u 
these serious embarrassments to the mercantile interests, 'culture and 
it at once gave a new impulse to agriculture. Thou- J^ni'^^^tL 
eands of citizens, whose fortunes had been reduced by «m«''"y^ 
the war, sought to improve them where lands were 
cheaper and more fertile than on the Atlantic coast ; 

he numerous emigrants who flocked to the American 
shores, likewise sought a refuge in the unsettled re- [ 

gions of the West ; and so rapid was the increase of \ 

population, that within ten years from the peace with 
England, six new states had grown up in the recent 
wilderness. 

3. 2ln December, 1817, the Mississippi Territory* a. see p. an. 
was divided, and the western portion of it admitted ^mtaw> 
into the Union, as the State of Mississippi.* The east- ^S^. 
ern portion was formed into a territorial government, *8i7? 
and called Alabama Territory. During the same 
month, a piratical establishment that had been formed 

on Amelia Island,! by persons claiming to be acting 
under the authority of some of the republics of South 
America, for the purpose of liberating the Floridas 
from the dominion of Spain, was broken up by the 
United States. A similar establishment at Galveston,^ 
on the coast of TexEis, was likewise suppressed. 

4.-«In the latter part of 1817, the Seminole Indians, ^-^^^ 
and a few of the Creeks, commenced depredations on given (^ 
the frontiers of Georgia and Alabama. General Graines ^mths 
was first sent out to reduce the Indians; but his force ^aSnSwiu 
being insufficient. General Jackson was ordered »» to ^V^^l. 
take the field, and to call on the governors of the ad- 
jacent states for such additional forces as he might 
deem requisite. 

* MISSISSIPPI, one of the Sonthern States, contains an area of about 48,000 square 
miles. Ttie region tmrdering on the Gulf of Mexico is mostly a sandy, level pine fore«t. 
Farther north the soil is rich, the country more elevated, and the climate generally 
healthy. The margin of the Mississippi River consists of inundated swamps covered 
with a large growth of timber. The first settlement in the state was formed at Natches, 
by the French, in 1716. 

t Amelia Taland is at the northeastern extremity of the coast of Florida. 

X Galveston is an island on which is a town of the same name. Iving at the month 
of Galveston Bay, seventy-five miles S.W. from the mouth of the Sabine River. 
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181 §• 5. 'General Jackson, however, instead of calling on 
YQi^ion '^^^ governors, addressed a circular to the patriots of 
^^^^^ West Tennessee ; one thousand of whom immediately 

a^'iiiSS. P^^^^ ^^*^* -^^ *^^ ^®*^ °^ ^^^ troops, he then marched 

•on!.w»<n. mto the Indian territory, which he overran without op- 

v^buLiin position. Deeming it necessary to enter Florida for 

cSm^e^df ^^® subjugation of the Seminoles, he marched upon St. 
^'d^f^/iue Mark's,* a feeble Spanish post, of which he took pos- 

*ni'^*aJS' session, removing the Spanish authorities and troops 

Ambruter. to Pensacola. A Scotchman and an Englishman, 

a. N. p. 94. Arbuthnot and Ambrister, having fallen into his hands, 

were accused of inciting the Indians to hostilities, tried 
by a court-martial, and executed. 

b. Mayai. 6. *He afterwards seized •» Pensacola itself; and, 
^^(^vL ^^ving reduced* the fortress of the Barancas,* sent the 
^^^^ Spanish authorities and troops to Havanna. 'Thepro- 
8. iioio toer* ceedings of General Jackson, in the prosecution of this 
fy^J^om. ^^^i ha.ye been the subject of much animadversion. 
'^'geS^daiT '^^^ subject was extensively debated in congress, du- 
ring the session of 1818-19, but the conduct of the 
general met the approbation of the president; and a 
resolution of censure, in the house, was rejected by a 
large majority. 

Jm^jh- 7. *In August, 1818, lUinoist, which had been 
"***•' taken from Indiana Territory in 1809, adopted a state 

constitution, and in December was admitted into the 
1 Qi Q Union. In the same year, Alabama:^ became a State. 
6. 0/ Batt *I^ February, 1819, the United States obtained from 
«^;^«f Spain a cession of East and West Florida ; but the 
treaty was not finally ratified by the King of Spain 
•.o/Jfa^^ until October, 1820. "Early in 1820, the province 
lO/^U. ^j- lyiaing^^ which had been connected with Massa- 
chusetts since 1652, was separated from it, and be- 
came an independent State. 

* This fortress is on the west side of the entrance into Pensacola Bay. 

t ILLINOIS, having the Mississippi River on her western border, the Ohio on the 
Boathern, the Wabash on the east, and Lake Michigan on the north-east, is very 
favorably situated for internal trade ; and in agrlcnltaral eapabilities she is not sur- 
passed by any state in the Union. ^ ,^ ^ 

X ALABAMA. The southern part of the state, which borders on the Gulf of 
Mexico, is low and level, sandv and barren ; the middle portions are somewhat hilly, 
Interspersed with fertile prairies ; the north is broken, and somewhat mooutainoas. 

g For a description of ifa^^ see Note, p. 81. 
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8. ^Missouri had previously applied for aStmssion. 1S20. 
A proposition in congress, to prohibit the introduction ^ ^^^^^ ^' 
of slavery into the new state, arrayed the South against *^°{/^ 
the North, the slaveholding against the non-slavehold- the Missouri 
ing states, and the whole subject of slavery became the **^'*^ 
exciting topic of debate throughout the Union, s^^j^e 1821. 
Ml««ouri question was finally settled by a compromise, the^^uon 
which tolerated slavery in Missouri, but otherwise pro- • ««''^^ 
hihited it in all the territory of the tlnited States north 

and west of the northern limits of Arkansas ; and in 
August, 1821, Missouri* became the twenty-fourth 
state in the Union. 

9. *At the expiration of Mr. Monroe's term of office, 9.wfuuu 
lie was re-elected with great unanimity. Mr. Tomp- presidentua 
kins was again elected vice-president. *An alarming ^^iSi? 
system of piracy having grown up in the West Indies, *JJQj*5J 
during the year 1822 a small naval force was sent ^^f^^ 
there, which captured and destroyed upwards of twenty 1322. 
piratical vessels, on the coast of Cuba. In the follow- 

mg year, Commodore Porter, with a larger force, com- 1823. 
pletely broke up the retreats of the pirates in those 
seas ; but many of them sought other hiding places, 
whence, at an Eifter period, they renewed their dep- 
redations. 

10. »The summer of 1824 was distinguished by the 1824. 
arrival of the venerable Lafayette, who, at the age of b. gw»« «» 
nearly seventy, and after the lapse of almost half a cen- SSrisir of 
Xuxy from the period of his military career, came to re- ^^liud 
visit the country of whose freedom and happiness he ®'^^' 
had been one of the most honored and beloved found- 
ers. His reception* at New York, his tour through all a. hxig. 1824. 
the states of the* Union, embracing a journey of more 

than ^ve thousand miles, and his final departure* from b.septi835. 
Washington, in an American frigate prepared for his 
accommodation, were all signalized by every token of 

♦ MISSOURI, one of the Western States, contains an area of about 64,000 square 
miles. This state presents a groat variety of surface and of soil. Tlie southeastern 
piirl of the state has a very extensive tract of low, marshy country, al>ounding hi lakes 
and liable to inundations. The hilly country, N. and W. of this, and south of the Mis 
souri River, is mostly a barren region, but celebrated for its numerous mhieral treas- 
ures, iwirticularly those of lead and of iron. In the interior and western portions of 
the state, barren and fertile tracts of hill and prairie land, with heavy forests and nu- 
merous rivers, present a diversified and beautiftil landscape. The country N. of the 
Missouri is delightftiUy rolling, highly fertile, and has been emphatically styled '*tho 
garden of the West.*' 
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1825. respect that could be devised for doing honor to the 
" Nation's Guest." 



I. whatis 1 1. »The election of a successor to Mr. Monroe was 
^aifeit^ai attended with more than usual excitement, owing to 
^^mi^ the number of candidates in the field. Four were pre- 
sented for the suffrages of the people : Adams in the 
East, Cravvford in the South, Jackson and Clay in the 
West. As no candidate received a majority of the 
electoral votes, the choice of pfesident devolved upon 
the house of representatives, which decided in favor of 
Mr. Adams. Mr. Calhoun, of South Carohna, had 
been chosen vice-president, by the people. 




CHAPTER VI. 

Q. ADAMS'S ADMINISTRATION, 

raOM MABGH 4, 1826) TO MAXOH 4, 1829. 



9, Q. ADAMS. 



1. 'During the period of Mr. 
Adams's administration, peace was 
preserved with foreign nations; 
domestic quiet prevailed; the 
country rapidly increased in pop- 
2.whntwM ulation and wealth; and, like every era of peace and 
(he country prosperity, few events of national importance do- 
*^^r curred, requiring a recital on the page of history, 
s. What u 2. 'A controversy between the national government 
SiS^!^ ond the state of Georgia, in relation to certain lands 
"^to?^" ^^^ ^y *^® Creek nation, at one time occasioned some 
anxiety, but was finally settled without disturbing the 
peace of the Union. After several attempts on the 
part of Georgia, to obtain possession of the Creek ter- 
ritory, in accordance with treaties made with portions 
of the tribe, the national government purchased the 
residue of the lands for the benefit of Georgia, which 
1701. settled the controversy. 

4. whait 3. *0n the 4th of July, 1826, the fiftieth anniversary 
^^'Si of American independence, occuijred the deaths of the 
j^tl^f two venerable ex-presidents, John Adams and Thomas 
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Jefferson. *Both had been among the first to resist 18a6> 
the high-handed measures of Great Britain; both i.whatr«. 
were members of the early colonial congresses ; the SSdtiS^ 
former nominated Washington as the commander-in- ^fS^ 
chief of the army, and the latter drew up the oele- ^^'ISSStT 
brated Declaration of Independence. 

4. Each had served his country in its hignest sta- 
tion ; and although one was at the head of the federal, 
and the other of the anti-federal party, both were equally 
sincere advocates of liberty, and each equally charita- 
ble towards the sentiments of the other. The peculiar 
circumstances of their death, added to their friendship 
while living, and the conspicuous and honorable parts 
which they acted in their country's history, would seem 
to render it due to their memories, that the early ani- 
mosities, and now inappropriate distinctions of their 
respective parties, should be buried with them. 

5. *The presidential election of 1828 was attended 1828. 
with an excitement and zeal in the respective parties, ^odS^tH 
to which no former election had furnished a parallel. ^^^^^^^ 
The opposing candidates were Mr. Adams and Gen- 
eral Jackson. In the contest, which, from the first 

was chiefly of a personal nature, not only the publi 
acts, but even the private lives of both die aspirants 
were closely scanned, and every error, real or sup- 
posed, placed in a conspicuous view. «The result of ^.vnuuwm 
the contest was the election of General Jackson, by a JJJ'^SiJ«?f 
majority far greater than his most sanguine friends 
had anticipated. John G. Calhoun, of South Carolina, 
was a second time chosen vice-president 

6. KDur warmly contested presidential elections are s. w?iat i» 
often looked upon by foreigners, just arrived in the ^^f^^ 
country, with much anxiety for the consequences. As ^^%f'^. 
the crisis of the election approaches, the excitement '^^^^ 
becomes intense ; but, tempered by reason, it seldom cuement? 
rises beyond a war of words and feelings ; and a scene 

of strife, which, in Europe, would shake a throne to 
its foundation, is viewed with little alarm in the Amer- 
ican republic. A decision of the controversy at once 
allays the angry elements of discord, and the waves of 
party strife again sink back to their ordinary level, 
again to rise and again subside, at every new election. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

JACKSON»S ADMINISTRATION, 

FBOM MABOH 4, 1829, TO MABOH 4, 1887. 




1. *The first distinguishing feature 
in Jackson's administration, was the 
numerous removals from office, and 
the appointment of the political friends 
of the president to fill the vacancies 
ixhmkw iki 1LB01S. thereby occasioned. This measure, 

1829. in direct opposition to the policy of the previous ad- 
1. What it ministration, excited some surprise, and was violently 
wSto/J? assailed as an unworthy proscription for opinion's 
'iSASr sake ; but was defended by an appeal to the preced- 
*"**' ent a^orded by Mr. Jefferson, who pursued a similar 

course, though to a much smaller extent. 
1832. 2. "Early in 1832, a bill was brought forward in 
vJ^u" congress for rechartering the United States Bank. 
l^rSSia- After a long and animated debate, the bill passed both 
^Smi^^ houses of congress, but was returned by the president, 
with his objections, and not being repassed by the con- 
stitutional majority of two-thirds, the bank ceased to be 
a national institution on the expiration of its charter 
in 1836. 
t.whatat- 3. 'In the spring of 1832, a portion of the Sacs, 
gSenqf'the Foxes, and Winnebagoes, in Wisconsin Territory, 
^sa<? commenced hostilities, under the famous chief Black 
w^^'tSSf ^^^^- After numerous skirmishes, most of the In- 
goes? dians were driven west of the Mississippi. Black 
Hawk surrendered himself a prisoner, and peace was 
concluded by a treaty, — the Indians rekinquishing a 
4. What u large tract of their territory. <Black Hawk and a few 
*^towqf^ other chiefs, after having visited Washington, were 
mS^i taken through several other cities, on their way home- 
ward, in order to convince them of the vast power and 
resources of their white neighbors. 
6. woio waa 4. «A tariff bill, rmposincr additional duties on foreign 
i832r«g-flr3- goods, having passed congress during the session which 
%muhi terminated in the summer of 1832, caused, as on sev- 
eral previous occasions, great excitement in the south- 
ern portions of the Union. •In South Carolina, where 
*'i»St?tdTSy tho excitement was the greatest, a state convention de- 
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Glared* that the tariff acts were unconstitutional, and 1S33« 



therefore null and void ; that the duties should not be ^^ convert- 
paid ; and that any attempt on the part of the general '^^founaf 
government to enforce the payment, would produce the a. Nov. 34. 
withdrawal of South Carolina from the Union, and the 
establishment of an independent government 

5. *This novel doctrine of the right of a state to de- i^nmowere 
dare a law of congress unconstitutional and void, and ^iSSiS^t 
to withdraw from the Union, was promptly met by a ^v^pk^ 
proclamation^ of the president, in which he seriously b. Dec 10. 
^warned the ultra advocates of " State rights" of the con- 
'sequences that must 'fensue if they persisted in their 

course of treason to the government. He declared that, 
as chief magistrate of the Union, he could not, if he 
would, avoid the performance of his duty; that the 
laws must be executed ; and that any opposition to 
their execution must be repelled ; by force, if necessary. 

6. *The sentiments of the proclamation met with a ^.nmotom 
cordial response from all the friends of the Union, and ^^kl^k- 
party feelings were for the time forgotten in the gen- *g2J^f" 
eral determination to sustain the president in asserting ^ 
the supremacy of the laws, ^gouth Carolina receded 1833. 
from her hostile position, although she still boldly ad- ^^^^^ 
vanced her favorite doctrine of the supremacy of state so»//i car- 
rights, and, in the person of her distmguished senator, jmnue? 
Mr. Calhoun, who had recently resigned the office of 
vice-president, asserted it even in the halls of congress. 

7. ^Fortunately for the public peace, this cause of 4. Howwm 
discord and contention between the North and the ^'di^'Ufdrf 
South was in a great measure removed, by a " Com- ^°^^^ 
promise bill,'* introduced* by Mr. Clay, of Kentucky. ^ p^,, ,, 
This bill provided for a gradual reduction of duties ,^ef-«jraea 

^•1 xi «r.jrt 1 ° 1 . • 1 1 lawMarcha. 

until the year 1843, when they were to sink to the 
general level of twenty* per cent. *0n the 4th of 5 ^^^^ ^ 
March, 1833, General Jackson entered upon the sec- j^f^2f1^t 
ond term of his presidency. Martin Van Buren, of 
New York, had been chosen vice^Jn^sident. 

8. •In 1833, considerable excitement was occasioned ^.whatiM 
on account of the removal, by the president, from the J^^J^ 
Bank of the United States, of the government funds ^^°^^ 
deposited in that institution, and their transfer to cer- J^^^f^ 
tain state banks. ''The opponents of the administration v. ataiL^ 
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1833. censured this measure as an unauthorized and danger- 
jQ^fffg ous assumption of power by the executive, and the 
diferent want of coufidencc which soon arose in the moneyed in- 

9ieto» taken . . », -,, iii •!• 

qfthUitiuat- stitutions 01 the countr}', followed by the pecuniary dis- 
^^ tresses of 1836 and 1837, were, charged upon the hos- 
tiUty of the president to the Bank of the United States. 
On the other hand, these distresses were charged to the 
management of the bank, which the president declared 
to have become " the scourge of the people." 
1. wniat 9. *A few events concerning the Cherokees, require 
made^the notice in this portion of our history. These Indians 
jnSSJST ^^^ ^^^S ^^^^ involved in the same difficulties as 
'em^lon? ^ose which had troubled their Creek neighbors. They 
were the most civilized of all the Indian tribes, — ^had 
an established government, a national legislature, and 
s. whtuop- written laws. ^During the administration of Mr. 
meanSia Adams, they were protected in their rights against the 
^nreiation claims of the State of Georgia, but in the following ad- 
tothem'/ ministration, the legislature of Georgia extended the 
laws of the state over the Indian territory, annulling 
the laws which had been previously established, and 
a. Dec. so, among other things, declaring* that " no Indian or de- 
scendant of an Indian, residing within the Creek or 
Cherokee nations of Indians, should be deemed a com- 
petent witness or party to any suit in any court where 
a white man is a defendant." 
8. whatu 10. 'Although the supreme court of the United States 
deciMi(mqf dcckred the acts of the legislature of Georgia to be un- 
^^uruSni constitutional, yet the decision of that tribunal was dis- 
tJ^VbiS^ regarded, and the president of the United States in- 
jnesidentf formed the Cherokees that he " had no power to oppose 
the exercise of the sovereignty of any state over all who 
may be within its limits;" and he therefore advised 
them " to abide the issue of such new relations without 
any hope that he will interfere." Thus the remnant 
of the Cherokees, once a great and powerful people, 
were deprived of their national sovereignty, and de- 
livered into the hands of their oppressors. 
\her1imid ^^' *^^^ ^^^ Cherokees were still determined to 
in relation remain in the land of their fathers. But at length, in 
omiti ' 1835, a few of their chiefs were induced to sign a treaty 
for a sale of their lands, and a removal west of the 
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Mississippi. Although this treaty was opposed by a 1835* 
majority of the Cherokees, and the terms afterwards 
decided upon at Washington rejected by them, yet as 
they found arrayed against them the certain hostility 
of Georgia, and could expect no protection from the 
general government, they finally decided upon a re- 
moval ; but it was not until towards the close of the 
year 1838 that the business of emigration was com- 
pleted. 

12. »Near the close of the year 1835, the Seminole Jig^^^g 
Indians of Florida commenced hostilities against the semimu 
settlements of the whites in their vicinity. The im- oauaei 
mediate cause of the war was the attempt of the gov- 
ernment to remove the Indians to lands west of the 
Mississippi, in accordance with the treaty of Payne's 
Landing,* executed* in 1832, which, however, the In- a. Mayt. 
dians denied to be justly binding upon them. ^Mi- 2. of theten- 
canopy, the king of the nation, was opposed to the re- 'SSoano^ 
moval ; and Osceola, their most noted chief, said he ^'^^j^f^' 
'' Wished to rest in the land of his fathers, and his chil- 
dren to sleep by his side.'' 

13. *The proud bearing of Osceola, and his remon- 3. ofttu> 
strances against the proceedings of General Thompson, dcMia^ami 
the government agent, displeased the latter, and he put ^each^? 
the chieftain in irons. Dissembling his wrath, Osceola 
obtained his liberty, gave his confirmation to the treaty 

of removal, and, so perfect was his dissimulation, that 
he dissipated all the fears of the whites. So confident 
was General Thompson that the cattle and horses of 
the Indians would be brought in according to the terms 
of the treaty, that he even advertised them for sale in 
December, but the appointed days** passed, when it was b. Dec. i. is. 
discovered that the Indians were already commencing 
the work of slaughter and devastation. 

14. *At this time. General Clinch was stationed a.whmu 
at Fort Drane,t in the interior of Florida, Being mjorDaoe 
supposed to be in imminent danger from the Indians, ^tMiSmnh 
and also in great want of supplies. Major Dade was 
dispatched* from Fort Brooke, at the head of Tampa c. Dec. 21. 



'* PayHe's Landing is on the Ocklawaha River, a branch of the St John's, abom 
forty-five miles S.V^^ firom St. Augustine. (See Map, next page.) 

t Fvrt Drane is about seventy miles S.W. from Bu Augustine. (See Map, next page ^ 
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1835. Bay, with upwards of one hundred men," to his assist- 
He had proceeded about half the distance, when 
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ance. 
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he was suddenly attacked** by the enemy, and he and 
all but four of his men were killed ; and these four, 
horribly mangled, afterwards died of their wounds. 
One of them, supposed to be dead, was thrown into a 
heap of the slain, about which the Indians danced, in 
exultation of their victory. 
atpettn 15- '-A.t the very time of Dade's massacre, Osceola, 
^£'3^!^ with a small band of warriors, was prowling in the 
. yicinity of Fort King.* While General Thompson 
and a few friends were dining at a store only 250 yards 
from the fort, they were surprised by a sudden dis- 
charge of musketry, and five out of nine were killed.* 
The body of General Thompson was found pierced by 
fifteen bullets. Osceola and his party rushed m, scalped 
the dead, and retreated before they could be fired upon 
by the garrison. The same band probably took part 
in the dosing scene of Dade's massacre on the same 
day. 
•maqfiMn- ^^' *Two davs later. General Clinch engaged** the 
SI?(Sn«? ^^^^^"^ ^^ ^® banks of the Withlacoochee ;t and in 
1836. February of the following year. General Graines waa 
•. Feb. Si. attacked* near th^ same place. »In May, several of the 
eot^SIS- ^^^^^ towns and tribes joined the Seminoles in the 
Bnqfthe war. Murders and devastations were frequent, — ^the 
iS Gr2jfct Indians obtained possession of many of the southern 
'~* ^ '"" mail routes in Georgia and Alabama, attacked steam- 
boats, destroyed stages, burned sev- 
eral towns, and compelled thou- 
sands of the whites who had settled 
in their territory, to flee for their 
lives. *A strong force, however, 
joined by many friendly Indians, 
being sent agamst them, and sev- 
eral of the hostile chiefs having 
been taken, the Creeks submitted ; 
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*¥bri King is twenty miles S.W. ftorn Payne*« 
Landing, and sixty-five miles from St. Augos- 
time. (See Map.) 

t Wiiklacoockee River enters the Gulf of Me< 
ico, on the west coast of Florida, about ninety^ 
five miles N. from Tampa Bay. (See Ma{i. 
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and during the summer several thousands of them 
were transported west of the Mississippi. 

17. *ln October, Governor Call took command of 
the forces in Florida, and with nearly 2000 men 
marched into the interior. At thd Wahoo swamp, a 
short distance from Dade's battle-ground, 550 of his 
troops encountered a greater number of the enemy, 
who, after a fierce contest of half an hour, were dis- 
persed, leaving twenty-five of their number dead on 
the field. In a second engagement, 
the whites lost nine men killed and 
sixteen wounded. In none of the 
battles could the loss of the Indians 
be ascertained, as it is their usual 
practice to carry off their dead. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

VAN BUREN'S ADMINISTRATION, 

FROM XAKOH 4, 1887, TO VABOH 4, 1841. 




TAK mnoES. 



1. *In the election of 1836, Martin Van Buren, of 
New York, had been chosen president of the United 
States, and Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, vice- 
president. As Mr. Van Buren was a prominent leader 
of the party which had secured the election of General 
Jackson, no change in the general policy of the gov- 
ernment was anticipated. *Soon after the accession of 
Mr. Van Buren, the pecuniary and mercantile dis- 
tresses of the country reached their crisis. 

2. During the months of March and April the fail- 
ures in the city of New York alone amounted to nearly 
one hundred millions of dollars. The great extent of 
the business operations of the country at that time, and 
their intimate connection with each other, extended the 
evil throughout all the channels of trade ; causing, in 
the first place, a general failure of the mercantile in- 
terests, — affecting, through them, the business of the 
mechanic and the farmer, nor stopping until it had re- 
duced the wages of the humblest day laborer. 

3. *Early in May, a large and respectable committee 
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1§3T« from the city of New York, solicited of the preesident 

his intervention for such relief as might be within his 

power ; requesting the rescinding of the " specie cir- 
cular/' a delay in enforcing the collection of the rev- 
enue duties, and the call of an extra session of congress 
at an early day, that some legislative remedies might 
be adopted for the alarming embarrassments of the 
I. whatuHt country. 'The " specie circular" was a treasury order, 
'^(Sm^ which had been issued during the previous adminis- 
tration, the principal object of which was to require 
the payment of gold and silver, for the public lands, 
in place of bank bills, or other evidences of money, 
s. What ^' ^^^ ^® second request the president acceded, but 
S!%yS!e <lecli^®d to repeal the specie circular, or to call an ex- 
pTM/dewj? tra session of Congress. 'Two days after the decision 
event!^ioa$ of the president became known, all the banks in the 
'qftfiepre$' city of Ncw York suspended specie payments, and this 
*toS«5?* was followed by a similar suspension on the part of 
4. wftottere ^^ banks throughout the whole country. *The peo- 
^'SSJ/n- P^® w®^® ^^^ ^^^ ^"^y sufferers by this measure ; for as 
^^^^ the deposit banks had likewise ceased to redeem their 
notes in specie, the government itself was embarrassed, 
and was unable to discharge its own obligations. 
s.whati9 5- 'The accumulated evils which now pressed upon 
Zif^cm- *^^ country, induced the president to call an extra ses- 
^thehiiu'^ ^^^^ of congress, which he had before declined doing. 
paaseddu- Congrcss met early in September, and during a session 
^^imf^^ of forty days passed several bills, designed for the re- 
lief of the government ; the most important of which 
was a bill authorizing the issue of treasury notes, not 
fi.whatia exceeding in amount ten millions of dollars. 'A bill 
'^■mJiu- ^^^ ^l^e iSz^^-^rgamry bill' designed for the safe keep- 
ry WW? ing of the public funds, and intended as the prominent 
•• term 1?*^ measui^e of the session, passed the senate ; but in the 
'"&^8wy"' liouse of uepresentatives it was laid upon the table, af 

Bill, ler A k)ng a*id animated discussion. 
i.whatii 6- ^The ;Sewiinole war still continued in Florida, 
T^/^2* occasioning gjjeat expense to the nation, while the 
'"S^inou sickly climate of a country abounding in swamps and 
ir«-, and cf marshcs, proved, to the whites, a foe far more terrible 
cimciud& than the Indians ttihemsel^es. After several encoun- 
^jaSupf" ters in the cjarlj pa,nt of the season, in March a num- 
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ber of chiefs came to the camp of General Jessup, and 1S37. 
signed* a treaty, purporting that hostilities should im- ^ ^^ p^^ 
mediately cease, and that all the Seminoles should re- j^^'^ 
move beyond the Mississippi. 

7. *For a time the war appeared to be at an end, i.whatit 
but the treaty was soon broken through the influence ^^fa%!i^qf 
of Osceola. During the summer, several chiefs were ^^yj^* 
captured, and a few surrendered voluntarily. In Oc- /J'fJ^Jj^ 
tober, Osceola and several principal ch-'efs, with about nng the 
seventy warriors, who had come to the American camp faii? 
under protection of a flag, were seized *» and confined b. At Fort 
by the orders of General Jessup. ^toES! «?.**" 

8. ^This was the most severe blow the Seminoles 2. nmo haa 
had received during the war. By many, the conduct ^^Sceout 
of General Jessup, in seizing Osceola, has been se- *^^b^' 
verely censured ; but the excuse oflfered was, that the ^^^^^^^ 
Indians had grossly deceived him on a former occa- 
sion, that Osceola was treacherous, that no blood was 

shed by the act, and that a very important service was 
thereby performed. ^Osceola was subsequently placed \^Sa^ 
in confinement at Fort Mouhrie,* where he died of a ^o^S?*^ 
fever in January of the following year. c. in south 

9. *0n the 1st of December, the army in Florida, 4^^7i» 
stationed at the diflferent posts, was estimated to num- JSi^iJf*!. 
ber nearly nme thousand men. Yet agamst this nu- ^J^F*"^ 
merous force the Indians still held out with hopes of battle near 
eflfectual resistance. On the 25th of the month. Col- ^%^^ 
onel Taylor, at the head of about six hundred men, 
encountered the Indians on the northern side of the 

Big Water Lake,* in the southern part of the penin 
sula. After a severe battle of more than an hour, in 
which twenty-eight of the whites were killed and one 
hundred and eleven wounded, the enemy was forced 
to retire, but with what loss is unknown. 

10. 'During the years 1837 and 1838, frequent en- 1838. 
counters were had with the Indians, although but lit- ^-^^^^ 
tie appeared to be accomplished towards bringing the ^38? 
war to a close. •In 1839, General Macomb, who had 1839 
received** the chief command of the army, induced a ^v^^^^ 
number of the chiefs in the southern part of the penin- aaiaqftfisj 

* The Indian name is Kee-cho-bee, or 0-kee-eho-bee. On some maps it Is ealled 
Lake Macaco. 
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IS 39. sula to sign* a treaty of peace. The Indians were to 
treaty wn- ^^^^^^ '" the countTy Until they could be assured of 
Qen^^a- ^^® prosperous condition of their friends who had emi- 
oombi grated 'The general then left Florida. But numer- 
. ^V' ^us murders, which occured immediately after the 
fMotoedthi* treaty, destroyed all conndence m its utility ; and m 
^ June the government of the territory offered a reward 
of two hundred dollars for every Indian killed or taken. 
1840. 11. *The yerjr 1840 passed with numerous murders 
itid^'tSi by the Indians, and frequent contests between small 
imwd^ parties of them and the whites. In December, Colonel 
'iM^Fc ^^^^^Vi who, by his numerous exploits in Indian war- 
uamey?' fare, had become the terror of the Seminoles, pen- 
etrated into the extensive everglades in Southern 
Florida, long supposed to be the head-(juarters of the 
enemy, where he succeeded in capturing a band of 
forty, nine of whom he caused to be executed for some 
previous massacre in which they were supposed to be 
engaged. 
t,w?uufvr' 12. 'During the session of congress which termi- 
'irlh!!^ »ated in the summer of 1840, the Sub-treasury bill, 
^mST' which had been rejected at the extra session of 1837, 
and which was regarded as the great financial meas- 
b.j«i.» nre of Mr. Van Buren's administration, passed"* both 
and June 90. |jouses of congress and became a law. 
4. Qiwan ^^' *^^^® presidential election of 1840 was probably 
«^>^^ the most exciting election that had ever occurred in 
dtenrtez eiec- the United States. The trying scenes of financial em- 
barrassment through which the country was then pass- 
ing, together with what was called ^^the experiments 
of the government upon the currency," furnished the 
opponents of the administration with abundant exciting 
topics for popular party harangues, in the approaching 
political contest During several months preceding 
the election, the whole country was one great arena 
of political debate, and in the numerous assemblages 
of the people the ablest men of both parties engaged 
freely in the discussion. 
'^'the^sp^^ 14. fiThe whigs concentrated their whole strength 
'd^^^^l^ upon William Henry Harrison, the " Hero of tho 
what torn Thames, and of Tippecanoe,*' while the administra- 
ifieiSSin? tion party united with equal ardor in favor of Mr. Van 
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Buren. The result was a signal defeat of the latter, t840> 
and a success of the whigs by a majority altogether 
unexpected by them. John Tyler of 
Virginia was elected ^ice-president. 




CHAPTER IX. 

HARRISON'S ADMINISTRATION. 

1. *0n the 4th of March, 1841, 
William Henry Harrison, in the pres- wiluam n. 
ence of a large assemblage of the peo- 
ple convened at the oapitol in Washingtoii, took the 
oath prescribed by the constitution, and entered upon 
the office of president of the United States. 

2. ^His inaugural address was a plain, but able and 
comprehensive document, expressing his approval of 
the leading principles of the partjr which had seler'ed 
him for the highest office in the gift of the people, and 
pledging his best endeavors to administer the govern- 
ment according to the constitution, as understood by 
its framers and early administrators. 

3. 'In conclusion, the president expressed his pro- 
found reverence for the Christian religion, and his 
thorough conviction that sound morals, religious lib- 
erty, and a just sense of religious responsibility, are 
essentially connected with all true and lasting happi- 
ness. " Let us unite then," said he, " in commending 
every interest of our beloved country to that good Be- 
ing who has blessed us by the gifts of civil and relig 
ious freedom ; who watched over and prospered the 
labors of our fathers ; and who has hitherto preserved 
to us institutions far exceeding in excellence those of 
any other people.' ' 

4. <The senate was immediately convened for the 
purpose of receiving the usual nominations, and a new 
and able cabinet was formed, at the head of which was 
placed Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, as secretary 
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1S41* of State. >But while every thing promised an admin- 
istration honorable to the executive and useful to the 



What 

«???»«jj«5n country, rumors of the sudden illness of the president 
spread through the land ; and scarcely had they 
reached the limits of the Union, when they were fol- 
lowed by the sad intelligence of his death. 
9. whatcfm 5. «Just One month from the day of his inauguration, 
wSiSuirJ" ^^16 aged president was a pallid corpse in the national 
*»*«**' mansion. The event was calculated to make a deep 
impression upon the people, who had witnessed and 
taken part in t\^e recent scenes of excitement which 
had preceded the elevation of one of their number to 
be the nation's ruler. The hand of Almighty power 
was acknowledged in the bereavement, teaching that 
" the Lord alone mleth." 




MBM JTTUaL 



CHAPTER X. 

TYLBR^S ADMINISTRATION, 
asisKDuro rom afbo. 4, 1841, to maboh 4, 184& 

1. 'On the death of General Harri- 
son, Mr. Tyler, the vice-president, 
became the acting president of the 
iJ^^^ United States. During an extra session* of congress 
tSriS^Sa the sub-treasury bill was repealed ; a general bankrupt 
J^^^ law was passed ; and two separate bills, chartering a 
Morrison, bank of the United States, were rejected** by the 
%f to'sipt^ executiye veto. The course pursued by the presi- 
13, 1841. ^gjj^ caused him to be denounced generally, by the 
mdS^ui ^^'8 P*^^y» which had elected him to office, and oc- 
•; Mr. Web- ^^^^i^^^^l t^© resignation of his entire cabinet, with 

•ter. one exception.® 

1842. ^ *^^ 1842, an important treaty, adjusting the dis- 

4. What pute in relation to the northeastern boundary of the 

^^^% IJnited States was negotiated*^ at Washington, between 

d.ju^Rat. ^^' Webster, on the part of the United States, and 

jjodbju.^. Lord Ashburton on the part of Great Britain. The 

o.'^oct.iZ same year was signalized by the commencement of 
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domestic difficulties in Rhode Island, which at one 1S43. 
time threatened serious consequences. ' 

3. *A movement having been made to set aside the i. efioecm 
ancient charter under which the government of the *^'S!i2^ 
colony and state had so long been administered,* par- JrS?^ 
ties were formed with respect to the proper mode of Sh^ia- 
adopting a new constitution. The " suffrage party," ^gj^^^ggg^ 
having formed and adopted a constitution, in a man- see p. 115. 
ner declared by their opponents to be in violation of 1843. 
law, chose*> Thomas W. Dorr governor, and elected a ^' ^^"^ ^ 
legislature. About the same time the "law and 

order party," as it was called, chose Samuel W. King 
governor. In May, 1843, both parties ^met and or- «. Mays,*, 
ganized their respective governments. 

4. "The adherents of the " law and order party" 2. whatvio- 
then took active measures to put down what they de- we$/oi-' 
nominated the rebellion. Great commotion ensued, '°*^' 
and several arrests were made. Dorr left the state, 

but soon retuming,^ a bloody struggle appeared in- d. Mayi«. 
evitable ; but his associates finally dispersed, on the 
appearance of the government forces, and Dorr, to 
avoid arrest, fled from the state. 

5. 'In June, however, considerable numbers of the e. At ci» 
" suffirage party" made their appearance^ under arms, ^ ^^^ 
and were joined^ by Dorr, but a body of troops being i. what i» 
sent agamst them, they dispersed without any effectual J?Si3fiS 
resistance. *Dorr again fled, but, returning afler a thfd^- 
few months, was iarrested, triedfif for treason, convicted, '^/f^ 
and sentenced to be imprisoned during life. In the ^""^^^ 
mean time a constitution for the state had been adopted 1844. 
according to the prescribed forms of law. In June, 4 *i,^^ 
1845, Dorr was released, although he had refused to ^^f^ 
accept a pardon on condition of taking the oath of 
allegiance to the state government. 

6. ^During the last year of Mr. Tyler's administra- 5. whaiu 
tlon, considerable excitement prevailed on the subject S^SiJ^ 
of the annexation of Texas to the American Union, a ^iSiS^ 
measure first proposed by the government of the for- **^' 
mer country. "Texas, formerly a province of Mexico, a. ofUke 
but settled mostly by emigrants from the United States, *i£S f 
had previously withdrawn from the Mexican Republic 

16* 
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and by force of arms had nobly sustained her independ- 
ence, although unacknowledged by Mexico. 

7. *The proposition for annexation to the United 
States was strongly resisted at the North, and by the 
whig party generally throughout {he Union. The 
impolicy of extending our limits by accessions of for- 
eign territory ; the danger of a war with Mexico ; the 
encouragement given to slavery by the admission of 
an additional slave state ; and the increase of power 
that the South and southern institutions would thereby 
gain in the national councils, were urged against the 
measure. 

8. 'A treaty of annexation, signed* by the president, 
was rejected by congress, but early in the following 
year a bill was passed, authorizing the president, un- 
der certain restrictions, to negotiate with Texas the 
terms of annexation. 'During the same sessions of 
congress bills were passed providing for the admission 
of Iowa and Florida, as states, into the Union. *The 
opposing candidates in the election of 1844 were Mr. 
Clay of Kentucky and James K. Polk of Tennessee. 
The contest resulted in the choice of the latter, who 
entered on the duties of his office on the 4th of March 

of the following year. 




CHAPTER XI. 

P0LK»8 ADMINISTRATION, 

FEOM MABOH 4, 1846, TO MABOH 4, 1849. 
WAR WITH MEXIGO. 

1. "Scarcely had Mr. Polk taken 
his seat as president of the United 
iJ^g^ States, when decided indications 

*J|^^^^« of a rupture with Mexico became apparent 'Mex- 
6.what<* ioo had long viewed the conduct of the American 
vi^fcMd government, in relation to the acquisition of Texas, 
^ISS^ with exceedmg jealousy and distrust ; still claiming 
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that country as a part of her own territory, she had 1845> 

declared that she would regard annexation as a hostile 
act, and that she was resolved to declare war as soon 
as she received intimation of the completion of the 
project. *In accordance with this policy, imme- 'jjjj^jj* 
diately after the resolution of annexation had passed mmScoh 
the American Congress, and received the sanction of iimonut 
the President, Mr. Almonte,* the Mexican Minister at 
Washington, protesting against the measure as an act 
of warlike aggression, which he declared Mexico 
would resist with all the means in her power, demand- 
ed his passports and returned home. 

2. 'On the fourth of July following, Texas assented ** ^SmtSS* 
to the terms of the resolution of annexation, and two r««a»? 
days later, fearing that Mexico would carry her threats 
of war into execution, requested the President of the 
United States to occupy the ports of Texas, and send 
an army to the defence of her territory. 'Accord- \JSSrSm 
ingly, an American squadron was sent into the Gulf ^22?" 
of Mexico, and General Taylor, then in command at 
Camp Jessup,* was ordered by the American govern- 
ment to move with such of the regular forces as could 
be gathered from the western posts, to the southern 
frontier of Texas, to act as circumstances might re- 
quire. *By the advice of the Texan authorities he \JI^^ 



was induced to select for the concentration of his y^^^^^^^^ 
troops the post of Corpus Christi,f a Texan settle- ^TtKnUftt 
ment on the bay of the same name, where, by the 
beginning of August, 1845, he had taken his position, 
and at which place he had assembled, in the Novem- 
ber following, an army of little more than four thou- 
sand men. 1846. 
3. 'On the 13th of January, 1846, when it was J;,,^?^ 
believed that the Mexicans were assembling troops on 'J^^JJ^ 
their northern frontiers with the avowed object of re- dero/iath 
conquering Texas, and when such information had im?^Sikt 
been received from Mexico as rendered it probable, ^Sn^ 
if not certain, that she would refuse to receive the ^T(S!Sn 

* Camf Je$»up is in thtwestern port of Louisiana, a few miles southwest flrom Natch- 
itoches, (Natch-l-tosh.) 

t Corpus Ckriati is at the mouth of the Nueces River, on the western shore of Corpat 
Christ! Bay, a branch of the Aransas Bay, about 100 miies flrom the Rio Grande. (Se« 
Map Cor. p. 351.) 
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1846. envoy* whom the United States had sent to negotiate 
•.Mr.siideiL * Settlement of the difficulties between the two coun- 
tries, the American president ordered General Taylor 
to advance his forces to the Rio Grande,* the naost 
southern and western limits of Texas, as claimed by 
herself: on the 8th of March following the advance 
column of the army, under General Twiggs, was put 
in motion for that purpose, and on the 28th of the 
same month Greneral Taylor, after having established 
a dep6t at Point Isabel,f twenty-one miles in his rear, 
took his position on the northern bank of the Rio 
Grande, where he hastily erected a fortress, ccJled 
Fort Brown, within cannon shot of Matamoras.:|: 
1. »F»«nto 4. 'On the 26th of April, the Mexican general, 
mtieegloen Ampudia, gave notice to General Taylor that he con- 
'l^uSS! sidered hostilities commenced, and should prosecute 
iJSSnSux- them; and on the same day an American dragoon 
mStSaSL' P?^y ^^ sixty-three men, under command of Captain 
t*^**^^ Thornton, was attacked on the east side of the Rio 
Grande, thirty miles above Matamoras, and after the 
loss of sixteen men in killed and wounded, was com- 
pelled to surrender. This was the commencement of 
actual hostilities — ^the first blood shed in the war. 
'%ofth6far- 5. 'The movements of the enemy, who had crossed 
menu qf the the river above Matamoras, seeming to be directed to- 
^mSSSF wards an attack on Point Isabel, for the purpose of cut- 
fM^h!and ting off the Americans from their supplies, on the first 
'pJS'lVf of May General Taylor marched to the relief of that 
place, with his principal force, leaving a small com- 
mand in defence of Fort Brown. After having gar- 
risoned the depdt, on the 7th of May General Taylor 
set out on his return. At noon of the next day the 
Mexican army, numbering about six thousand men, 
with seven pieces of artillery, was discovered near 
Palo AUOf drawn up in battle array across the prairie 
through which the advance led. The Americans, al- 

* The Rio Grande, (Ree-o-Grabn-da,) or Rio del Norte, (Ree-o-del-Nor-ta), meaning 
Cfreat River, or River ef the JVorth, rises in the Rocky Mountains north of Santa Fe, 
and flowing southeast, a distance of nearly 1800 miles, enters the Gulf of Mexico be- 
low Matamoras. (See Map.) 

t Point Isabel is 21 miles N. E. of Matamoras, near the Gulf. The entrance to the 
Lagoon, on the shore of which the village stands, is called Brazos Santiago. 

t Matamoras is about 20 miles ftom the mouth (tf the Rio Grande, by the windingi 
«f the stream. (See map. ».) 
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though numbering but twenty-three hundred, advanced 1 846. 
to the attack, and after an action of about five hours, 
which was sustained mostly by the artillery, drove the 
enemy from their position, and encamped upon the 
field of battle. The Mexican loss was about one hun- 
dred killed, — ^that of the Americans but four killed and 
forty wounded, but among those mortally wounded 
was the lamented Major Ringgold, of the artillery. 

6. *At two o'clock in the afternoon of the next day ^^J^j^^ 
the American army ageun advanced, and after a march ^^^!t°f. 
of two hours came in sight of the enemy, who had paima. 
taken up a strong position near a plape called Resaca 

de la Pahna^ three miles from Fort Brown, on the 
borders of a ravine which crossed the road. The ac- 
tion was commenced on both sides by the artillery, 
but the Mexican guns, managed by General La Vega, 
were better served than on the former occasion, and 
their effect soon began to be severely felt. An order 
to dislodge them was gallantly executed by Captain 
May, at the head of a squadron of dragoons, which, 
charging through a storm of grape shot, broke the 
ranks of the enemy, killed or dispersed the Mexican 
artillerymen, and took General La Vega prisoner. 
The charge was supported by the infantry — the whole 
Mexican line was routed, and the enemy fled in con- 
fusion, abandoning his guns and a large quantity of 
ammunition ; and when night closed over the scene, not 
a Mexican soldier was to be found east of the Rio 
Grande. *0n the day following the battle the Ameri- ^'^^^ 
can army took up its former position at Fort Brown, Brmoni 
which had sustained, with little loss, an almost unin- 
terrupted bombardment of seven days from the Mexi- 
can batteries in Matamoras. ^'f^ivro^' 

7. 'The news of the capture of Captain Thornton's ffj^l^out 
party produced the greatest excitement throughout the 'JJj^^^Sl 
Union ; it was not doubted that Mexico would receive 'JSJ^J^* 
a severe chastisement ; and a war spirit, imknown be- toti'» party t 
fore to exist, heralded, in anticipation, a series of vie- i. what uhu 
tories and conquests, terminating only in the " Halls ^j^^l£t 
of the Montezumas."* *The President, in a message ^^^j 

* The expresflion, " Halls of the MonUzunuu,'* is applied to the palace of the andenC 
Mexican Jdngs, of the race of the Montezumas. 
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1M6. to Congress," declared that Mexico had " invaded our 
•. Mar nth. terriiory, and shed the blood of our fellow-citizens on 
IMC our own soil," and Congress, adopting the spirit of the 
message, after declaring that war existed " by the act 
of the republic of Mexico," authorized the President 
to accept the services of fifty thousand volunteers, and 
I. whati§ pl*<^®^ t®" millions of dollars at his disposal. 'The 
eSSr*^'** news of the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Aueedffuu Palma, arriving a few days later, fanned anew the 
'Kwifti Jr flame of war ; an anticipated march to the Mexican 
tSSiilMi capital, in the ranks of a conquering army, seemed to 
^imi^ ^ viewed but as a pleasant pastime, or a holiday ex- 
cursion, and the call for volunteers was answered by 
the prompt tender of the services of more than three 
hundred thousand men. 
1 Qftheprs' 8. *Most of the summer of 1847 was occupied by 
fSnheinva- the government in preparations for the invasion of 
'*^&f'^ Mexico, from several quarters at the same time. A 
force of about 23,000 men was sent into the field, the 
largest portion of which, placed under the command 
of Greneral Taylor, was to advance from Matamoras 
into the enemy's country in the direction of Mon- 
terey :* Greneral Wool, at the head of about 2,900 
men, concentrated at San Antonio de Bexar,+ was to 
march upon Chihuahua;:^ while Greneral Kearney, 
with a force of about 1,700, was to march from Fort 
Leavenworth,§ in Missouri, upon Santa Fe,|| the 
capital of New Mexico. 
8. Qfthefmr- 0. 'Owing to the difficulties experienced in trans- 
iSSS^Sen- porting supplies, and the necessity of drawing them 
aSifcr mostly from the United States, by way of New Or- 
mmirtir leans. General Taylor was unable to commence a 
forward movement until the latter part of August ; 
and it was the 19th of September when he appeared 
before Monterey, with an army then numbering only 

* For the situation of Monterey (Mon-ter-a; see Map, letter t 

t San AiOonio de Bexar, the oldest Spanish town in Texas. (See Map. Bexar.) 

i Chihuahuah (Chee-ooah-ooah) is nearly 700 miles N. W. from the city of Mexico. 

(See Map.) 
$ Fhrt Leavenworth is a military post of the United States on the west side of Mis- 

sonri River. (See Map.) 
I! Santa Fb, the capital of the former Mexican state of New Mexico, is a town ot 

about 4000 inhabitants, 15 miles east of the Rio Grande, and about 1100 miles N. W 

from the city of Mexico. (See Map.) 
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1S46* 6,600 men, after having garrisoned several towns on 
I 8ituatum the Rio Grande, through which his route lay. *Mon- 
MuaPtSSi terey, the-capital of New Leon, was at this time a 
city of about 15,000 inhabitants, strong in its natural 
defences, and garrisoned by seven thousand regular 
and about three thousand irregular troops, under the 
command of General Ampudia. 
ocSimMr ^^* '^° ^^® morning of the 21st of September the 
theattackon attack was Commenced, which was continued with 
continual great Spirit during the day, but without any important 
^hf,ind results, except the carrying of several fortified heights 
"iSS^V in the rear of the town. The assault was continued 
the place, during the 22d, when the Bishop's Palace, a strong 
Sept sad. position, and the only remaining fortified height in 
the rear of the town, was gallantly carried by the 
troops under Greneral Worth. On the morning of the 
Sept sad. 23d the lower part of the city was stormed by Gen- 
eral Quitman, the troops slowly advancing by digging 
through the stone walls of the houses. In this way 
the fight continued during the da^, and by night the 
enemy were confined chiefly to the Citadel, and the 
Plaza, or central public square of the city. Early 
saptMth. on the following morning the Mexican general sub- 
mitted propositions which resulted in the surrender 
and evacuation of Monterey — and an armistice of 
eight weeks, or until instructions to renew hostilities 
should be received from either of the respective gov- 
ernments. 
^th^JdSa!^ 11- *C)n the 13th of October the War Department 
^^or*md ordered Greneral Taylor to terminate the armistice 
c^'w»jif and renew offensive operations ; and about the middle 
cane? of November, Saltillo,* the capital of the state of 
Coahuila, was occupied by the division of General 
Worth ; and late in December General Patterson 
4 w?uui» took possession of Victoria,f the capital of Tamauli- 
'emifwMi' pas ; while, about the same time, the port of Tampicoij: 
^'^nS'T^ was captured by Commodore Perry. *In the mean 

* Saltillo is about 70 miles S. W. from Monterey, in the sonthem part of the state of 
Coahnila. 

t Victoria is at the western extremity of Tamaiilipas, (Tarn aw-le^-pas) near the 
boundary of San Luis Potosi, and on the northern bank of the river Santander. 

X Tampieo (Tam-p6-co) is at the southeastern extremity of Tamaulipas, on the north 
side of the rf ver Panuco. The old town of that name is on the south side of the rivei; 
^ee Map.) 
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time General ^Vool, after crossing the Rio Grande, 1§46« 
finding his march to Chihuahua, in that direction, im- ' 

peded by the lofty and unbroken ranges of the Sierra 
Mad re, had turned south and joined General Worth 
at Saltillo, while General Kearney, somewhat earlier 
in the season, after having performed a march of 
nearly a thousand miles across the wilderness, had 
made himself master of Santa Fe, and all New Mex- 
ico, without opposition. 

12. * After General Kearney had established a new *^?^f 
government in New Mexico, on the 25th of Septem- JJJgy^^^'^j 
ber he departed from Santa Fe, at the head of four 
hundred dragoons, for the California settlements of 
Mexico, bordering on the Pacific Ocean ; but after 
having proceeded three hundred miles, and learning 

that California* was already in possession of the 
Americans, he sent back three quarters of his force, 
and with only one hundred men pursued his way 
across the continent^ 

13. 'In the early part of December a portion of %^mSr 
Greneral Kearney's command, that had marched with j)^Sn*a 
him from Missouri, set out from Santa Fe on a south- «3^w«*<<»»*' 
ern expedition, expecting to form a junction with 
General Wool at Chihuahua. This force, numbering 

only nine hundred men, was commanded by Colonel 
Doniphan, and its march of more than a thousand 
miles, through an enemy's country, from Santa Fe to 
Saltillo, is one of the most brilliant achievements of 
the war. During the march this body of men fought 
two battles against vastly superior forces, and in each ^ ^^^^^^^^ ^ 
defeated the enemy. 'The Battle of Bracito,f fought mudqfthf 
on Christmas day, opened an entrance into the town. Brac«o<md 
of El Paso,t while that of Sacramento,§ fought on s^'^jy*^ 
the 28th of February, 1847, secured the surrender 

» Most of upper or JVcto California, which is separated from New Mexico ty the Col- 
ando river, is an elevated, dry, and sandy desert. The inhabitable portion extends 
along the shore of the Pacific about 500 miles, with an average breadth of 40 miles. 
(See Map.) 

t The battle of Bracito, so called from the ••Little Arm," or bend in the river near 
the place, was fonght on the east bank of the Rio Grande, about 200 miles north of 
Chihuahua. 

t The town of El Paso is situated in a rich valley on the west side of the Rio 
Grande, 30 miles south from the Bracito. 

^ The battle of Sacramento was fought near a small stream of that name, about 30 
miles north of the city of Chihuahua. 
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1946. of Chihuahua, a city of great wealth, and containing 
' a population of more than forty thousand inhabitants. 

I. or events 14. * While these events were transpiring on the 
SiiltooMT? eastern borders of the Republic, the Pacific coast had 
become the scene of military operations, less brilliant, 
*ceedii^!^ *>ut more important in their results. 'In the early 
^^SSSf part of June, 1846, Captain Fremont, of the Topo- 
graphical Corps of Engineers, while engaged at the 
head of about sixty men in exploring a southern 
route to Oregon, having been first threatened with an 
; attack by De Castro, the Mexican governor on the 

California coast, and learning afterwards that the 
governor was preparing an expedition against the 
American settlers near San Francisco,* raised the 
standard of opposition to the Mexican government in 
California. 
\wM»^ 15. 'After having defeated, in several engagements, 
S^*"*"**} greatly superior Mexican forces, on the 4th of July 
fffoS^- Fremont and his companions deolared the independ- 
ence of California. A few days later, Commodore 
Sloat, having previously been informed of the com- 
mencement of hostilities on the Rio Grande, hoisted 
the American flag at Monterey.f In the latter part 
of July, Commodore Stockton assumed the command 
of the Pacific squadron, soon after which he took 
possession of San Diego, J and, in conjunction with 
Captain Fremont, entered the city of Los Angelos§ 
without opposition ; and on the 22d of August, 1846, 
the whole of California, a vast region bordering on 
the Pacific Ocean, was in the undisputed military 
cJridaSter Possession of the United States. *In December fol- 
tf^ arrival, lowing, soou after the arrival of General Kearney 
KBtSSS^i from his overland expedition, the Mexican inhabitants 
of California attempted to regain possession of the 
government, but the insurrection was soon suppressed. 
vtS'SuiSi ^^' '^® ^ave stated that after the close of the 
qf General armistice which succeeded the capture of Monterey, 

* San PrancUeo, situated on the bay of the same name, possesses probably the best 
harbor on the west coast of America. (See Map.) 

t Monterey, (Mon-ter-a) a town of Upper California, on a bay of the same name, 80 
miles soath of San Francisco, contained in 1847 a population of about 1000 inhabitants. 
(See Map.) 

I San Diego is a port on the Pacific-nearly west of the head of the Gulf of Califomia. 

% Lmm Angiios^ or the city of the Angels, is about 100 miles north of Son Diego. 
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the American troops under Greneral Taylor spread 1§46. 
themselves over Coahuila . and Tamaulipas. In the Tayior^* or- 
mean time the plan of an attack on Vera Cruz, the J^/^^jJ; 
principal Mexican post on the Gulf, had been matured j^'^'SSnT 
at Washington, and General Scott sent out to take the JJ^*iJ^J^. 
chief command of the army in Mexico. By the with- myafthe 
drawal of most of the regulars under General Taylor's SI^omSj 
command for the attack on Vera Cruz, the entire 
force of the Northern American army, extending 
from Matamoras to Monterey and Saltillo, was re- 
duced to about ten thousand volunteers, and a few 
companies of the regular artillery, while at the same 
time the Mexican General Santa Anna was known to 
be at San Luis Potosi,* at the head of 22,000 of the 
best troops in Mexico, prepared to oppose the farther 
progress of General Taylor, or to advance upon him 
in his own quarters. 

17. *In the early part of February, 1847, Greneral 1847. 
Taylor, after leaviag adequate garrisons in Monterey i. ^amoral 
and Saltillo, proceeded with about five thousand men m(Slment» 
to Agua Nueva,*!* where he remained until the 21st aryHSii 
of the month, when the advance of Santa Anna with 

his whole army induced him to fall back to Buena 
Vista,J a very strong position a few miles in advance 
of Saltillo. 'Here the road runs north and south %,^gg; 
through a narrow defile, skirted on the west by im- o/SSSSi 
passable gullies, and on the east by a succession of my at bS' 
rugged ridges and precipitous ravines which extend *** ^**^ 
back nearly to the mountains. On the elevated 
plateau or table-land formed by the concentration of 
these ridges. General Taylor drew up his little army, 
numbering in all only 4,759 men, of whom only 453 
were regular troops ; and here, on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, he was confronted by the entire Mexican array, 
then numbering, according to Santa Anna's official 
report, about 17,000 men, but believed Id exceed 

20,000. t,ThBbattU 

18. »0n the morning of the next day, the 23d of *^^!S!' 

* San Luis Potosi, the capital of the state of the same name, is situated in a pleas- 
ftnt valley, about 240 miles northwest from the city of Mexico, and more than 300 miles 
ftom Saltillo. (See Map.) 

IJiffua J^Tueva ( Ah-goo-ah Noo-a-vah) is about 14 miles south ftom Saltillo. 
Bucna Fista (Boo-a-nah Ye6s-tah) U about three mliei loath from SaltUio 
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194T. February, the enemy began the attack with great im- 
petuosity ; but the resistance was as determined as the 
assault, and after a hard-fought battle, which was con- 
tinued during the greater part of the day, the Mexi- 
can force was driven in disorder from the field, with 
a loss of more than fifteen hundred men. The Ameri- 
can loss in killed, wounded, and missing, was seven 
hundred and forty-six ; and, among these, twenty-eight 
i.wHatw§n oflicers were killed on the field. *This important vic- 
L^i^etf^ tory broke up the army of Santa Anna, and, by ef- 
thiMvicufry? fectually securing the frontier of the Rio Grande, al- 
lowed the Americans to turn their whole attention and 
strength to the great enterprise of the campaign, the 
capture of Vera Cruz, and the march thence to the 
Mexican capital, 
^jjofi 19. 'On the 9th of March, 1847, General Scott, at 
thenwve- tho hend of twelve thousand men, landed without op. 
General |x»siiion a short distance south of Vera Cruz,* in full 
iS^Mt'vU^t vi( w of the city and the renowned castle of San Juan 
Cni^-Zin- <l'l^lloa. On the 12th the investment of the city was 
wildmv'we ^o»M*^^*^<^^ > ^" ^^^ 19^^ the trenches were opened, and 
qfthA cuy. on the 22d the first batteries began their fire, at the dis- 
tanco of 800 yards from the city. From the 22d until 
the morning of the 26th, almost one continued roar of 
artillery prevailed, the city and castle batteries an- 
swering to those of the besiegers, and shells and shot 
were rained upon the devoted town with terrible ac- 
tivity, and with an awful destruction of life and prop- 
erty. At length, just as arrangements had been made 
for an assault, the governor of the city made over- 
tures of surrender ; on the night of the 27th the arti- 
cles of capitulation were signed, and on the 29th the 
American flag was unfurled over the walls of the city 
and castle. 

** %,^im ^^* '^^® ^*y ^^ ^^^ °P®^ ^^' ^^® march towards 

^a orva, the Mexican capital, and on the 8th of April General 

^^jcSnro Twiggs was sent forward, leading the advance, on the 

^^' Jalapa road. But Santa Anna, although defeated at 

Buena Vista, had raised another army, and with 15,000 

♦ VertL Orvx, the principal sea-port of Mexico, is bnilt on the spot where Cortez first 
landed within the realms of Montezuma. The city is defended by the strong fortress 
of San Juan d* Ulloa, built on an island, or reef, of the same name, about 400 fathoms 
firom the shore. (See Map.) 
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men had strongly intrenched himself on the heights of 1§47« 
Cerro Gordo,* which completely command the only ' 
road that leads through the mountain fastnesses into 
the interior. General Twiggs reached this position 
on the 12th, but it was not until the morning of the 
18th, when the commander-in-chief and the whole 
army had arrived, that the daring assault was made. 
Before noon of that day every position of the enemy 
had been stormed in succession, and three thousand 
prisoners had been taken, together with forty-three 
pieces of bronze artillery, five thousand stand of arms, 
and all the munitions and materials of the army of the 
enemy. 

21. *0n the day following the battle, the army en- LConHnued 
tered Jalapa,f and on the 22d the strong castle of Per- vu^jXm^- 
otej was surrendered without resistance, with its nu- SSS«?3i' 
merous park of artillery, and a vast quantity of the ^gj^^?* 
munitions of war. On the 15th of May the advance 

under General Worth entered the ancient and re- 
nowned city of Puebla ;§ and when the entire army had 
been concentrated there, in the very heart of Mexico, 
so greatly had it been reduced by sickness, deaths, 
and the expiration of terms of enlistment in the volun- 
teer service, that it was found to number only ^we 
thousand effective men. *With this small force it was % whatwu 
impossible to keep open a communication with Vera ^^Sm^ 
Cruz, and the army was left for a time to its own re- ^otLt* 
eources, until the arrival of further supplies and rein- 
forcements enabled it to march forward to the Mexican 
capital. 

22. *At length, on the 7th of August, General Scott, 3. J^crtbe 
having increased his effective force to nearly eleven qfthear- 
thousand men, in addition to a moderate garrison left *^bia^ 
at Puebla, commenced his march from the latter place J^lSa!'^ 
for the capital of the republic. The pass over the ^««^'*«- 

« The pass of Cerro Oordo is aboat 45 miles, in a direct line, northwest fh>m Vera 
Cruz. 

t Jalapu, a city of about 15,000 inhabitants, is 55 miles northwest from Vera Cruz. 
(See map.) The we!l-]^nown tBedicinal herb jalap, a species <»f the convolvulus, grows 
abundantly in the vleinity ofthis town, to which it is indebted for its name. 

t Per^te (Per-o-td) Is about 90 miles, in a direct line, northwest from Vera Cruz. 
The fortress is about half a mile north from the town of the same name. 

$ Puebla, a city of about 60.000 inhabitants, and the capital of the state of the same 
name, is about 85 miles southeast from the city of Mexico. (See Map.) 
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184y> mountains, by Rio Frio, where the army anticipated 
resistance, was found abandoned ; a little further on 
the whole valley of Mexico burst upon the view ; and 

4iic. nth. on the 1 1th the advance division under General Twiggs 
reached Ayotla,* only fifleen miles from Mexico. A 
direct march to the capital, by the national road, had 
been contemplated, but the route in that direction pre- 
sented, from the nature of the ground and the strength 
of the fortifications, almost insurmountable obstacles, 
and an approach by way of Chalco and San Augustin, 
by passing around Lake Chalco, to the south, was 
thought more practicable, and by the 18th the entire 
army had succeeded in reaching San Augustin, ten 
miles from the city, where the arrangements were 
made for final operations. 



kng. isth. 




^^od^the ^^- *'^^® ^^^y °^ Mexico,! situated near the western 
•ituatum bank of Lake Tezcuco, and surrounded by numerous 

* For the location of the places AyoUa, Chalco, San Augustin^ ChapultepeCj Ckvf^ 
kusco^ CoTttreras, and San Antonio, see the accompanying map. 
t See description of Mexico, page 19. 
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canals and ditches, could be approached only by long 184T. 
narrow causeways, leading over impassable marshes, o/Mexico, 
while the gates to which they conducted were strongly ^iJ^J% 
fortified. ^Beyond the causeways, commanding the tnecuyi 
outer approaches to the city, were the strongly forti- i. Of the 
fied posts of Chapultepec and Churubusco, and the ^.^lS«f 
batteries of Contreras and San Antonio, armed with SrSuchSti 
nearly one hundred cannon, and surrounded by 
grounds either marshy, or so covered by volcanic 
rocks that they were thought by the enemy wholly 
impracticable for military operations. "Six thousand «; ^'f^Jj^ 
Mexican troops under General Valencia held the ex- enemy? 
terior defences of Contreras, while Santa Anna had a 
force of nearly 25,000 men in the rear, prepared to 
lend his aid where most needed. 

24. *In the afternoon of the 19th some fighting oc- ^Oft^ 
curred in the vicinity of Contreras, and early on the ^mtra-ae 
morning of the next day the batteries of that strong 5^oSoV 
position were carried by an impetuous assault, which 

lasted only seventeen minutes. In this short space of 
time less than four thousand American troops had 
captured the! most formidable intrenchments, within 
which were posted seven thousand Mexicans. The 
post of San Antonio, being now left in part unsupported, 
was evacuated by its garrison, which was terribly cut 
up in the retreat. 

25. *The fortified post of Churubusco, about four * ^Jff^ 
miles northeast from the heights of Contreras, was the chumbut- 
next point of attack. Here nearly the entire army *** 

of the enemy was now concentrated, and here the 
great battle of the day was fought ; but on every part 
of the field the Americans were victorious, and the en- 
tire Mexican force was driven back upon the city, and 
upon the only remaining fortress of Chapultepec. 
*Thus ended the battles of the memorable 20th of Au- 6T?»e result 
gust, in which nine thousand Americans, assailing Jthewh 
sirongly fortified positions, had vanquished an army ^^^*^^^^ 
of 30,000 Mexicans. 

26. 'On the morning of the 21st, while General Ji^J'^J^ 
Scott was about to take up battering positions, pre- '^•''g 
parator}- to summoning the city to surrender, he re- enemy t 
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184T* ceived from the enemy propositions which terminated 
in the conclusion of an armistice for the purpose of ne- 
gotiating a peace. With surprising infatuation the 
enemy demanded terms that were due only to con- 
querors, and on the 7th of September hostilities were 
1. H^oe- recommenced. *0n the morning of the 8th the Mo- 
^8iA?r lino del Rey, or " King's Mill," and the Casa de Mata, 
Btptembcrf ^^^ principal outer defences of the fortress of Chapul- 
tepec, were stormed and carried by General Worth, 
after a desperate assault in which he lost one fourth 
of his entire force. 
«. o<iw«t 27. 'The reduction of the castle of Chapultepec it- 
S«f53i«> self, situated on an abrupt, rocky height, one hundred 
^t%'^ and fifty feet above the surrounding grounds, was a 
cha^Ur g^m jyjQj.g formidable undertaking. Several batteries 
were opened against this position on the 12th, and on 
the 13th the citadel and all its outworks were carried 
by storm, but not without a very heavy loss to the 
tinSuionif American army. "The battle was continued during - 
«^ ^awte the day, on the lines of the great causeways before 
StL mentioned, and when night suspended the dreadful 
conflict, one division of the American army rested in 
the suburbs of Mexico, and another was actually 
4. captureqf within the gates of the city. *During the night which 
^ ^' followed, the army of Santa Anna, and the officers of 
the national government abandoned the city, and at 
seven o'clock on the following morning the flag of the • 
American Union was floating proudly to the breeze 
above the walls of the national palace of Mexico. 
6 Thb r«- ^'Yhe American army had fulfilled its destination : our 
soldiers had gained the object of their toils and suffer- 
ings ; and, as the fruit of many victories, were at last 
permitted to repose on their laurels, in the far-famed 
" Halls of the Montezumas." 
1848. 28. 'The conquest of the Mexican capital was the 
laid^tht, finishing stroke of the war, and on the 2d of February 
conclusion following the terms of a treaty of peace were concluded 

of the war? i ^i » . •'. .^ i .1 m*^ • 

upon by the American commissioner and the Mexican 

7. Rtf^J/iej government. 'This treaty, after having received 

trMtywith some modifications from the American Senate, was 

Mexico! aclopted by that body on the 10th of March, and subse- 
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quently ratified by the Mexican Congress at Que re- 1848. 
taro,* on the 30th of May of the same year. 

29. *The most important provisions of this treaty U^JHm 
are those by which the United States obtains from ptovMom? 
her late enemy a large increase of territory, embrac- 
ing all New Mexico and Upper California. 'The ^^^SdS^f 
boundary between the two countries is to be the Rio 'J^J^^ 
Grande from its mouth to the southern boundary of '^^'-^ 
New Mexico, thence westward along the southern and were made 
western boundary of New Mexico to the River Gila,*)* ^^^'^ 
thence down said river to the Colorado,:]: thence west- 
ward to the Pacific Ocean. The free navigation of 

the Gulf of California, and of the River Colorado up 
to the mouth of the Gila, is guarantied to the United 
States. "For the territory and privileges thus obtained, s. mua ^ 
the United States surrendered to Mexico " all castles, states agree 
forts, territories, places and possessions," not embraced Jw^the^tS^ 
in the ceded territory, — agreed to pay Mexico fifteen ^?J5^ 
millions of dollars, and assumed the liquidation of all J^S*^? 
debts due American citizens from the Mexican gov- 
ernment. 

30. *Such was the conclusion of the Mexican war, — t.td5?tik 
a war opposed as impolitic and unjust by one portion ^i£ana 
of the American people, and as cordially approved by o&i«.r,^ 
the other, but admittel by all to have established for ^ufu^iST 
our nation, by the unbroken series of brilliant victories *^S£^ 
wor. by our army, a character for martial heroism 'jj^jjj?* 
whic;'.] knows no superior in the annals of history, and 

which fears no rival in the pathway of military glory, 
*Bafc war is seldom without its alloy of bitterness ; and 5. o/theai' 
in this instance it was not alone its ordinary calamities mi^ 
of suffering, and wretchedness, and death, — ^the " sighs "^^T" 
of orphans, and widows' tears," — that moderated our 
exultations ; but with our very rejoicings were min- 
gled the deep and sullen notes of discord; and with 
the laurels of victory, with which fame had encircled 

* Queretaro^ the capital of the state of the same Qame, is about 101 miles northwest 

from the city of Mexico, 
t Tlie rivor Oila enters the Colorado ft-ora the east. (See Map.) 
4: The Colorado river, the largest stream in Mexico west of the Cordilleras or Boeky 

Mountains, rises in the high table-lands of Northern Mexico, aQ4 ^ow^qg 8put)^we0t 

falls into the head of the Gulf of Ct^Mornia. (See Map.) 

J6 
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1849. the brow of our nation's glory, were entwined the cy- 

press and the yew-emblems of mourning. 
1. wiuxti» 31. *The vast extent of unoccupied territory which 
£i^t^^ we had acquired as the result of the conquest, proved 
Sudii^t, ^^ apple of discord in our midst ; and the question of 
«£!?«^ the final disposal of the prize was a problem which 
cjrojam- our profoundest statesmen found it difficult to solve. 
^^^ The South and the North took issue upon it — the for- 
<ire«n th» mcr claiming the right^of her citizens to remove, with 
tK$B(mikf their property in slaves, on to any lands purchased by 
the common treasure of the republic, and the latter 
demandiing that territory free from slavery at the time 
of its acquisition, should for ever remain so. 
1 whaiu 32. "The opposing principles of slavery extension 
^tHdLtM and slavery restriction entered largely, as elements of 
•^SSf **^ party zeal and political controversy, into the presiden- 
tial election of 1848 ; but although the South advo- 
cated one line of policy, and the North another, the 
citizens of neither section were united in the support 
of either of flhe three presidential candidates, who 
were Martin Van Buren, of New York ; Lewis Cass, 
a^uj* of Michigan ; and Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana. 'Gen- 
^Smto eral Cass, the r^ular democratic candidate, and Gen- 
SmoSS 6ral Taylor, the Whig nominee, both claimed by their 
'^^^ respective parties as favormg Southern interests, while 
the same parties in the North advocated their election 
for reasons directly opposite, received the principal 
4. cfMr, support of the whig and democratic parties ; *while 
Tarnhmtiif j^fp y^jj Burcu, first nominated by a division of the 
democratic party of New York, and afterwards re- 
nominated by a northern " Free Soil" convention held 
at Buffalo, was urged upon the people by his partisans 
as the peculiar exponent of the free-soil principles so 
generally professed by the northern section of the 
iJ^iHatcf Union. *After an exciting political canvass, the elec- 
ih*ca0Doq$*r tion resulted in the choice of Zachary Taylor, by one 
hundred and sixty-three electoral votes, out of a total 
of two hundred and ninety. Millard FiUmore, of New 
York, was chosen vice-president. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TAYLOR'S ADMrniSTRATION, . 

FBOM MABOH 4, 1849, TO JITLT 9, 1850. 

1. *At the time of the acces- 
sioa of General Taylor to the 
presidency, California, embracing 
the western portion of the newly- 
acquired territory of the United 
States, had already begmi to at- 
tract a large share of public attention. "The im- 1849, 
portanoe which this country has subsequently attained, i, wfuu is 
in the rapid growth of its population — ^in its vast '^^jUiSf' 
mineral resources — ^its already extensive commerce — 2,0/ iu his- 
and its rapid advancement to the position of a state «<»v^ 
in the great American confederacy, demands a brief 
account of both its early and its recent history. 

2. 'The principal Spanish settlements of California JrtwSi 
were missionary establishments, twenty-one in num- ^^jjj^*/" 
ber; the earliest of which, that of San Diego, was 
founded in 1769. ^Established to extend the domain ^J^Si^ 
of the Spanish crown, and to propagate the Roman charter? 
faith by the conversion of the untutored natives, they 
formed a line of religious posts along the whole west- 
ern frontier, each a little colony within itself, and, being 
exclusive in their character, absorbing the lands, the 
capital, and the business of the country, they sup- 
pressed all enterprise beyond their limits, and dis- 
couraged emigration. 

. 3. "California remained thus under ecclesiastical cjwngJ^a» 
sway until, in 1833, the Mexican government con- "^}^ 
verted the missionaiy establishments into civil institu- 
tions, subject to the control of the state. •During the tataqftHa 
long period of anarchy and discord which followed in ^j.*^y^Sd 
Mexico, the missions were plundered by successive l**"^**, 

1 . y r ^ . .I'll iohich/oi- 

governors, and, with few exceptions, their lands were lowedt 
rranted away, until scarcely anything but their huge 
dtone buildings remained. ^Yet the result proved ben- i.whatwaa 
eficial to tlie country at large. As the lands were dis- SSi 
iributed, agriculture increased ; the attention of for- ^^ 
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184 9. eignere began to be turned to the country ; and from 
1833, when scarcely any but native bom inhabitants 
were found there, up to 1845, the foreign population 
had increased to more than five thousand. 
• wkatcc 4. 'Still, the unsettled condition of the government 
**u!S'>** prevented any thmg like systematic enterprise ; nor was 
It until 1846, when Fremont and his companions hoist- 
ed the American flag and declared California indepen- 
dent of Mexican rule, that the natural capacities of the 
country for a numerous agricultural population began 
j^wj«* to be developed. 'With the belief that California had 
jBTo^to become, inseparably, a portion of the American Union, 
- ^ emigrants came pouring in, mostly from the United 
States, to seek their fortunes in a new couptry under 
». Of the fa- their own flag. 'Grazing and agriculture were the 
^?Sp^ ^^^^^ occupations of the people ; many little villages 
f,^^^ sprung up; and everything promised fair for the 
steady growth of this distant territory on our western 
borders. 
4. or^Atf 5. *In this tranquil state of affairs the announcement 
^thetU0' was made in the latter part of February, 1848, that a 
^"SSJfj^ mechanic, employed in cutting a mill-race on the 
" American Fork" of the Sacramento, about fifty miles 
above New Helvetia, or Sutter's Fort, had found nu- 
merous particles of gold, and some pieces of consider- 
f. of the if- able size, in the sands of the stream. *The report 
ii^tf ^7 spread with rapidity; examinations were made at 
other points along the stream, and almost everywhere 
with success ; and in a few weeks the newly-discov- 
ered gold region was crowded with adventurers, 
tempted by the glittenng prize. 
6. The^fftett 6. 'Laborers in the settlements, carried away by the 
^?SS§>rt: excitement, struck for higher wages, and left their em- 
***'*^' ployers: sailors abandoned their vessels in the har- 
bors : the villages were nearly deserted ; and, as pro- 
visions were scarce, flour and pork arose to forty, and 
even a hundred, dollars per barrel at the mines, butter 
to a dollar per pound, and common shoes sold for ten 
mJ^nttf ^' ^w^'ve dollars per pair. 'At first, workmen at the 
^jjj^'^ mines ordinarily gathered gold tc» the amount of from 
twenty to forty dollars per day ; and in some instances 
they obtained from $500 to $1000 a day for each maa 
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7. 'The ^Id was gathered by washing the earth in 1849. 
pans, or other shallow vessels, — the particles of earth TTDMcrtti 
being washed away, while the gold, gravel, and sand, cS^^ggJgJ 
settled at the bottom. The gravel was then picked tfugoidi 
out by the hand, and the residue was dried on a board 

or cloth, when the sand was blown away by a common 
bellows or the mouth; the greater weight of the gold 
causing it to remain behind. In the mountains the 
gold was picked out of the rocks in pieces Viirying from 
the finest particles to those of five or six ounces in 
weight. 'The mining operations have since been car- s. Haw an 
ried on in a more scientific manner. The richest gold '^^StSS 
is now found imbedded in rock quartz, which is broken, 
and ground down, and the gold is then separated by 
the process of amalgamation with quicksilver. 

8. 'Already, at the time of the discovery of the min- f. whatu 
era! wealth of California, the population embraced fSj^tSn, 
many enterprising Americans ; and now, citizens from ^J^fSi 
the states crowded there in great numbers, carrying p*^^'^ 
with them an ardent attachment to the political insti- 
tutions of their country, and desiring to see the same 
established over the land of their adoption, *For 4. cftheit 
some time they petitioned Congress in vain, as that 'cwSSS*? 
body, divided on the subject of permitting or prohib- ^'^S?'* 
iting slavery there, were unable to agree upon the de- 
tails of a form of government for the new territory. 

9. •General Taylor, on his accession to the presi- s Hmodid 
dency, assured the Californians of his earnest desire to ^'elt^^ 
grant them all the protection and assistance in the •"^*^' 
power of the executive, and advised them to form for 
themselves, in the meantime, a state government, after- 
wards to be submitted to Congress for approval. 

10. •Acting upon this advice, and encouraged by g. (Hvtan 
General Mason, who succeeded General Riley as mili- ^JJ^JSjSJ- 
tary governor in April 1849, the people chose dele- ^ffi^J^ 
gates who met at Monterey in September of the same '^*JJ[5jf 
year, for the purpose of forming a constitution for a fn&nt^ 
state government. The result of their deliberations 

was the adoption of a state constitution, by which 
slavery was excluded from the country, in accordance 
with the decision of a special convention previously 
held at San Francisco. The new constitution was 
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1840* adopted by the people with great unanimity. Peter 
H. Buraet was elected chief magistrate, and the first 
legislature assembled at San Jose on the 20th of De- 
cember» 1849. 
J^»w<j 11. * While California was a prey to anarchy and 
eoHdua qf misrule, incident to the mixed character of its popula- 
iweofoSi' tion, — while the project of an independent republic 
'^'"*^' was by some openly avowed, — and while the interests 
of the people were neglected by the Congress of the 
United States, which was violently agitated by the 
clause in the new constitution prohibiting slavery, the 
legislature of California manifested, throughout, a no- 
ble spirit of devotion to the public good, and a faithful 
attachment to the American Union. 
*^^*^ 12. "In the meantime, long standing animosities be- 
^tlo^' ^^^^^ Texas and New Mexico were involving those 
tSSSTim' ^^'^^^^s, and the general government, in a complica- 
manistw tion of difficulties. Texas had ever claimed, since she 



gained her independence of Mexico, that her territory 
extended to the Rio Grande ; and she was determined 
to extend her authority there also, although the inhab- 
. ggQ itants of the valley of Santa Fe had ever rejected her 
j^^^_ pretensions, and resisted her rule. *In February, 
meaturea 1850, Texas sent her commissioher to organize coun- 
^T^S! ties in New Mexico, and enforce her jurisdiction over 
wuSefL the disputed territory ; but the United States civil and 
•^' military governor at Santa Fe, disregarding the claims 
of Texas, and acting in accordance with instructions 
from Washington, favored the views of the people of 
New Mexico, who met in convention, and formed a 
constitution for a state government, which they trans- 
mitted to Washington for the approval of the Ameri- 
can Congress. The agent of Texas was unable to ac- 
complish his mission. 
J^wtej* 13. ♦While California and New Mexico were peti- 
mSn^ nd ^^^^^^S ^^^ admission as states into the American 
oie Mormon Union, a similar petition was sent up to Congress by 
'"^**' a strange people from the very centre of the vast 
American wilderness. A few years before, a band of 
•( Mormons, or, as they style themselves, ^** Latter Day 

I Saints," had collected at Nauvoo, in the state of Illi- 

nois, under the guidance of Joe Smith, their pretended 
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1849. prophet and leader; but as' serious dissensions arose 
between them and the neighboring people, they set 
out, like the Israelites of old, with " their flocks, their 
herds, and their little ones,'' to seek a refuge in the 
wilderness, far away from those who, while they pitied 
their fanaticism, hated them, and despised their re- 
ligion. 

I Of their 14. Tassing beyond the Rocky Mountains, they 
•SSJJ^ found, in the valley of the Great Salt Lake, in North- 
^^Snotht ^^^ California, a delightful and fertile region, which 
^^{g<5JJJ^ they chose for their future home, and the seat of a new 
imfoitwei religion, which, in its infancy, has been little less suc- 
cessful than that of the Arabian impostor. Not from 
the states only, but even from Europe, the Mormon 
missionaries brought in their proselytes by hundreds 
and by thousands: their thrifty settlements rapidly 
increased ; and while they were scarcely thought of 
by ** the world's people" but as a band of outcasts, 

1850. we find them, in the year 1850, asking to be enumer- 
ated as a member of our confederacy, and the Amer- 
ican Congress gravely discussing the terms of the 
admission of the new territory of "Utah !" 

% What in 15. 'While Congress was still in session, engaged \n 
'^IStuhSf acrimonious debate on the various subjects which arose 
xS^i ^^^ ^^ t^^ connection of slavery with the new territo- 
ries, the country was called to mourn the sudden loss 
of its chief magistrate. Zachary Taylor died at Wash- 
ington on the 9th of July, after an illness of less than 
a week. Among his last words were, " I have endeav- 
ored to do my duty. I am not afraid to die." His 
memory will ever be cherished by his countrymen as 
8. Of the that of an able and good man. *In the language of an 
m^Sto eminent political opponent,* " The integrity of his mo- 
^idcauT' ^^^®3 ^^s never assailed nor assailable. He had passed 
•• cST"^ through a long and active life, neither meriting nor 
meeting reproach, and, in his last hour, the conviction 
of the honest discharge of his duty was present to con- 
sole, even when tEe things of this life were fast fadin^c 
awav " 
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FILMORE'S ADMINISTRATION, 

TSOH JULY 10, 1850, TO MABOH 4^ 1858. 
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1. *0n the day following the 
decease of the president, the vice- 
president, Millard Filmore, pro- 
ceeded to the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, and there, in 
accordance with the constitution, 
and in the presence of both Houses of Congress, took 1850. 
the oath of office as President of the United States. 
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Without commotion, without any military parade, *jSf^fr 
but with republican simplicity, the legitimate suc- 
cessor to the presidency was installed in office, and 
the wheels of government moved on as harmoniously 
as ever ; presenting to the world a sublime spectacle 
of the beauty and perfection of self-government. 

2. 'The first session of the 3 1st Congress, which 3. whatmm 
opened on the 3d of Nov. 1849, and closed on the t^o/^S^m 
30th of September, 1850,— was one of the longest and t^^(^. 
most exciting ever held. 'The great subjects of dis- 3^^^ 
cussion were, the admission of California with the con- ♦^^'^J^f 
stitution she had adopted, and the Texas*boundary rKuofdu- 
question. *With these was involved the long agitated ^^*^!^^om 
question of slavery, in all its various phases — respect- j^JJJJJf; 
ing the extension of slavery to new territory — ^its abo- 
lition in the District nf Columbia, and the restoration 

of fugitive slaves to their owners. 

3. *Early in the session, before the death of General 
Taylor, Mr. Clay, at the head of a committee of thir- 
teen, had reported to the Senate a bill providing for the 
admission of California with the constitution she had 
adopted — for the organization of the territories ol New 
Mexico and Utah, and for the adjustment of the Texas 
boundary. 'This project, which received the name of %.vnmvt>mi 
the " Omnibus bill," was strongly contested, and crip- "SiHfwf 
pled by various amendments, until nothing remained 

16* 
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1§50« but ihe sections organizing Utah as a separate territory, 

which passed both houses, and became a law. 
I. What, 4. 'After much discussion, however, the California 
ipSTSS^- admission bill, the New Mexico Territorial bill, and the 
^titSih Texas boundary, all subsequently passed as separate 
*****~' propositions, very much as they had been proposed by 
the committee of which Mr. Clay was chairman. By 
St/SS^ this result, 1st. The vast territory of California, with 
«^*»yy- a sea-board corresponding in latitude to the entire 
Atlantic coast from Boston to Charleston, became a 
state of the American Union, with a constitution ex- 
9. Thiitor eluding domestic slavery : 2d. 'The Mormon territory 
""Sw* of Utim, embracing the great central basin Af the coun- 
try between the lS)cky Mountains and the Pacific, was 
erected into a territorial government, with the decla- 
ration that, when admitted as a state, '' said territory, 
or any portion of the same, shall be received into the 
Union with or without slavery, — as its constitution 
ig^JS^j shall prescribe at the time of the admission :" 3d. *New 
Mexico was erected into a territorial government with 
the same provision respecting slavery as in the case of 
iJihtrl^ ^'*^ • ^^^' *^^^ Texas Boundary bill (with the con- 
••Bwgj- sent of Texas afterwards obtained), established the 
^ dividing line between Texas and New Mexico four de- 
«*ees east of Santa Fe; and in consideration that 
Texas relinquished her claims to the territory east of 
the Rio Grande thus included in New Mexico, the 
United States agreed to pay her the sum of ten mil- 
*'^JeSe' J'ons of dollars : 6th. 'An act called the " Fugitive 
*"*' Slave Law," was passed, providing for the more effec- 
tual and speedy delivery, to their masters, of fugitive 
Ujiefiave- slaves escaping into the free states : and 6th. ^An act 
ESSnS ^7 P**^^*"'"g ^^^ ^"® suppression of the slave-trade m the 
District of Columbia, which declares that " if any slave 
shall be brought into the District of Columbia for the 
purpose of being sold, or placed in depot there to be 
sold as merchandise, such slave shall thereupon become 
liberated and free." 
t. Of what 5. These various bills were the results of a dompro- 
*S3te^ww* niise of opposing views on the subject of slavery, and 
""^^ in this spirit they were advocated by their supporters ; 
but, cis was to be expected, they failed to give entire 
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satisfaction either to the North or to the South. 'A 1850. 
portion of the South, complaining of the injustice of "^ ' 
excluding their citizens from territory purchased by ^**L'"^Sl 
their blc^ and by the common treasure of the Union, ent»»^Sm 
would have rejected California until she struck from t^uHt 
her constitution the clause prohibiting slavery ; while » 

at the North there was much bitterness of feeling 1851-«S« 
against the fugitive slave law, which exhibited itself 
m conventions of the people, and in the aid afforded to 
(ugitive slaves escaping to Canada. 

6. "During the remainder of President Filmore's ad- IlS^J^ 
ministration, httle occurred to disturb the quiet tenor renJLder 
of our country's history. *At peace with foreign na- i£lSS^ 
tions, and blessed with almost unexampled prosperity ^ ^^^^ 
in the various departments of agriculture, commerce, ^'^^V^* 
and manufactures, our course is steadily onward in the 
march of national greatness. *The presidential election 4. charueuir ' 
of 1862, although following closely upon the violent ^tti^ui- 
sectional and political contentions of the 31st Congress, fSnqfiM 
was one of unusual quiet, and great moderation of 1862. 
party feeling : — a harbinger of good — a bow of prom- 
ise spanning the political horizon after the storm has 
passed away. The result of the pohtical canvass was 
the election of the democratic candidate. General 
Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, over Genei-al 
Winfield Scott, the candidate of the whi^ party. 

Conclusion. *At this period in our history — at the ^^«J^ 
beginning of the last half of the nineteenth century — we now or- 
it is wise to review the past, while with feelings of '^iSV?' 
mingled fear and hope we contemplate the future. 

1. "Little more than two centuries have elapsed since '-^JJ^^ 
the first permanent settlement by civilized man was iim»ejrzf 
made within the limits of the present United States, u.stauai 
"During more than two thirds of that period, while the 7. state <^ 
colonies remained under the government of Great Brit- ^dSSS^ 
ain, the EngUah settlements were confined to the At- tSS't^U 
iantic coast; and at the close of the Revolution the ^^^"^ '***«' 
population numbered only three millions of souls. 

2. 'The separation, perfected by the Revolution, at J^^^gJJf 
once opened new fields for exertion and nterprise^ — ^'tSS^ 
a great change was suddehly made in the character of Revoiutiemi 
Uie American people ; and, under the fostering care 
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1853« of republican institutions, the tide of population has 
Progremttf 'olled rapidly inland, crossing the Alleghanies — sweep- 
225223* ^S ^^^^ ^^® ^^' valley of the Mississippi, and the 



plains of California — looking down from the heights 
of the Sierra Nevada — nor resting in its onward 
course until it has settled on the waters of the Colum- 
^ £Suof^ bia, and the shores of the Pacific. ^During the last 
vopuiatum. sixty years of our country's history, the population has 
increased, in a ratio hitherto unprecedented, from three 
millions to more than twenty millions of souls. 
«. 5[;|i'^^ 3. 'Nor has our progress been less rapid in the va- 
^ ' rious arts of civilized hfe. Our transition has been 
sudden from the weakness of youth to the vigor 
t. Powar of manhood. *In power and resources we already 
mmrcSi. Sustain a proud rivalry with the time- honored nations 
of the Old World, and we rank the first among the re- 
i. Esunt qf publics of the New. *Our busy commerce has ex- 
^Zm tended over every sea, aqd entered every port; and 
from the Arctic circle to the opposite regions of Polar 
cold, our canvass whitens in every breeze. Our do- 
UanHfae- mestic manufactures, in the amount of capital em- 
'^**' ployed, and in the quaUty and value of their fabrics^ 
are already competing successfully with those of France 
Jgricui- and England, while the rewards of agriculture are 
shedding their blessings on millions of our happy 
people. 
s. neuitut ^' ^Our numerous railroads, telegraphs, and canals, 
^nSSSon!^ navigable rivers and inland seas, by the facilities of 
communication which they open, bring closely to- 
gether the most distant sections of the Union, and do 
much to harmonize that diversity of feelings and of in- 
•L ReUgUm. terests which would otherwise arise. 'The Bible, and 
the institutions of Christianity, shed their blessings 
ofttcoMon. upon us ; and the education of youth, upon which the 
well-being of society, and the perpetuity of our repub- ' 
lican institutions, so greatly depend, is receiving that 
share of attention which its importance demands. 
». orutuude ^For all these blessings we are bound to acknowledge 
busn^gw. and adore the invisible hand of Almighty power that 
has directed and sustained us ; for every step in out 
progress has been distmgui^hed by manifest tokens of 
providential agency. 
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Let our prayer then be that the same God who brought 
our fatners out of bondage, into a stij'aDge land, to found an 
empire in the wilderness, may continue his protection to their 
children. Let us indulge the hope, that in this Western 
World freedom has found a congenial clime ; that the tree of 
liberty which has been planted here may grow up in majesty 
and beauty, until it shall overshadow the whole land ; and that 
beneath its branches the nations may ever dwell together in 
unity and love. Let us endeavor to cultivate a spirit of mutual 
concession and harmony in our national councils ; and remem- 
bering that the monarchies of the Old World are looking upon us 
with jealousy, and predicting the day of our ruin, let us guard with 
sacred faith the boon that has been bequeathed us, and amid all 
the turmoils of political strife by which we may be agitated, let 
us ever bear aloft the motto, " The Union; one and inseparable " 




APPENDIX 



Explanatory Note. — It has been our object, in the 
foregoing pages, to give a connected history of tlie Uni- 
ted States, from the earliest discovery of the North Amer- 
ican continent to the present time. In order to preserve 
the chain of events unbroken, we have seldom digressed 
to consider the histories of other American states, except 
where they were intimately connected with our own. 
But as our relations with the British Possessions on our 
north, and the Mexican States on our southwest, are daily 
becoming more and more intimate, a knowledge of the 
past history and present condition of those countries is 
becoming additionally important to our people. Besides, 
Texas, New Mexico, and California, recently brought 
into our confederacy, have thus made their history our 
own, and rendered it additioaally desirable in a work 
designed for our schools, to give some account of their 
past annals, and of the country from which they have 
.been separated. For these reasons we annex, in the fol- 
lowing pages, a brief history of the Canadas, both un- 
der French and under English rule, the history of Mex- 
ico, and the history of Texas down to the time when 
the " lone star" became one in our glorious constellation. 
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CHAPTER L 



/ History of Canada under the French. — IL History of Canada 
under the English, 

1. H18TORT OF Canada under thb French. — 1. The proper 
introduction to the history of the Canadas is to be found in the 
brief account, already given, of the voyages of Cartier, Roberval, 
and Champlain, the latter of whom, sailing as the lieutenant of 
De Monts, became the founder of Quebec in 1608, about a year 
after the English settlement of Jamestown in Virginia. 

2. The history of Cham plain is one of undaunted courage 
and resolution, and like that of the celebrated Captain John 
Smith, of Virginia, is filled with thrilling accounts of romantic 
adventure among the Indians. On his first arrival in the coun- 
try, Champlain found the powerful Algonquin and Iroquois 
tribes, the former on the northern bank of the St. Lawrence^ 
and the latter south and west of Lake Ontario, engaged in 
deadly wars with each other. Champlain at once entered into 
alliance with the Algonquins, who promised to assist him in 
exploring the country of their enemies the Iroquois. 

3. In the spring of 1609, Champlain, with two of his coun- 
trymen, and a band of his Indian allies, crossed the St. Law- 
rence, and discovered the lake which bears his name. On the 
banks of Lake George they had an encounter with the Iroquois, 
who were soon routed, being struct with terror at the havoc 
made by the unknown instruments of destruction in the hands 
of the French. 

4. Soon after this expedition, Champlain found it necessary 
to revisit France, but in 1610 he was enabled to return with a 
considerable reinforcement and fresh supplies. Again he ac- 
companied his Algonquin allies in an expedition into the terri- 
tory of their enemies,' and again the Iroquois lied before the 
destruction which followed in the path of the white stranger. 
Being recalled to France, Champlain persuaded his allies to 
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allow one of their young men to accompany him, while at the 
same time a i^^enchman remained to learn the language of the 
Indians. After a brief absence he reiurned, in 1611, with the 
Indian youth, whom he designed to employ as interpreter be- 
tween the French and their allies. 

5. While Champlain was awaiting an appointment which he 
had made with his savage allies,. he passed the time in selecting 
a place for a new settlement, higher up the river than Quebec. 
After a careful survey, he fixed upon a spot on the southern 
Dorder of a beautiful island inclosed by the divided channel of 
the St. Lawrence, cleared a cbnsiderable space, surrounded it 
by an earthen wall, and sowed some grain. From an eminence 
in the vicinity, which he named Mont Royal, the place has since 
been called Montreal. 

6. In the year 1612 the government of New France, or Can- 
ada, was placed in the hands of a French nobleman, the Count 
de Soissons, who delegated to Champlain all the functions of his 
high office. The count dying soon after, the Prince of Conde 
succeeded to all the privileges of the deceased, and transferred 
them to Champlain on the most Hberal terms. As his «ommi8- 
sion included a monopoly of the fur trade, Champlain was now 
able to engage the merchants in his projects of discovery and 
settlement. 

7. Like many others at that period, Champlain was enthusi- 
astic in the belief of the existence of a north-western passage to 
China. A Frenchman who had spent a winter among the 
northern savages, imposed upon the credulity of Champlain by 
reporting that the river of the Algonquins (the Ottawa) issued 
from a lake which was connected with the North Sea ; that he 
had visited its shores, had there seen the wreck of an English 
vessel, and that one of the crew was still living with the Indians. 

8. Eager to ascertain the truth of this statement, Champlain 
determined to devote a season to the prosecution of this grand 
object, and with only four of his countryman, among whom was 
the author of the report,^and one native, he commenced his voy- 
age by the dangerous and almost impassable route of the Ottawa 
Riyer. The party continued their course until they came within 
eight days* journey of the lake on whose shores the shipwreck 
was said to have occurred. 

9. Here the falsity of the Frenchman's report was made ap- 
parent by the opposing testimony of the friendly tribe with 
whom he had resided, and he himself, in fear of merited pun- 
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bhmeut, confessed that all he had said was a complete ttntrutlu 
He had hoped that the difficulties of the route would earlier 
have induced his superior to relinquish the enterprise, and that 
his statement would still be credited, which would give him no- 
toriety, and perhaps lead to his preferment to some conspicuous 
station. Thus the season was passed in a series of useless la- 
bors and fatigues, while no object of importance was promoted. 

10. Champlain, having again visited France, and returned 
with additional recruits, — ever ready to engage in warlike en- 
terprises with his Indian allies, next planned an expedition 
against the Iroquois, whom it was now proposed to assail 
among the lakes to the westward. Setting out from Montreal, 
he accompanied his allies in a long route, first up the Ottawa, 
then overland to the northern shores of Lake Huron, where 
they were joined by some Huron bands, who likewise consid- 
ered the Iroquois as enemies. 

11. Accompanied by their friends, after passing some dis- 
tance down Lake Huron, they struck into the interior, and came 
to a smaller expanse of water, on the banks of which they dis- 
covered' the Iroquois fort, strongly fortified by successive pali- 
sades of trees twined together, and with strong parapets at top. 
The Iroquois at first advanced, and met their assailants in front 
of the fortifications ; but the whizzing balls from the fire-arms 
soon drove them within the ramparts, and, finally, from all the 
outer defences. They continued, however, to pour forth show- 
ers of arrows and stones, and fought with such bravery that, in 
spite of all the exertions of the few French and their allies, it 
was found impossible to drive them from their stronghold. The 
Iroquois bitterly taunted the allied Hurons and Algonquins as 
unable to cope with them in a fair field, and obliged to seek the 
odious aid of this strange and unknown race. 

12. The enterprise being finally abandoned, and a retreat 
commenced, Champlain, wounded, but not dispirited, claimed 
the completion of the promise of his allies to convey him home 
after the campaign. But delays and excuses prolonged the 
time of his departure. First guides were wanting, then a ca- 
noe, and he soon found that the savages were determined to 
detain him and his companions, either to accompany them in 
their future expeditions, or to aid in their defence in case of an 
attack from the Iroquois : and he was obliged to pass the win- 
ter in the country of the Hurons. In the spring of the follow- 
ing year he was enabled to take leave of his savage allies, sooD 
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after which he repaired to Tadoussac, whence he sailed, and 
arrived in France in the September following. 

13. The interests of the colony were now for some time much 
neglected, owing to the unsettled state of France during the 
minority of Louis XIJI. ; and it was not until 1620 that Cham- 
plain was enabled to return, with a new equipment, fitted out 
by an association of merchants.. During his absence, the settle- 
ments had been considerably^ neglected, and, after all that had 
been done for the colony, there remained, when winter set in, 
not more than sixty inhabitants of all ages. 

14. The progress of the colony was also checked by the ap- 
pointment of an unqualified governor, De Caen, in the place of 
Champlain, and, after the restoration of the latter, by dissen- 
sions in the mother country, caused chiefly by the opposing 
sentiments of the Catholics and the Protestants, and the at- 
tempts of the former to diffuse the Catholic religion throughout 
the New World. In 1029, during a brief war between England 
and France, Port Royal, Quebec, and the other French settle- 
ments, fell an easy prey to a small English squadron com« 
manded by Sir David Kirk, a Protestant refugee from France. 
England, however, placed little value on these distant conquests, 
and by the treaty of March, 1632, France obtained the restitu- 
tion, — not of New France or Canada only, but of Cape Breton 
and the undefined Acadia. 

15. On the restoration of Canada, Champlain was reinvested 
with his former jurisdiction, which he retained until his death, 
which occurred early in 1636. During more than sixty years 
after his death, the colonists were engaged in almost constant 
warfare with the powerful tribes of the Iroquois. In 1648, 
after a brief interval of repose, their settlements were attacked 
with almost fatal precision, and the inhabitants, without dis* 
tinction of age or sex, involved in indiscriminate slaughter. The 
Huron allies of the French were almost everywhere defeated, 
and their country, lately so peaceable and flourishing, became 
a land of horror and of blood. The whole Huron nation, with 
one consent, dispersed, and fled for refuge in every direction. 
A few afterwards reluctantly united with their conquerors ; the 
greater number sought an asylum among the Chippewas of Lake 
Superior, — while a small remnant sought the protection of the 
French at Quebec. 

16. The Iroquois now rapidly extended their conquests over 
the western Huron tribes, and also over the Algonquins of New 
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England, while the French, shut up in their fortified posts, be- 
held the destruction of their allies without daring to venture to 
their relief. In 1666, however, the power of the French was 
augmented by an increase of emigrants, and the addition of a 
regiment of soldiers. Three forts were erected on the river 
Richelieu, (now the Sorel,) and several expeditions were made 
into the territory of the Iroquois, which checked their insolence, 
and for a time secured the cdony from the inroads of these 
fierce marauders. 

17. During the administration of De Courcelles, who suc- 
ceeded De Tracy as governor in 1667, a settlement of Hurons, 
under the direction of the Jesuit Marquette, was established on 
the island of Mackinaw, between lakes Huron and Michigan, — 
a situation very favorable for the fur trade. The site of a fort 
was also selected at Cataraqui, on Lake Ontario, near the pres- 
ent village of Kingston, an advantageous'point for the protection 
of the trading interests, and for holding the Five Nations in 
awe. Count Frontenac, who succeeded De Courcelles in 1672, 
caused the fort at Cataraqui to be completed ; and it has often, 
'rom him, been called Fort Frontenac. 

18. In 1084, M. De la Baire, the successor of Frontenac, 
crossed Lake Ontario, and marched into the country of the Iro- 
quois to subdue them ; but a mortal sickness having broken out 
in the French army, De la Barre thought it best to yield to the 
terms of the enemy and withdraw his forces. In the following 
year De la Barre was recalled, and the Marquis Denonville was 
appointed in his stead. ** 

19. Denonville professed to the Iroquois a wish to maintain 
peace, while the opposite course was intended by him. Having, 
under various pretexts, allured a number of chiefs to meet him 
on the banks of Lake Ontario, he secured them and sent them 
to France as trophies ; and afterwards they were sent as slaves 
to the galleys. This base stratagem kindled anew the flame of 
war, and each party prepared to carry it on to the utmost ex- 
tremity. Denonville made an inroad into the country of the 
Senecas, who burned their villages on his approach. In return 
the enemy attacked the two forts Niagara and Cataraqui, the 
former of which was abandoned after nearly all the garrison 
had perished of hunger. Lake Ontario was covered with the 
canoes of the enemy ; the allies of the French began to waver ; 
and had the savages understood the art of siege, they would 
probably have driven the French entirely from Canada. In 
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this critical situation, Denonville was obliged to accept the most 
humiliating tenns from the enemy, and to request back from 
France the chiefs whom he had so unjustly entrapped and sent 
thither. 

20. The treaty, however, was interrupted by an unexpected 
act of treachery on the part of the principal chief of the Hurons, 
who, fearing that the remnant of his tribe might now be left 
defenceless, captured and killed a party of the Iroquois depu- 
ties who were on their way to Montreal ; and as he had the 
address to make the Iroquois believe that the crime had been 
committed at the instigation of the .French Governor, the flame 
of war again broke out, and burned more fiercely than ever. 
The Iroquois soon after made a descent on the island of Mon- 
treal, which they laid waste, and carried off 200 prisoners. 

21. In this extremity, when the very existence of the colony 
was threatened, Denonville was recalled, and the administration 
of the government was a second time intrusted to Count Fron- 
tenac. At this period, the war, called by the French and English 
colonies, " King William's War," broke out between France and 
England. It was during this war that the French and their allies 
attacked and destroyed Schenectady, Salmon Falls, and Casco 
in Maine, and that the British colonies sent unsuccessful expedi- 
tions against Quebec and Montreal. Frontenac made a success- 
ful irruption by way of Lake Ontario and the river Oswego, into 
the Iroquois country, laying waste the villages of the Cayugas 
and Onondagas ; but the enemy rallied, and severely harassed 
him in his retreat. 

22. The war between the French and the Iroquois continued 
three years after the peace between France and England in 
1697. At length, in the year 1700, this long Indian war was 
brought to a close, and the numerous prisoners on both sides 
were allowed to return. The natives, prisoners to the French, 
availing themselves of the privilege, eagerly sought their homes, 
but the greater part of the French captives were found to have 
contracted such an attachment to the wild freedom of the woods, 
that nothing could induce them to quit their savage associates. 

23. During Queen Anne's war, from 1702 to 1713, the Iro- 
quois preserved a kind of neutrality between the French and 
the English, while each party endeavored to secure their co- 
operation in its favor. After the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, 
Canada enjoyed a long period of uninterrupted tranquillity. 
The extent of settled territory, however, was still small, chiefly 
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embraced in a narrow strip on the St. Lawrence, between Que- 
bec and Montreal At Fort Frontenac and Niagara a few sol- 
diers were stationed ; a feeble settlement was formed at Detroit ; 
and at Mackinaw a fort surrounded by an Indian village. la 
1731 th3 French erected Fort Frederic, (now Crown Point,) on 
the western shore of Lake Champlain, but surrendered it to the 
English under General Amherst, in 1759. In 1756, they 
erected the fortress of Ticonderoga, at the mouth of the outlet 
of Lake George ; and in 1754 the Marquis du Quesne erected, 
at the confluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela, the mem- 
orable fort which bore his name. 

24. The French were likewise encroaching upon Nova Scotia, 
which had been ceded to England by the treaty of Utrecht in 
1713 ; and in the west they were attempting to complete aline 
of forts which should confine the British colonists to the terri- 
tory east of the Alleghanies. These encroachments were the 
principal cause which led to the " French and Indian war," a 
war which resulted in the overthrow of the power of France in 
America, and the transfer of her possessions to a rival nation. 
An account of that war has already been given in a former part 
of this work, to which we refer for a continuation of the history 
of Canada during that eventful period. 

11. HisTORT OF Canada under the English. — 1. The his- 
tory of Canada subsequent to the peace of 1763, is so intimately 
connected with that of the United States, and so much of it has 
been embraced in former pages of this work, that we shall pass 
briefly over those portions common to both, and shall dwell on 
such events only as are necessary to preserve the history of 
Canada entire. 

2. During the American Revolution, the French Canadians 
maintained their allegiance to the British crown, and united 
with the English in the war against the colonies. The issue of 
the war wa^ attended with considerable advantage to Canada. 
A large number of disbanded British soldiers, and loyalists from 
the United States, who had sought refuge in the British terri- 
tories, received liberal grants of land bordering on the St. Law- 
rence and Lake Ontario ; and at this period are dated the first 
permanent settlements in "Canada West," or Upper Canada. 
The new settlers founded Kingston, on the site of Fort Fronte- 
nac ; and a few years later a number of emigrants, under the 
direction of General Simcoe, founded York, since called Toronto. 

8. In 1791, the repeated requests of the people for a repro- 
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Bemative government were granted, and Canada was divided into 
two provinces, Upper and Lower, over which representative gov- 
ernments were established, on a basis resembling that of the 
British constitution. In the year 1803, slavery was declared 
to be inconsistent with the laws of the country, and the few 
individuals held in bondage received a grant of freedom. 

4. Soon after the close of the war of 1812, the principal 
events of which, so far as they belong to Canadian history, have 
been related in another part of this work, internal dissensiong 
began to disturb the quiet of the two provinces, but more par- 
ticularly that of Lower Canada. The controversy began in the 
Lower Province, between the governor and the assembly, the . 
former demanding a large annual grant for the uses of govern- 
ment, without specifying the particular objects to which it was 
to be applied, and the latter demanding that the estimates 
should be given in detail, while the assembly should be the 
judge of their necessity and propriety. 

5. During a long controversy with successive governors, most 
of these points were, one after another, yielded to the represen- 
tatives of the people ; but with each succession the demands of 
the assembly increased, until, in 1831, it declared that "under 
no circumstances, and upon no considerations whatever, would 
it abandon or compromise its claim over the whole public reve- 
nue," The British government partially yielded to this demand 
by transferring to the assembly all control over the most impor- 
tant revenues of the province, but, in return, claimed that cer- 
tain casual revenues arising from the sale of lands, the cutting 
of timber, &c., should be considered as belonging to the crown, 
and should be appropriated chiefly to the payment of the sti- 
pends of the clergy of the established church. The crown also 
demanded permanent salaries for the judges, the governor, and 
a few of the chief executive officers. 

6. While these royal claims, which greatly irritated the peo- 
ple, were still unsettled, the assembly next demanded that the 
legislative council, hitherto appointed by the crown, should be 
ibolished, and a new one, similar to the American senate, sub- 
stituted in its place, with members elected by the people. To 
this demand the British ministry gave a peremptory refusal, 
declaring it inconsistent with the very existence of monarchical 
institutions; and early in 1837 the British parliament, by a vote 
of 818 to 56, strongly reaffirmed the position assumed by the 
ministry. 
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Y. Intelligence of this vote occasioned violent commotions in 
the Canadas ; various meetings of the people were held to con- 
sider the state of the countr}^ and a recommendation was made 
to discontinue the use of British manufactures, and of all arti- 
cles paying taxes. Meetings of the loyalists also were held in 
Quebec and Montreal, condemning the violent proceedings of 
the assembly, and deprecating both the "objects and the measures 
of the so-called patriot party. 

8. A recourse to arms appears now to have been resolved 
upon by the popular leadere, foremost of whom was Papineau, 
speaker of the assembly, whose avowed object was an entire 
separation of the Canadas from the parent state. A central 
committee was formed at Montreal : an association called " The 
Sons of Liberty" paraded the streets in a hostile manner ; and a 
proclamation was issued by them denouncing the " wicked de- 
signs of the British government," and calling upon all friends 
of their country to rally around the standard of freedom. 

9. In many places the people deposed the magistrates, and 
reorganized the militia under officers of their own selection. 
Loyalist associattons, however, were formed in opposition to 
these movements ; and the Catholic clergy, headed by the bish- 
op of Montreal, earnestly exhorted the people to take no part 
in the violent proceedings of the "Patriot party." In Mon- 
treal, the ** Sons of Liberty" were attacked in the streets and 
dispersed by the loyalists; the office of the Vindicator news- 
paper was destroyed, and the house of Papineau, the great 
agitator, was set on fiie by the victors, but rescued from the 
flames. Exaggerated reports of this affair spread through the 
country, increasing the general ferment, and giving new strength 
to the cause of the disaffected. It being announced that resist- 
ance was assuming a more organized form, the government 
issued warrants for the arrest of twenty -six of the most active 
of the patriot leaders, of whom seven were members of the 
assembly, including Papineau, the speaker of that body. 

10. Several were apprehended, but Papineau could not bo 
found. A body of militia, sent to make some arrests in the 
vicinity of St. Johns, on the Sorel, succeeded in their purpose, 
but on their return they were attacked by a party of the insur- 
gents, and the prisoners were rescued. In the latter part of 
November, strong detachments of government troops, com- 
manded by Colonels Gore and Wetherall, were sent to attack 
armed bodies of the insurgents, assembled under Papineau, 
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Browu, and Keilson, in the villages of St. Denis and St. Charles, 
on the Sorel. After considerable bloodshed, the insurrection 
was suppressed in that quarter ; Neilson was taken prisoner ; 
and Brown and Papineau sought safety by escaping to the Uni- 
ted States. In December, thirteen hundred regular and volun- 
teer troops were sent against the districts of Two Mountains 
and Terrebonne. At St. Eustache an obstinate stand was made 
by the insurgents, who were finally defeated with severe loss ; 
the village of Benois was reduced to ashes, and several of the 
patriot leaders were taken. At the close of the year 1837, the 
whole province of Lower Canada was again in a state of tran- 
quillity. 

1 1. In the meantime Upper Canada had become the theatre 
of important events. A discontented party had arisen there, 
demanding reforms similar to those which had been the cause 
of dissensions in the lower province, and especially urging the 
necessity of rendering the legislative council elective by the 
people. On the breaking out of the insurrection in the lower 
province, the leadei-s of the popular party, who had long de- 
sired a separation from Great Britain, seized the opportunity 
for putting their plans in execution, but after a few skirmishes 
the patriot leaders disappeared, their followers laid down their 
arms, and tranquillity was restored throughout the province. 

12. Mackenzie, however, one of the promoters of the insur- 
rection, having fled to Buffalo, succeeded in kindUng there a 
great enthusiasm for the cause of the " Canadian Patriots," A 
small corps was quickly assembled ; Van Rensselaer, Suther- 
land, and others, presented themselves as military leaders; 
possession was taken of Navy Island, situated in the Niagara 
channel ; and fortifications were there commenced which were 
defended by thirteen pieces of cannon. Becruits flocked to 
this post until their numbers amounted to about a thousand. 
Colonel M*Nab soon arrived with a large body of government 
troops, but without the materials for crossing the channel, or 
successfully cannonading the position of the insurgents. 

13. Much excitement prevailed along the American frontier 
and volunteers from the states began to flock in considerable 
numbers to aid the cause of the "Patriots." But the Ameri- 
can president, Mr. Van Buren, issued two successive proclama- 
tions, warning the people of the penalties to which they would 
expose themselves by engaging in hostilities with a friendly 

17 
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power, and also appointed General Scott to take command of 
the disturbed frontier, and enforce a strict neutrality. 

14. In the meantime a small steamer, named the Caroline, 
had been employed by the insurgents in conveying troops ana 
stores from Fort Schlosser, on the American shore, to Navy 
Island. Captain Drew, having been instructed by Colonel 
M'Nab to intercept her return, but not being able to meet the 
boat in the channel, attacked her at night, while moored at the 
American $hore. At least one of the crew was killed, and the 
vessel, after being towed to the middle of the stream, was set 
on fire and abandoned, when the burning mass was borne down- 
ward by the current, and precipitated over the Falls. 

16. This act, occurring within the waters of the United States, 
occasioned much excitement throughout the Union, and led to 
an angry correspondence between the British and the American 
minister. After the arrival of General Scott on the frontier, 
effective measures were taken to prevent farther supplies and 
recruits from reaching Navy Island, when, the force of the as- 
sailants continually increasing, and a severe cannonade having, 
been commenced by them, the insurgents evacuated their posi- 
tion on the 14th of January. Yan Rensselaer and Mackenzie, 
escaping to the United States, were arrested by the American 
authorities, but admitted to bail. A number of the fugitives 
fled to the west, and under their leader, Sutherland, formed an 
establishment on an island in the Detroit channel. After meet- 
ing with some reverses, this party also voluntarily disbanded. 

16. Tranquillity was now, for a short time, restored to both 
Canadas, — parliament made some changes in the constitution 
of the lower province — and in May 1838 the Earl of Durham 
arrived at Quebec, as governor-general of all British America ; 
but the opening of his administration meeting with some cen- 
sure in the British parliament, he resigned his commission, and 
on the 1st of November sailed for England. 

17. On the 3d of November, only two days after *he depar- 
ture of the Earl of JDurham, a fresh rebellion, which had been 
organizing during the summer along the whole line of the Amer- 
ican frontier, broke out in the southern counties of Montreal 
District. At Napierville, west of the Sorel, Dr. Neilson and 
other leaders had collected aboiit 4000 men, several hundred 
of whom were detached to open a communication with theii 
friends on the American side of the line. These were attacked 
and repulsed by a party of loyalists, who afterwards posted 
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tlieniselves in Odelltown chapel, where they were in turn at- 
tacked by a large body of the insurgents, headed by Neilson 
himself; but after a severe engagement the latter were obliged 
to retreat with considerable loss. 

18. In the meantime seven regiments of the line, under the 
command of Sir James McDonnell, crossed the St. Lawrence 
and marched upon Napierville, but on their approach the in- 
surgents dispersed. So rapid were the movements of the gov- 
ernment troops, that the insurrection in Lower Canada was 
entirely suppressed at the expiration of only one week after the 
first movement. A few days after these events several hundred . 
Americans sailed from the vicinity of Sackett's Harbor, and 
landed near Prescott, where they were joined by a number of 
the Canadians. On the 13th of November they were attacked 
by the government troops, but the latter were repulsed. On 
the 16th they were attacked by a superior force, when nearly 
the whole party surrendered. 

19. Notwithstanding the ill success of all the invasions hith- 
erto planned on the American side of the line in aid of the 
Canadian insurgents, on the 4th of December a party of about 
two hundred crossed from Detroit, and landing a few miles 
above Sandwich, dispersed a party of British, and burned the 
barracks and a British steamer, but being attacked by a larger 
party of the British on the same day, they were defeated and 
dispersed. A number of the prisoners were ordered to be shot 
by the Canadian authorities immediately after the engagement. 

20. These events, occurring in the latter part of 1838, closed 
the ".Canadian Rebellion.*' Throughout the disturbances, the 
American government, acting upon the principles of strict neu- 
trality, had zealously endeavored, as in duty bound, to prevent 
its citizens from organizing within its borders, for the purpose 
of invading the territory of a friendly power; yet doubtless a 
majoiity of the American people sympathized with the Cana- 
dians, and wished success to their cause. The exceedingly de- 
fective organization of the insurgents, their want of concert, 
their in*esolution, and the want of harmony among their lead- 
ers, show that the Canadian people, however great may have 
been the grievances of which they complained, were at that 
time totally unprepared to efifect a forcible separation from the 
mother country. 

21. As the last great event in Canadian history, on the 23d 
of July 1840, the British parliament, after much discussiout 
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passed an act ly which the provinces of Upper and Lower Can- 
ada were united into one, under the name of the Province of 
Canada. The form of government adopted was similar to that 
previouslv existing in each province, — consisting of a governor 
appointed hy her majesty, a legislative council summoned by 
ihe governor, and a representative assembly elected by the 
people. 

22. As a concluding statement to this brief sketch of Cana- 
dian history, it may be remarked, that only a few of the evils 
bo long complained of have been removed, and the great mass 
of the people have yet but little share either in the choice of 
liicir rulers, or in the free enactment of the laws by which the 
province is governed. 
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ment of the war mth tlie United StcUes in 1846. 

1. Aboriginal Mexico. — 1. At the time of the discovery of 
America, nearly the whole continent was occupied by barbarous 
and wandering tribes, of whose history little that is authentic 
can now be learned. The aboriginal Mexicans, however, dif- 
fered essentially from the great mass of the race to which they 
apparently belonged. They had made considerable advances in 
civilization — were an agricultural people — had built flourishing 
cities — and were united under a regular system of government. 

2. The Toltecas or Toltecs, are the most ancient Mexican na- 
tion of which history and fable combined furnish us any ac- 
counts. The symbolical representations, or hieroglyphics, from 
which their history is obtained, and which were found among 
the Mexicans, represent that in the year 472 of the Christian 
era, they were expelled from their own country, called Tollan. 
situatdd somewhere to the north of Mexico, and that, for some 
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time after, they led a migratory and wandering life ; but, at 
the expiration of 104 years, they reached a place about fifty 
miles to the eastward of the city of Mexico, where they re- 
mained twenty years. Thence they proceeded a short distance 
westward, where they founded a city, called from the name of 
then: original country, TollaUy or Tula, 

3. The Toltecas, during their journeys, were conducted by 
chiefs; but after their final settlement, in the year 667, their 
government was changed to a monarchy, which lasted nearly 
four centuries. At the expiration of this time, they had in- 
creased very considerably in numbers, and had built many 
cities ; but when in the height of their prosperity, almost the 
whole nation was destroyed by a famine and a pestilence, 

4. The hieroglyphical symbols from which the account of 
this event is derived, represent that, at a certain festive ball 
made by the Toltecas, the Sad Looking Devil appeared to 
them, of a gigantic size, with immense arms, and, in the midst 
of their entertainments, embraced and sufifocated them ; that 
then he appeared in the form of a child with a putrid head, 
and brought the plague ; and finally, at the persuasion of the 
same devil, they abandoned the country Tula, and dispersed 
themselves among the surrounding nations, where they were 
well received on account of their superior knowledge and civil- 
ization. 

6. About a hundred years after the dispersion of the Toltecs, 
their country was occupied by the Chichemecas, who also came 
from the north, and were eighteen months on their journey. 
Although less civi.ized than the Toltecs, they had a regular 
form of monarchical government, and were less disgusting in 
their manners than some of the neighboring nations. They 
formed an alliance with the remnant of the Toltecs, and inter- 
married with them ; the consequence of which was the intro- 
duction of the arts and knowledge of the Toltecs, and a change 
in the Chichemecas, from a hunting to an agricultural peopJe. 
The Chichemecas were soon after joined by the Acolhuans, 
likewise from the north ; after which the history of the two na- 
tions is filled with uninteresting accounts of petty conquests, 
ci\il wars, and rebellions, until the appearance of the Aztecs, 
or Mexicans, also of Indian origin. 

6. The latter are represented to have left their own country, 
a great distance to the north of the Gulf of California, in the 
year 1160, by the command of one of their deities ; and, after 
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frandeiing fifl j-six years, to havQ arrived at the city of Zam- 
pango, in the valley of Mexico. During their journey thej are 
supposed to have stopped some time on the banks of the river 
GUa, an eastern branch of the Colorado, where may still be 
seen remains of the massive stone buildings which they are 
said to have constructed. 

7. Thence they proceeded until they came to a place about 
two hundred and fifty miles northwest from Chihuahua, aud 
now known by the name of Casa Grande, on account of a very 
large building still extant there at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest, and universally attributed to the Aztecs, by the tnuii- 
taons of the country. Thence they proceeded southward to 
Culiacan, on a river of the same name, which flows into the 
Gulf of California, about the 24th degree of north latitude. 
Here they made a wooden image of their god, and a chair of 
reeds and rushes to support it, and also appointed four priests, 
called the ** Servants of God," to carry it on their shoulders 
during then* subsequent wanderings. 

8. When the Aztecs left their oiiginal habitations, they con- 
sisted of six tribes; but at Culiacan, the Mexicans separated 
from the other five, and takmg their deity with them, continued 
their journey alone. In the year 1216, they arrived in the 
valley of Mexico, where they were at first well received, but 
they were afterwards enslaved by a neighboring prince, who 
claimed the territory, and who was unwilling to have them re- 
main without paying tribute. 

9. They were finely, however, released from bondage, when 
they resumed their wanderings, which they continued until the 
year 1825, when they came to a place on the borders of a lake« 
where the eagle that had guided them in their journeys rested 
upon a nopal, where it shortly afterwards died. This was the 
sign given them by their oracle, designating the place where 
they were finally to settle ; and as soon as they had taken pos- 
session of the spot, they erected an altar to the god who had 
conducted them in their wanderings. The city which they 
built here was first called Tenochtitlan, and afterwards MexkOy 
signifying the place of Mexitli, the Mexican god of war. 

10. During the time which intervened from the founding of 
Mexico to the conquest by the Spaniards, a period of nearly 
two hundred years, the Mexicans went on gradually increasing 
in power and rea-aurces, and, by conquest and alliances, they 
extended their dominion, not only over the other Aztec tribes, 
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which had accompanied them during most of their wanderings, 
and which afterwards settled around them, but also over other 
tribes or nations that spoke languages different from the Aztec 
or Mexican. 

11. Previous to their settlement in the valley of Mexico, the 
Mexicans continued unacquainted with regal dominion, and 
were governed in peace, and conducted in war, by such qa 
were entitlixi to pre-eminence by their wisdom or their valor ; 
but after tbeir power and territories became extensive, the su- 
preme authority finally centered in a single individual; and 
when the Spaniards, under Cortez, invaded the country, Mon- 
tezuma was the ninth monarch in order who had swayed the 
Mexican sceptre, not by hereditary right, but by election. The 
accounts given of all this history, in the hieroglyphic writings 
of the Mexicans, and which have been faithfully translated by 
Spanish writers, are minute and circumstantial ; but the details 
would possess little interest for us. 

II. Colonial History of Mexico. — 1. The conquest of 
Mexico by the Spaniards, an account of which has already been 
given, vested the sovereignty of the country in the crown of 
Spain, which guaranteed that, on no account should it be sepa- 
rated, wholly or in part, from the Spanish monarchy. 

2. The establishment of a Spanish colonial government in 
Mexico was followed by the bondage of the natives, who were 
at first reduced to the most cruel and humiliating form of slave- 
ry. About the middle of the sixteenth century, the wretched- 
ness of their situation was somewhat alleviated by the labors 
and influence of the worthy Las Casas, but they were not al- 
lowed to leave the districts in which they were settled ; their 
lands were retained by the Spaniards; and they were still 
obliged to labor for their oppressors. This indirect slavery 
was eventually abolished about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, but the Indians were still deprived of all privileges as 
citizens, and the government seemed to aim at keeping the na- 
tive population in poverty and baibarism. 

3. The colonial government was not much better calculated 
to promote the interests and prosperity of the native Spanish 

gopulation. For nearly three centuries, down to the year 1810. 
[exico was governed by viceroys appointed by the court of 
Spain ; all of whom, with one exception, were European Span- 
iards. Every situation in the gift of the crown was bestowed 
upon a European; nor is there an instance, for many years 
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1)efore the revolution, either in the church, the army, or the 
law, in which the door of preferment was opened to a Spaniard 
Mexican born. Through this policy a privileged caste arose, 
distinct from the Mexican Spaniards in feelings, habits, and in- 
terests, — the paid agents of a government whose only aim was 
to enrich itself, without any regard to the abuses perpetrated 
under its authority. 

4. The complaints of the Creoles (the name given to the 
white inhabitimts, of European descent, bom in America) were 
unheeded by the Spanish government. During the reign of 
Charles V. in the latter part of the 1 8th century, it is said that 
** Every office was publicly sold, with the exception of those 
that were bestowed upon court minions as the reward of dis- 
graceful service. Men destitute of talent, education, and char- 
acter, were appointed to offices of the greatest responsibility in 
church and state ; and panders and parasites were forced upon 
America, to superintend the finances, and preside in the su- 
preme courts of appeal. For the colonists there was no respite 
from official blood-suckers. Each succeeding swarm of adven- 
turers, in the eagerness to indemnify themselves for the money 
expended in purchasing their places, increased the calamities of 
provinces already wasted by the cupidity of their predecessors. 
Truly might the Hispano- Americans have exclaimed, 'That 
which the palmer-worm hath left hath the locust eaten, that 
which the locust hath left hath the canker-worm eaten, and 
that which the canker-worm hath left hath the caterpillar 
eaten.' " 

6. The same writer thus forcibly describes the condition of 
Mexico immediately previous to the events which led to the 
Revolution. " The condition of Mexico at the beginning of the 
present century was stamped with the repulsive features of an 
anarchical and semi-barbarous society, of which the elements 
were — an aboriginal population, satisfied with existing in un- 
molested indigence; a chaos of parti-colofed castes, equally 
passive, superstitious, and ignorant; a numerous Creole class, 
wealthy, mortified, and discontented ; and a compact phalanx 
of European officials, — the pampered Mamelukes of the crown — 
who contended for and profited by every act of administrative 
iniquity. Public opinion was unrepresented; there were no 
popularly chosen authorities, no deliberative assemblies of the 
people, no independent publications, — for the miserably meagre 
press was but a shadow, — ^a light-abhorring phantom, evoked 
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to stifle free discussion by suppressing its cause, and bound to 
do the evil bidding of a blind, disastrous, and suicidal tyranny." 
II [. Mexico during the first Revolution. — 1. When in 
the year 1808, Charles IV, the king of Spain, was dethroned by 
the emperor Napoleon, the viceroy of Mexico exhorted the peo- 
ple to preserve their fidelity to their dethroned monarch, and, 
for the purpose of conciliating the good will, and gaining the 
assistance of the Creoles, proposed to admit them to a share in 
the government ; but the court of the Audiencia, the highest ju- 
dicial tribunal in Mexico, declai*iT]g the illegality of this meas- 
ure, and taking part with the European Spaniards against the 
Creole population, seized and imprisoned the viceroy and his 
adherents. 

2. The arbitrary measures of the Audiencia increased the 
feeling of hostility against the Europeans ; a general impatience 
to shake oflf the yoke of foreign domination was manifested 
throughout the province; and on the 16th of September 1810, 
Hidalgo, a priest in the little town of Dolores, raised the stan- 
dard of revolt, by seizing and imprisoning seven Europeans, 
whose property he distributed amongst his followers. 

3. The news of this insurrectionary movement spread rapidly, 
and was everywhere received with enthusiasm. On the 29th 
of the same month, Hidalgo entered the city of Guanaxuato at 
the head of a force of 20,000 men, chiefly Indians poorly armed, 
overpowered the garrison, put the Spaniards to death, gave up 
their property to his troops, and recruited his military chest 
with public funds amounting to five millions of dollars. 

4. After having entered Valladolid without resistance, he 
advanced, at the head of his motley force, within a few miles 
of the Mexican capital ; but after remaining two or three days 
within sight of the city, he made a sudden and unaccountable 
retreat. His subsequent career was a series of disasters. On 
the 7th of November, his undisciplined and poorly armed troops 
were met and routed with great loss, in the plains of Aculco, 
by the royalist general Calleja. Calleja soon after entered the 
city of Guanaxuato, where he took ample revenge for the ex» 
cesses which the insurgent populace had previously committed 
against the Europeans. To avoid the waste of powder and 
ball, it is said that he cut the throats of the defenceless inhab- 
itants, until the principal fountain of the city literally overflowed 
with gore. 

6 Hidalgo retreated to Valladolid, where he caused eighty 
11* 
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Europeans to be beheaded ; and thence procepding to Guada* 
laxara, he caused between seven and eight hundred of the pop- 
ulation to be taken to the neighboring mountains and butchered 
in secret, without any form of trial or examination ; thus imitat- 
ing, on American soil, the horrors of the French Revolution. 
On the 17th of January 1811, his forces were routed at the 
Bridge of Calderon ; ana soon after Hidalgo himself, while pro- 
ceeding with several of his ofl&cers to the frontiers of the United 
States to purchase arms and military stores, was surprised and 
made prisoner through the treachery of a former associate. 
Being brought to trial by orders of the government, he was 
deprived of his clerical orders and sentenced to be shot. His 
companions shared his fate. 

6. After the fall of Hidalgo, the warlike priest Morelos as- 
sumed the general command of the insurgent forces. During 
the year 1811, by a series of brilliant victories which were 
never tarnished by wanton cruelties, he overcame the several 
detachments sent against him, and in February 1812, his ad- 
vaaced forces had arrived within twenty miles of the gates of 
Mexico ; but soon after he was shut up in the town of Cuautla 
by the forces of Calleja. Morelos sustained the siege with great 
spirit, until famine and disease commenced their frightful rava- 
ges in the town, when the place was evacuated, with but little 
JOSS, on the night of the second of May. It was during the 
siege of Cuautla that Victoria and Bravo, both young men, 
first distinguished themselves. At the same time Guerrero, in 
the successful defence of a neighboring town, began his long 
and perilous career. 

Y. During nearly two years the troops of Morelos were al- 
most uniformly successful in their numerous encounters with 
the enemy ; but on the 23d of December 1813, and on the 6th 
of January following, they wete twice defeated with great loss 
at Valladolid. Morelos never recovered from these reverses, 
and although he continued to display all his wonted resolution 
and activity, he lost action after action ; all his strong posts 
were taken ; several of his best generals died upon the scaffold, 
or perished on the field of battle ; and finally, Morelos himself, 
being taken prisoner, was condemned to death. On arriving at 
the place of execution, he uttered the following simple but af- 
fecting prayer :• " Lord, if I have done well, thou knowest it : 
if ill, to thy infinite mercy I commend my soul." He then 
bound a handkerchief over his eyes, gave the signal to the sol* 
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diers to fire, and met death with as much composure as be had 
ever shown when facing it on the field of battle. 

8. After the death of Morelos, the cause of the insurgents 
languished ; the jarring interests of the different leaders broke 
out into open discord ; and although the war was continued in 
various quarters, yet after a struggle of nine years from the 
first outbreak in the little town of Dolores, the First Revolution 
terminated in 1819, in the total defeat and dispersion of the 
Independent party. But although open hostilities were quelled, 
the spirit of independence was daily gaining ground among the 
Creole population. Spain had entirely lost all those moral in- 
fluences by which she had so long governed her colonies in the 
New World. 

IV. Mexico, from the close of the first Revolution in 

1819, TO THE adoption OF THE FeDERAL CONSTITUTION OF 1824. 

— 1. In the year 1820, the arbitrary government of Spain gave 
place to the establishment of a constitutional monarchy. As 
the Spanish constitution provided for a more liberal administra- 
tion of government in Mexico than had prevailed since 1812, 
the increased freedom of the elections again threw the minds of 
the people into a ferment ; and the spirit of independence, which 
had been only smothered, broke forth anew. 

2. Moreover, divisions arose among the Mexican Spaniards 
themselves, some, among whom was the viceroy of Apadaca, 
being in favor of a return to the old system of arbitrary rule, 
while others were sincerely attached to the liberties guaranteed 
by the new constitution. 

3. In this state of affairs the viceroy planned a scheme for 
overturning the existing government, and proclaiming the re- 
establishment of the absolute authority of the king. , Selecting 
as his instrument Don Augustin Iturbide, he sent him to the 
western coast at the head of a body of troops to begin the in- 
surrection : but Iturbide, instead of acting in obedience to his 
instructions, took the bold stand of proclaiming Mexico wholly 
independent of the Spanish nation. Thus began the second 
Revolution — the war of Mexican Independence. 

4. On the 24th of February 1821, Iturbide proclaimed his 

£ reject, known as the "Plan of Iguala," which declared that 
[exico should be an independent nation, its religion Catholic, 
and its government a constitutional monarchy. All distinctions 
of caste were to be abolished ; all inhabitants, whether Span- 
iards, Creoles, Africans, or Indians, who should adhere to the 
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cause of independence, were to be citizens ; and the door of 
preferment was declared to be opened to virtue and merit alone. 

5. The progress of Iturbide was rapid ; and before the month 
of July, the whole country, with the exception of the capital, 
recognized his authority ; and on the 27th of September, the 
capital itself submitted, and ail opposition ceased. A national 
congress was then called for the formation of a constitution ; 
and in the meantime Iturbide, who was eulogized as the savior 
of the country, was made temporary president, with a yearly 
salary of one hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 

6. When the National Congress assembled, three distinct 
parties were found among its members : — 1st, the Bourhonists, 
who wished a constitutional monarchy, with a prince of the 
house of Bourbon at its head : 2d, the Republicans, who de- 
sired a federal republic ; and dd, the Iturbidists, who wished to 
place Iturbide himself upon the throne. 

1. By much artifice the soldiers of the garrison of Mexico, 
and a large crowd of the leperos or beggars of the city, were 
induced to proclaim Iturbide emperor. The latter, pretending 
to yield with reluctance to what he was pleased to consider tlie 
" will of the people," brought the subject before Congress, 
which, overawed by the soldiery and the rabble, gave their 
sanction to a measure which they had not the power to oppose ; 
and Iturbide was proclaimed, and everywhere acknowledged, 
emperor. 

8. On the accession of Iturbide, a struggle for power began 
between him and the Congress, and, after five months of con- 
tention, Iturbide terminated the dispute as Cromwell and Bo 
naparte had done on similar occasions before him, by proclaim- 
ing the dissolution of the national assembly, and substituting in 
its stead a junta of his own nomination. 

9. The popularity of Iturbide did not long survive his as- 
sumption of arbitrary power. In less than a month an insur- 
rection broke out in the northern provinces ; and soon after, the 
youthful general, Santa Anna, a former supporter of Iturbide, 
declared against him, at the head of the garrison of Vera Cruz. 
The old revolutionary leaders. Generals Bravo, Guerrero, and 
Victoria, joined Santa Anna, when Iturbide, terrified by the 
storm which was arising against him, formally resigned the im- 
perial crown on the 19th of March 1823, and on the 11th ol 
May following sailed for Europe. 

10. The Congress which assembled in August immediately 
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entered on the duties of forhaing a new constitution, which was 
submitted on the 31st of January 1824, and definitively sanc- 
tioned in October following. By this instrument, modelled 
somewhat after the constitution of the United States, the Mex- 
ican provinces were united in one Independent Republic. With 
many excellent provisions, the constitution was liable to some 
serious objections. The trial by jury was not mtroduced, nor 
was the requisite publicity given to the administration of jus- 
tice : and as if to bind down the consciences of posterity to all 
future generations, the third article in the constitution declared 
that, " The religion of the Mexican nation is, and will be per- 
petually, the Roman Catholic Apostolic." 

11. The fate of the ex-emperor remains to be noticed. In 
consequence of his supposed intention of returning to Meuco, a 
circumstance which might endanger the peace of the country, 
in April 1824 the Congress passed a decree of outlawry against 
him. In July, however, he landed in disguise, but was soon 
afterwards arrested, and shot by order of the provincial Con- 
gress of Tamaulipas. 

y. Mexico from thb adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion OP 1824 TO THE commencement of the Texan Revolu- 
tion IN 1835. — 1. On the first of January 1826, the first Con- 
gress under the federal constitution assembled in the city of 
Mexico; and at the same time General Guadalupe Victoria 
was installed as president of the republic, and General Nicholas 
Bravo as vice-president. The years 1825 and 1826 passed 
with but few dbturbances ; the administration of Victoria was 
generally popular ; and the country enjoyed a greater degree 
of prosperity than at any former or subsequent period. 

2. The country was divided, however, between two political 
parties, at the head of which w^re two opposing Masonic socie- 
ties, known as the Scotch and the York lodges ; — the former 
aristocratic in sentiment, in favor of the establishment of a 
strong central government, and supposed to be secretly in- 
clined to a constitutional monarchy, with a king chosen from 
the Bourbon family : — the latter, opposed to a royal or centra] 
government, of strong democratic tendencies, and generally in 
favor of the expulsion of the Spanish residents. 

3. In the elections which took place in the autumn of 1826, 
bribery, corruption, and calumnies of all kinds, were resorted to 
by both parties, and some of the elections were declared nuli 
in consequence of the illegality of the proceedings by which 
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Hliey had been effected. At length, in the beginning of 1828, 
the dissensions of the two parties broke out in open hostilities 
by an insurrectionary moyement of the Scotch party, which, 
however, was soon suppressed. 

4. In the presidential election of 1828, General Pedraza, a 
member of the Scotch party, was elected president, by a ma- 
jority of only two votes over his competitor. General Guerrero ; 
but the Yorkinos, declaring that the election had been carried 
by fraud, determined to obtain redress by an appeal to arms. 
At this moment Santa Anna, whose name had figured in the 
most turbulent periods of the Revolution since 1821, appeared 
on the political stage, — at the head of 600 men he took pos- 
session of the castle of Perots, and proclaimed Guerrero, the 
c'aief of the Yorkino party, president. 

6. On the last day of November, the government guard in 
the city of Mexico was surprised by the Yorkinos, and a con- 
test began in the streets of the city, which, after continuing 
four days, ended in the dissolution of the Congress, the flight 
of the president Pedraza, and a partial pillage of the capital. 
On the first of January, 1829, anew Congress assembled, when 
Guerrero was made president, and Santa Anna was declared to 
have deserved well of his country. 

6. Thus terminated the first struggle for the presidential 
succession in Mexico — in scenes of violence and bloodshed, and 
in the triumph of revolutionary force over the constitution and 
laws of the land. The appeal then made to arms was after- 
wards deeply regretted by the prominent actors themselves, 
many of whom perished in subsequent revolutions, victims of 
their own blood-stained policy. The country long mourned 
the consequences of their rash and guilty measures. 

7. In July 1829, a Spanish expedition of 4000 men landed 
at Tampico; for the invasion of the Mexican Republic ; but after 
an occupation of two months, the invading army surrendered to 
Seinta Anna on the 10th of September. At this time General 
Bustamente, then in command of a body of troops, thinking a 
favorable oppcft-tunity had arrived for striking a blow at su- 
premacy, denounced the ambitious designs of Guerrero, and 
marched upon the capital. The government was easily over- 
thrown, Guerrero fled, and Bustamente was proclaimed his 
successor. In an attempt to recover his authority in the fol- 
lowing year, Guerrero fell into the hands of his enemies, when 
he -was condemned as a traitor, and executed in February 1831 
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8. ^fter this, tranquillity prevailed uQtil 1832, when Santa 
A.nna, one of the early adherents of Guerrero, but afterwards 
the principal §upporter of the revolution by which he was over- 
thrown, declared against the really arbitrary encroachments of 
Bustamente. After a struggle of nearly a year, an armistice 
was agreed upon, and Pedraza was recalled to serve out the re- 
maining three months of his unexpired term. In the early part 
of 1833, Santa Anna himself was chosen president, and Gomez 
Farias vice-president. 

9. Scarcely a fortnight had elapsed after Santa Anna had 
entered on the duties of his office, when an insurrection, sup- 
posed to have been instigated by him, and in favor of the 
church and the army, and "Santa Anna for dictator," broke 
out within twenty miles of the capital. The movement, how- 
ever, was unsuccessful, and soon after Santa Anna retired to 
his estate in the country, leaving the executive authority in the 
hands of the vice-president. 

10. In the early part of 1834, Santa Anna, deeming the oc- 
casion favorable for the success of his ambitious designs, placed 
himself at the head of the military chiefs and the army, dis- 
solved the congress, and summoned another. In the meantime 
he took into his own hands all the powers of government, while 
he used his power and influence to subvert the constitution he 
had sworn to defend. 

11. The several Mexican states were all more or less agitated 
by these arbitrary proceedings ; but the party in power, at the 
bead of which was Santa Anna, after much opposition, suc- 
ceeded in abolishing the federal system of 1824, and in estab- 
lishing a strong " Central Republic." The legislatures of the 
states were declared to be abolished, and the states were 
changed into departments under the control of military com- 
mandants, who were to be responsible to the chief authorities 
of the nation, — the latter to be concentrated in the hands of 
one individual, whose authority was law. At the head of the 
new government was Santa Anna. 

12. Several of the Mexican states took up arras in support 
of the constitution of 1824, bat all, with the exception of Texas, 
hitherto the least important of the Mexican provinces, were 
speedily reduced by the arms of Santa Anna. 

VI. Texan Revolution. — 1. At the time of the outbreak of 
the first Mexican Revolution in 1810, the settlements in Texas 
consisted of only a few feeble Spanish garrisons, connected with 
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a few missions of the Roman church. When Mexico had ee- 
tiiblished her independence, the Mexican government adopted a 
liberal system of colonization ; and emigrants in large numbers^ 
mostly from the United States, began to flow to Texas, tho 
most fertile of the Mexican provinces. 

2. With the exception of a transient outbreak in 1826, Texas 
remained faithful to Mexico, until the arbitrary proceedings of 
Santa Anna and his adherents overthrew the federal constitu- 
tion. In opposition to a force sent by Santa Anna to reduce 
them to subjection, the Texans declared that they took up arms 
" in defence of. their rights and liberties, which were threatened 
by the encroachments of military despots, and in defence of the 
republican principles of the Federal Constitution of Mexico." 

3. The war commenced by the successful attack of several 
Mexican garrisons, while the Mexican troops were advancing 
into the country under the command of General Cos, the broth- 
er-in-law of Santa Anna. General Cos, marching into the in- 
terior, took post at Bexar, which he garrisoned with a thousand 
regular troops. This place was soon besieged l^ about 600 
Texans, and after a vigorous assault was compelled to surren- 
der, Dec. 11th, 1835. General Cos and his followers, after 
pledging themselves not tp oppose in any manner the re-estab- 
lishment of the Federal Constitution of 1824, were allowed to 
retire to Mexico. 

4. The fall of Bexar occasioned but a brief truce to the war, 
for in less than three months from the capitulation of General 
Cos, Santa Anna himself entered Texas at the head of 8000 of 
the best troops of Mexico, accompanied by an unusually large 
train of artillery. His avowed object was ** to exterminate the 
rebels, and drive the Americans out of Texas." 

6. Sending a division of his forces, under General Urrea, to 
South-eastern Texas, Santa Anna, at the head of 4000 of his 
troops, advanced to Bexar, where was a Texan force of 160 
men, afterwards increased to 182, under the command of Wil- 
liam Barrett Travis. Travis retired to the fortified enclosure 
of the Alamo, where were a few pieces of artillery, and there 
defended himself during eleven days against the whole force of 
the enemy. 

6. This was humiliating in the extreme to the Mexican gen- 
erals ; and soon after midnight, on the 6th of March, their entire 
army, commanded by Santa Anna in person, surrounded the 
fort for the purpose of taking it by storm, cost what it might. 
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Y. The cfcralry formed a circle around the infantry for the 
double object of urging them on, and preventing the escape of 
the Texans ; and amidst the discharge of musketry find cannon 
the enemy advanced towards the Alamo. Tvyice repulsed in 
their attempts to scale the walls, they were again impelled to 
the assault by the exertions of their officers ; and borne onward 
by the pressure from the rear, they mounted the walls, and, in 
the expressive language of an eye-witness, " tumbled over like 
Bheep." 

8. Then commenced the last struggle of the garrison. Travis 
received a shot as he stood on the walls cheering on his men ; 
and as he fell, a Mexican officer rushed forward to dispatch 
him. Summoning up his powers for a final effort, Travis met 
his assailant with a thrust of his sword, and both expired to- 
gether. The brave defenders of the fort, overborne by multi- 
tudes, and unable in the throng to load their fire-arms, continued 
the combat with the butt-ends of their rifles, until only seven 
were left, and these were refused quarter. Of all the persons 
in the place, only two were spared — a Mrs. Dickerson, and a 
negro servant of the commandant. 

9. Major Evans, of the artillery, was shot while in the act 
of firing the magazine by order of Travis. Colonel James 
Bowie, who had been confined several days by sickness, was 
butchered in his bed, and his remains were savagely mutilated. 
Among the slain, surrounded by a heap of the enemy who had 
fallen under his powerful arm, was the eccentric David Crock- 
ett, of Tennessee. The obstinate resistance of the garrison, 
and the heavy price which they exacted for the surrender of 
their lives, had exasperated the Mexicans to a pitch of rancor- 
ous fury, at which all considerations of decency and humanity 
were forgotten. The bodies of the dead were stripped, thrown 
into a heap and buried, after being subjected to brutal indigni- 
ties. No authenticated statement of the loss of the Mexicans 
has been published, although it has been variously estimated at 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred men. 

10. On the 3d of March, during the siege of Bexar, a con- 
vention of Texan delegates which was in session at Washington, 
on the Brazos river, agreed unanimously to a Declaration of In- 
dependence. On the lYth of the same month a constitution for 
the Republic was adopted, and David G. Burnett, of New Jer- 
sey, the son of an officer of the American Revolution, was ap- 
pointed provisional president. 
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1 1. During the sittiug of the conyention, General Urrea waa 
proceeding along the line of the coast, where he met with but 
feeble opposition from small volunteer parties sent out to pro- 
tect the i-etreat of the colonists. Those who were taken prison- 
ers by him were mercilessly put to death, even though they 
had surrendered upon written guarantees of safety. Among 
these was the brave Colonel Fannin and 250 men, who, having 
capitulated upon honorable terms, were afterwards shot by the 
orders of Santa Anna. 

12. After the fall of the Alamo, on the 3 1st of March, Santa 
Anna left Bexar, and proceeded north in search of the enemy, 
who still showed a disposition to harass his movements. In 
the meantime General Houston, the commander-in-chief of the 
Texan forces, was making what preparations his limited means 
would allow to arrest the progress of the invaders. 

13. On the 16th of April Santa Anna reached New Wash- 
ington, at the head of the west branch of Galveston Bay, and 
soon after encamped on the banks of the San Jacinto. On 
the morning of the 20th, General Houston, descending the right 
bank of Buffalo Bayou, took post within three quarters of a 
mile of the enemy. The eflfective Mexican force on the San 
Jacinto now numbered 1600 men, while the Texans numbered 
only T83. 

14. The opposing forces remained in their respective positions 
until the afternoon of the 21st, when Houston ordered his ofii- 
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cers to pM.ade their respective commands, having previously 
taken measures for the destruction of all the bridges in the 
vicinity ; thus cutting off all possibility of escape for the enemy, 
should they be defeated. 

16. The troops paraded with alacrity and spirit ; the disparity 
in numbers seeming to increase their enthusiasm, and to heighten 
tlu'ir anxiety for the conflict. The order of battle being formed, 
tlie cavalry, sixty -one in number, commanded by Colonel Mira- 
heMu B. Lamar, were despatched to the front of the enemy's 
Iffi for tjie purpose of attracting their notice, when the main 
body advanced rapidly in line, the artillery, consisting of two 
six pounders, taking a station Within two hundred yards of the 
enemy's breastwork. With the exception of the cannon, which 
commenced a vigorous discharge of grape and canister, not a 
gun was fired by the Texans until they were within point blank 
shot of the enemy's lines, when the war cry, Remeniber the 
Alamo ! was raised. 

16. The thrilling recollections suddenly revived by that well- 
known name, together with the knowledge that the cowardly 
assassins of Fannin and his comrades were before them, gave 
new excitement to the Texans, and, in the frenzy of revenge, 
they threw themselves in one desperate charge on the enemy's 
works, and, after a conflict of fifteen minutes, gained entire pos- 
session of the encampment ; taking one piece of cannon loaded, 
four stands of colors, and a large quantity of camp equipage, 
stores, and baggage. The whole Mexican army was annihilated 
— scarcely a single soldier escaping. Of nearly 1600 men who 
commenced the action, 630 were killed, 208 were wounded, 
and 780 were made prisoners ; while, of the Texan force, only 
eight were killed, and seventeen wounded. On the day follow- 
ing the battle, Santa Anna was captured on the banks of Buf- 
falo Bayou, while wandering alone, unarmed, and disguised in 
common apparel. It was only by the exercise of extraordinary 
firmness on the part of General Houston and his officers, that 
his life was spared from the fury of his Texan captors. An ar- 
m'lstice was soon after agreed upon, and the several divisions of 
the Mexican forces, in obedience to the orders of Santa Anna, 
retired beyond the Colorado. 

17. On the 14th of May a convention was concluded between 
the Texan government and Santa Anna, by the terms of which 
hostilities were immediately to cease between the Mexican and 
Texan troops ; the Mexican army was to retire beyond the Rio 
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Grande ; prisoners were to be exchanged, and Santa Anna was 
to be sent to Vera Cruz as soon as circumstances would permit 
it. On tl)e same day Santa Anna stipulated, by a secret treaty 
signed by him, that Mexico should enter into an amicable treaty 
with Texas as an independent nation. 

18. Owing to divisions in the Texan congress, Santa Anna 
did not obtain his release until December, and on his reaching 
Mexico he publicly disavowed all treaties and stipulations what- 
ever, as conditional to his release ; but even this dbavowal was 
not effectual in restoring him to the favor of his countrymen, 
whose want of confidence in him was increased by his duplicity ; 
and he was obliged to go into retirement until another revolu- 
tion in his unhappy country enabled him to regain the power 
he had lost. 

19. The battle of San Jacinto gave peace to Texas, and the 
rank of an independent republic among the nations of the earth, 
although Mexico still claimed her territory, and continued* to 
maintain a hostile attitude towards her. A large majority of 
the Texan people, however, had long cherished the hope of ad- 
mission into the American confederacy ; and although the meas- 
ure encountered much opposition on the part of a portion of 
the states, yet on the 28th of February 1845, the joint resolu- 
tion of the two houses of Congress in favor of the proposed 
annexation passed the Senate, and on the 1st of March received 
the signature of the president. In the following winter the 
senators of the State of Texas took their seats, for the first time, 
in the national council of the American Union. 

VII. Mexico from the close of the Texan Revolution 

IN 1836, TO THE commencement OF THE WAR WITH THE UnITED 

States in 1846. — 1. Mexican history, from the commencement 
of the Texan Revolution down to the opening of the war with 
the United States in 1846, is but a series of civil wars and do- 
mestic revolutions, under which the country enjoyed neither 
repose nor prosperity. In 1838 a rebellion against the central 
. government was planned by General Mexia, who lost his life in 
the brief struggle that followed. In the winter of the same 
year the harbor of Vera Cruz was blockaded, and the city at- 
tacked by a French fleet. 

2. In July 1840, an insurrection broke out in the city of 
Mexico, but after a conflict of twelve days a general amnesty 
was agreed upon by the contending factions. At the same time 
Yucatan withdrew from the general government, but after a 
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struggle of three years against the forces of Mexico, and con- 
tending factions at home, she again entered the Mexican con- 
federacy. 

8. In the month of Auguat 1841, General Paredes, seconded 
by Santa Anna, placed himself at the head of a successful revo- 
lution, which overthrew the existing constitution of Mexico, and 
proclaimed the ««tablishment of an intricate representative sys- 
tem, under which Santa Anna arose to the presidency in 1843 
—or, as might with more propriety be said, to the supreme 
dictatorship of the Mexican nation. In the following year, 
however, Paredes, who had hitherto acted with Santa Anna, 
openly declared against the dictator : after a civil war of some 
months, Santa Anna was taken prisoner, when Congress passed 
a decree of perpetual banishment against him. 

4. It was at this time that Texas, having maintained her in- 
dependence of Mexico during nine years, applied for and ob- 
tained admission into the American confederacy as one of the 
states of the Union. On the arrival in Mexico of the news of 
the passage of the act of annexation, the provisional president. 
General Herrera, issued a proclamation calling upon the citi- 
zens to rally in support of the national independence, which 
was represented as being seriously threatened by the aggres- 
sions of the United States. 

5. An account of the war which followed has already been 
given in its connection with the history of the United States. 
Even in the midst of that war Mexico was not exempt from 
serious domestic dissensions. When at length Herrera, con- 
vinced of the utter inability of Mexico to carry on a successful 
war for the recovery of Texas, showed a disposition to conclude 
a peaceable arrangement with the United States, Paredes pro- 
claimed against him, and after a short struggle drove him 
from power. But the triumph of Paredes was short, for while 
he was engaged in preparations to meet the foreign enemy, 
Santa Anna was recalled by the revolutionary party, and, en- 
tering Mexico in triumph, was again placed at the head of gov- 
ernment. But henceforth the good fortune of the Dictator 
deserted him. He lost one battle after another, until, finally, 
being driven from the capital, he was compelled to witness the 
dismemberment of his unhappy country. Texas, New Mexico, 
and California, the fairest portions of the public domain, were 
forever wrested from Mexican rule. • 
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PREAMBLK* 

Wb, the people of the United States, io order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, « 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our poster- 
ity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 

ARTICLE I. 

OF THE LEGISLATURE. 

8ECTI0K I. 

All legislative^ powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress"" of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

EXPLANATORY NOTEa 

* ConstUutiottt in a political sense, is the constitated or established form of 
government. It is thefundame7Ual law of a nation ; — the regulation that deter* 
mines the manner in which the aothority vested in the government is to be ex- 
ercised. Oar constitution in found iu a written document. The English con* 
Btitution is not found in anv one written article, but consists of acts of Parlia- 
ment, decisions of courts of law, and long established customs and usages. 

» A preainUe is a preface or introduction, the object of which is to announce 
the character and desi^ of the work to which it is prefixed. 

^ JjegislcUwe power is the law-making power. 

c Caiigres» is a meeting for the settlement of national affairs whether relating 
in one or more nations. 

The questions In Italics refer to the Explanatory Notes : those in Human letters to the 
ConsUtution. 

* IVkat is a Ceiutitution ? a frhat is a freamble 7 Wliai are tlie objectt uf the 
Owistitution, a? expressed in the preamble 1 

ARTICLE h 

Hbction L~ln what it the leglslaave power veslel 1 t IVktU is Uaidativt pover t 
« n'kmt it a C^ngrsss 7 -^ j^ 
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SECTION n. 

First Clause, — The House of Representatives sliall be com- 
f)osed of members chosen every second year* by the people of 
the several States, and the electors^ in each state shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislature. 

Second Clause. — No person shall be a representative who 
shall not have attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been 
seven yeara a citizen of the United States, and who shairnot, 
when elected, be an inhabitant^ of that state in which he shall 
be chosen. 

Third Clause, — Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may be included 
within this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free per- 
sons, including those bound to service for a term of years, and, 
excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other persons.** 

^ In England, members of the Hoase of Commons, corresponding to onr House 
of Representatives, are chosen for seven years. The object in having freqaent 
elections is to make the representatives more directly responsible to die people. 
The period for which a representative is chosen embraces what is culled one 
Congress. 

b An dtctor is one who has a vote in the choice of an o£Bcer. *' The electors 
In each State/' here spoken of, are those who are entitled, by the laws of the 
State in which they reside, to vote for members of the most namerons branch of 
the State Legislature ; consequently, those who are entitled to vote for this 
branch of the State Legislature, may vote for members of the House of ILepre- 
sentatives. And as the right of sainrage in the several States is now almost uni- 
versal to all American citizens of twenty-(»ie years of age, nearly all have a vote 
in the choice of their representatives. 

c It has been decided that a man residing at the seat of government in an offi- 
cial capacity, holding an oiBce under the United States, doea not cease to he a 
legal inhabitant of the State of which he was a citizen. 

'^ The representative popyJ^ion is not the whole population of the United 
States ; for, after including all free persons, excluding Indians not taxed, it in- 
cludes only •• three fifths of all other persons." The *' other persons" here alia 
dcd to are slaves ; consequently the slaveholding States have a representation 
for three fifths of their slaves ; and their citizens, individually, hold greater polit- 
toal power, than the citizens of non- slaveholding States. As an offset to this, direct 

Skctiom II.— Ist. Of whom is the House of Representatives composed ? »■ For how 
long a period are members of the English House of Commons chosen ? What is the ob- 
jeet '.n having frequent elections 7 tVhat period is ewtbraeed in each Congress 7 >> What 
IS ar, elector 7 Now extensive is the privilege of voting for represen tatives 7 

2d. What are the legal qualifications of representatives 1 « Must the rspressntativs 
be d resident of the State in which he shall be chosen 7 

3d. How are representatives and direct taxes apportioned among the States 1 How 
are the respective numbers of the people determined ? How often is the enumerttion 
k> be mode 1 ^l What then is understood by the representative population 7 Who «r« the 
* nther perscui" here alluded to 7 How is the political power of the 8«uik afecttd bf 
tkis titttua 7 What i^sei to this 7 What is the ratio sf representation 7 
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The actual enumeratioa shall be made within three years after 
the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and 
within every subsequent term of ten years, in such a manner as 
they shall by law direct. 

The number of representatives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty thousand, but each state shall have at least one represen- 
tative, and until such enumeration shall be made, the State of 
New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, Massachusetts 
eight, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecti- 
cut five. New York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, 
Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten. North Carolina five. 
South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

Fourth Clause, — When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs 
of election to fill up such vacancies. 

Fifth Clause, — The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker, and other officers, and shall have the sole power 
of impeachment.' 

SECTION ui. 

First Clause, — ^The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legisla- 
ture thereof for six years; and each Senator shall have one 
vote.'* 

I 

taxes (if such shoald be imposed by the goverument) are to be apportioned by 
the same rule as representatives. The ratio of representation is a common divi- 
sor of the nnmber of inhabitants in each State, and not in the whole Union. In 
1790, the ratio, or the number of citizens entitled to a representative, was 33,000, 
and the whole number of representatives was lOG. In 1850 the ratio was 93,420, 
and the number of representatives 235. By act of Congress, each organ- 
ized terrUory of the United Slates is entitled to a delegate to Congress. Such 
delegate is entitled to a seat in the House, and has the right of debating, but ia 
not aJiowed to vote. 

a Impeachment, is an accusation against a public officer for misconduct in the 
discharge of his official duties. The power of impeachment, as vested in the 
House of Representatives, extends only to officers of the general government. 
State officers may be impeached in a similar way by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States. The mode of impeachment and trial, which is similar to the ordinarv 
forms of judicial proceedings, is derived from the British Parliament, in which 
the Commons have the sole power of impeachment, and the House of Lords the 
power of trial. 

'' The Senators being chosen by the State Legislatures, it is settled by the 

The 1 utio and the number of representatives ^ in 1790 7 In 1850 7 IVhat is said of 
delegates from Vie territories 7 

4th. How are vacancies filled ? 

5th. How are officers of the House chosen ? What sole power has the House 1 
* What is impeachment 7 Who may be impeached by the House 7 How may State ^^ 
cers be impeachtd 7 What is said of the mode of impeachment 7 

SscrioN HI. — Ist. Of whom is the Senate composed 1 Who choose the SeaatorBi 
and for what time ? <> fn what manner are tkev chosen 7 
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Second Clause. — Immediately after they shall be assembled, 
in consequence of the first election, they shall be divided, as 
equally as may be, into three classes. 

The seats of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated 
at the expiration of the second year ; of the second class, at the 
expiration of the fourth year ; and of the third class, at the ex- 
piration of the sixth year ; so that one third may be chosen 
every second year ; and if vacancies happen, by resignation or 
otherwise, during the recess of the Legislature of any State, 
the Executive thereof may make temporary appointments, until 
the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill sucli 
vacanciep.' 

Third Clause, — No person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a 
citizen of the Uaited States, and who shall not, when elected, 
be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

Fourth Clause. — ^The Vice-President of the United States 
shall be president of the Senate ; bmt shall have no vote, unless 
they be equally divided. 

Fifth Clat^se, — ^The Senate shall choose their other officers, 
and also a President pro tempore,^ in the absence of the Vice- 
President, or when he shall exercise the office of President of 
the United States. 

Sixth Clause, — ^The Senate shall have the sole power to try 
all impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall 
be on oath, or affirmation. When the President of the United 
States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside ; and no person 
shall be convicted without the concurrence of two thirds of the 
members present 

practice of most of the States that they may be chosen by jotnt ballot of both 
hmset, and not, necessarily, by the Legislature in its official capacity — eacli 
house having a negative on the other. 

• Care is taken tnat but one vacan^ shall occnr at the same time, in the rep 
vesentation of any one State. The Governor of a State can make no appoint' 
mant of a Senator in aiUicipaiion of a vacancy The vacancy most exist whea 
the appointment is made. 

b Pro tempore IB a Latin phrase, signifying. /or the time, 

9d. How were the Seaators at flret divided ? In what order were their offices to he 
TQcaled 1 How are vacancies to be filled 1 *■ What care is taken in regard io vaeau- 
ciet t By what rule is the fovemor restrained infilling vacancies 7 

3d. What legal qualifications are required of a Senator 1 

^h. Who is president of the Senate 1 When only can he vote "? 

5th. What is said of the other oflScera of the SenrUe 1 !> What is the msamng if**pra 
umpore 7" 

6th. What sole power has the Senate 1 When dc ee the Chief Justice pieslde 1 What 
wunber can convict a person 1 

18 
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Seventh ClauH. — Judgment, in case of impeachment, sliaD 
not extend farther than to a removal from office, and disqualifi- 
cation to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit, 
under the United States ; but the the party convicted shalL 
nevertheless, be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judg- 
menty and punishment, accordmg to law.' 

8X0TI0N IV. 

First Clause, — ^The times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed, in 
each State, by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may, 
at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as 
to the places of choosing Senators.^ 

Seccmd Clause, — The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year, and such meeting shall be on the first Monday 
in December, unless they shall, by law, appdnt a different day. 

SEOnON V. 

First Clause. — ^Each house shall be the judge of the election, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members, and a majority 
ci each shall constitute a quorum*^ to do business ; but a smaller 
number may adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized 
to compel the attendance of absent members in such manner, 
and under such penalties, as each house may provide. 

Second Clause, — Bach house may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, 
with the concurrence of two thirds, expel a member. 

Third Clause, — ^Each house shall keep a journal of its pro- 
ceedings, and, from time to time, publish the same, exceptii^ 

* In England, the judgment upon impeaoknent extends not only to removal 
from office, bat to the whole penaHj attached by law to the offence. The Hoaae 
of Lords may, therefore, inflict capital panishment, banishment, &c., according 
to its discrf'.tion. 

b Although Congress has the power to appoint the time$ and modes of chooa 
ing Senators and Representatiyes, tHs power has not been exercised by it 
The times and modes of election are now rarioos in the several States. 

« A quorum means a sufficient number to transact basmess. 

7tb. How tu majr jadgment extend, in case of impeachment 1 To what to the party 
OODTicted Airtber hable ? a IVhat i* the law an this sul^eet in England ? 

Sbctioa IV.— Ist. Who prescribe the time, place, and manner, of holding elections 
for senators and repreeentatives? What power has Congress over this salject 1 ^Uas 
Conrt-^as ever exereiaed this power 7 The eonsefuence 7 

9a. How uften, and when, does Congress assemble ? 

RionoM v.— lat Of what is each house made the jndge 1 What eonstitotei a quo 
mm ? What may a smaller number do 1 o What is meant b^*^a f mm vm f " 

9d. What other powers has each house ? 

ad. What is required of each house relative toajoomal t 
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snch parts as may, in tbeir judgment, require secrecy ; and the 
yeas and nays of the members of either house, on any question, 
shall, at the desire of one fifth of those present, be entered on 
the journal. 

Fourth Clause, — ^Neither house, during the session of Con- 
gress, shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for more 
than three days, nor to any other place than that in which the 
two houses shall be sitting. 

SECTION YU 

First Clatise. — ^The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services, to be ascertained by 
law, and paid out of the Treasury of the United States.' 

They shall, in all cases, except treason,** felony,* and breach 
of the peace,"^ be privileged from arrest during their attendance 
at the session of their respective houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and, for anjr speech or debate, in 
either house, they shall not be questioned in any other place.* 

Second Clause, — ^No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil 
office, under the authority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been 
increased during such time ; and no person, holding any office 
under the United States, shall be a member of either house, 
during his continuance in office. 

*^ Members of Congress receive eight dollars for every day's attendance ; and 
eight dollars for every twenty miles travel, by the most nsual route, from their 
place of residence to the seat of Congress, both in going to and retoming from 
'he session. 

h Treason consists in one or more of these three things — levying war against 
the United States — adhering to their enemies — giving them aid and comforL 
The war must be actually levied, to constitute treason. A conspiracy to levy 
war is not treason. 
' « Felony, in common speech, signifies any offence punishable with death. 

"1 The term " Breach of the peace," includes all tndicta/fle offences— that ii^ 
fiuch serious offences as a person may be charged with by a grand jury under 
oath. 

e For a speech delivered in Congress a member cannot be held legally aocoant* 
able ; but, if he publish the speech, and it contain a libels he is liable to an actica 
for t as in any other case. 

4th. What are the rules respecting adjournments? 

Sxc-TioN VI.— Ist. What is said of the compensation of senators and representatives 1 
When privileged from arrest 1 For what are they not to be questioi ed 1 ^ What com- 
fensation ao members receive 7 ^ In what does treason consist 7 c What is felony 7 
d 1* reach of the pence 7 « IVhai if a member pnblUh a libdons speech 7 

3d. Tu what offices cannot members be appointed ? What U' a perse n bold an office 
utider the United Stales ? 
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SXOTIOK VU. 

Ftrst Clause, — All bills for raising revenue, shall originate in 
the Uoose of Representatives ; but the Senate may propose or 
concur with amendments, as on other bills/ 

Second Clause, — ^Every bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, shall, before it be- 
comes a law, be presented to the President of the United States ; 
If he approve, he shall sign it ; but if not, he shall return it, with 
his objections, to that house in which it shall have originated, 
who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and pro- 
ceed to reconsider it. 

If, after such reconsideration, two thirds of that house shall 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsid- 
ered ; and if approved by two thirds of that house, it shall be- 
come a law. 

But, in all such cases, the votes of both houses shall be de- 
termined by yeas and nays ; and the names of the persons voting 
for and against the bill, shall be*entered on the journal of each 
house respectively. 

If any bill shall not be returned by the President within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to 
him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed 
t, unless the Congress, by their adjournment, prevent its return, 
m which case it shall not be a law.** 

*■ " Bills for raising revenae" do not inclade all bills which bring money into 
the treasaiy. Thas, bills for the sale of public lands, for regulating the Post- 
oflSce, and Mint, &c, although thev may increase the revenue, may originate in 
either house. The moaning of the phrase is confined to bills to levy taxes. 
This provision in our Constitution is borrowed from the British Ck>nstitution, by 
whicn, bills for raising revenue must originate in the House of Commons, whose 
members are the exclusive representatives of the people. So tenacious of this 
privilege are the Commons, that the Peers are not even allowed to amend a 
money bill : they must reject it, or adopt it, as it has been framed by the Commons 

b The power given to the President, of objecting to bills, or placing his veto 
upon laws passed by Congress, was adopted after much discussion, and great 
opposition. It was designed as an additional security against the enactment of 
imprcper laws, and as a defence of the Executive against the encroachments of 
the Legislature. Should the President abuse the veto power, it is presumeil 
that Congress would pass the bill in question, by the constitutional majority, of 

Sbction VII.~]8t Where must bills for raising revenue originate 1 What may the 
Senate do in reli^on to them ? *■ What do not these Mia include 1 How illustrated f 
FV<m what is this provision in our Constitution borrowed 7 What are tie rules of the 
Briush Constitution on this subject 7 

ad. What are the rules, in flill, relative to the passage of biHs 1 >> fVhat is said of 
this veto power thus given to the president 7 Fhr what wae U desifned 7 (Vhat tfths 
president should aht se it 7 • 
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Third Clause, — ^Every order, resolution, or vote, to whicb 
the concurrence of the Senate and House of Representatives 
may he necessary, (except on a question of adjournment,) shall 
he presented to the President of the United States ; and hefore 
the same shall take effect, shall he approved hy him ; or, heing 
disapproved hy him, shall he repassed by two thirds of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, according to the rules and 
limitations prescrihed in the case of a hill. 

SECTION VIII. 
OF THE POWBRS OF CONGRESS. 

First Clause, — The Congress shall have power — ^to lay and 
collect taxes,' duties,* imposts,' and excises ;* to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and general welfare of the 
United States: but all duties, imposts, and excises, shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

Second Clause, — To borrow money on the credit of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Third Clause, — To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes.* 

cwo thirds. The king of England has an absolvie negative upon all bills passed 
by Parliament. 

• Ta^ces are all contributions, whether of money or of commodities, imposed 
by the government upon individuals for the service of the State. Bat revenne 
is the money raised for the ases of government, and may be derived from various 
enorces, as by the sale of the public lands, &c., or by taxation. 

b Duties are taxes reqaired by government to be paid on the importation, ex 
portation, or oonsamption of goods. 

^ Imposts are taxes reqaired by government to be paid on goods imported. 

^ Excise is a tax on commodities, wrherever found ; as, a tax on the wares of 
the merchant, on the p'\jdace of the farmer, &c. The term excise has been ex- 
clusively applied, in wis country, to a tax on domestic distilled liquors ; because 
this was the only excise tax ever imposed by the general government, and was 
of short duration. This was in 1793, and the law was so odious as to excite to 
acts of open insurrection in the neighborhood of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

« The power *' to regulate commerce" extends to every species of commercial 
intercourse carried on oetween citizens of the United States and citizens of tor 
eign countries, and also between citizens of the different States in our Unioa 
It does not, however, embrace the internal trade between man and man in dif- 
ferent parts of the same State. 

What power has the Kin/r of England in similar ease* f 

3d. When orders, resolutions, tcc,^ require the concurrence of both houses, what It 
necessary in order fur them to take effect 1 What if Ihe^ be disapproved by the 
president ? 

Skction VIII.— Ist. Of what does the eighth section treat 1 Whai power has Ck>n 
gress in relation to taxes, duties, imposts, and excises 1 ^ tTkat are taxes t fVkat is 
revenue 7 >> Wkat are duLus t « Imposts t ^ Excises t To what has the latter term 
been 6xcl%sivelf applied in this esuntry t 

9d. What power has Congress in regard to borrowing moaey 1 3d. In regard to rag 
Qlathig commerce 1 • How far doss this power extend 1 fVkat implied fowsr has Qm 
^fss sxsreissd under this doMss 1 
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Fourth Clatue, — ^To establish .a uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion,* and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies,^ through- 
out the United States. 

Fifth Clause, — ^To coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and meas- 
ures. 

Sixth Clause, — ^To provide for the punishment of ccunterfeit- 
ing the securities and current coin of the United States. 

Seventh Clause, — ^To establish post-offices and post-roads.^ 

Eighth Clause, — ^To promote the progress of science and use 
ful arts, by securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors, 
the exclusive right to their respecUve writings and discoveries.** 

Under thii claoae in the Consdtation CongreM has exercised the implied 
power of imposing daties upon foreign goods, ror the two purposes, of obtaming 
revenae, ana protecting oar own manatsctnres. 

» NalurtUizatum is the act by which a foreigner becomes a citizen. The 
States have no antlwrity to pass laws of nataraJisation. This is an exdtisive 
power of the United States. By acts of Congress on this subject, an alien of 
fuU age may become a citizen of the United States after a residence of five 
years in the coantry, upon complying with certain requisitions, among which 
are, a renunciation oX all alle^ance to ever^ foreign prince and power, and a 
declaraiion, on oath or affirmation, that he yvUXi support the Constitution of the 
United States. The children of naturalized persons, if residing within the Uni- 
ted States, are considered citizens. 

'' Bankruptcy signifies a particular kind of insolvency, cnr fidlure to pay one's 
debts. In common speech, one who cannot pay his debts is a bankrupt. 

c Congress has passed laws for the safety and the speedy transportation of the 
mail. Of so great importance is the speedy transmission of the mail considered, 
that even a stolen horse, attached to a mail stage, cannot be seized, nor the driver 
arrested on civil process^ such as for debt, &c., in such way as to obt^ruct the 
mail : but the driver may be arrested for a breach of the peace. 

'^ By acts of Congress, ** patents may be obtained for any new and useful art, 
machine, manufacture, or composition of matter not known before the applica- 
tion." The term for which a patent may be obtained is fourteen years. Copy- 
rights may be secured for twenty-eight years, and at the expiration of that time 
the patentee, or (if he be dead) his wife and children, may renew it for fourteen 
years lunger. The term for copyrights was formerly fourteen years, the same 
aa for patents. 

The acts of Congress upon this subject give to an author or his assignee the 
sole right and liberty of publishing and selling his work, and to a patentee the 
full and exclusive ngbt and liberty of constructing, using, and selling to others, 
his invention, or discovery, within the time limited for the enjoyment of their 
respective privileges. For the violation of a patent tlie trespasser must pay to 
the patentee three times the actual damage proved to have been sustained. The 
penally for infringing a copyright is the forfeiture of every volume so printed to 
the author, and the forfeiture of every sheet printed, one half to the author, and 
one half to the United States ; and furthermore, to pay the author all the dam 
ages which he may prove to have sustained. 

ith. In regard to naturalization and bankruptcies 1 i^ fVhat it meant by naiuralitor 
tion ? tVkat are the laws and rtgulatione on this sutjeet ? ^ fVhat is bankruptcy 7 5lh 
In regard to coining money 1 bth. Counterfeiting 1 7th. Post-offices, &c ? «= fVhat is 
Baid of the speedy transportation of the mail 7 8th. Science and useful arts ? i fVhta 
acta of Ckmgrmti hwe been passed iw rcAition to patents and copyrights 1 
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Ninth Clause, — ^To constitute tribunals inferior to the Su- 
preme Court. 

Tenth Clause, — ^Tp define jind punish piracies* and felonies 
committed on the high seas,^ and offences against the law of 
nations. 

Eleventh Clause. — ^To declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal,'' and make rules concerning captures on land and 
water. 

Twelfth Clause. — ^To raise and support armies; but no ap- 
propriation of money .for that use shall be for a longer term 
than two years. 

Thirteenth Clause, — To provide and maintain a navy. 

Fourteenth Clause. — To make rules fpr the government zaoA 
regulation of the land and naval forces. 

Fifteenth Clause. — ^To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions. 

Sixteenth Clause. — ^To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of them as 
may be employed in the service of the United States, reserving 
to the States respectively the appointment of the officers, and 
the authority of traming the militia. according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

Seventeenth Clause. — ^To exercise exclusive legislation, in all 
cases whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles 
square) as may, by cession of particular States, and the accept- 
ance of Congress, become the seat of the government of the 
United States ; and to exercise like authority over all places 
purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the Stat^ Vfi 

• Piracy is robbery on the high seaa. Piracy is panisbed by all nations. But 
if a foreigner acts under the sanction of his government, his acts are not denom- 
inated piracy. In this case the government which sanctions his acts is alond 
responsible for the wrong. 

>> The term "high seas" means all the waters of the ocean beyond the bounda- 
ries of low water mark, where the tide ebbs and flows, although in a roadstead 
or bay, within the limits of one of the states or of a foreign government. Be- 
iween high water mark and low water mark the courts of commox: law and of 
admiralty hold alternate jurisdiction. 

<: " Letters of marque and reprisal" are commissions to seize the persons and 

f>roperty of the members of a nation whicb has committed some injury, and te^ 
uses to make satisfaction. 

9th. Judicial tribunals? 10th. Piracies, felonies, &c.? & What tapir aat—^f^ ittws 
on this sulfjeet, t$c. 7 ^ What is said of the term " hiffh seas T 1 Ith. Declarinff war 1 
• fVhat are " letters of marque and reprisal 7" 12th. .Of armies 1 13th. The navy T 14lii. 
Government of land and naval forces? 15lh. Calling forth the tpi\i%\a,' Sao t 16U|< 
OrganiiiDg the miUtla* 4tc 1 17ih. Legisluiion over .ceded place«| he, 1 
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wUcli the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magaxmcs, 
arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildiDgs.* And, 

Eighteenth Clause, — To make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing pow- 
ers, and all other powers vested bj this Constitution in the gov- 
ernment of the United States, or in any department or omcer 
thereof. 

BEOTIOH IX. 
or BiisniionoNS upon ths fowzb of cono&ibb. 

Ftnt Clauee, — ^The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight; but a tax or duty may be 
imposed on such importation, not exceeding t-en dollars for each 
person.*" 

Second Clattse. — ^The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when, in eases of rebellion or 
invasion, the pubUc safety may require it.* 

• Over an placet ceded to the general ^yemment for the purposes herein 
mentioned, Congress has exclosive legislative control. The inhabitants of such 
plates cease to be inhabitants of the States, and cannot exercise any political 
rights nnder the laws of the States. Bat the States have commonly reserved 
toe right ot criminal juritdid^m within the limits of ceded places, as this right 
may be exercised consistently with the jurisdiction of the general governmenL 

i> The ]xrforu here spoken of were slaves, and by this clause their introduction 
was admitted until 1808. In 1815 the slave-trade was prohibited under severe 
penalties. Congress has since declared the slave-trade to be piracy, and that if 
a citizen of the United States be engaged in it he shall be adjudged a pirate, and 
on conviction suffer death. The Supreme CJourt of the United States, however, 
has decided that the slave-trade is not piracy by the universal law of nations, 
nor except so &r as it has been made so by the treaties or statutes of the nation 
to which the party belonged. The slave-trade has been abolished by the United 
States, and by all European nations. Vessels, d whatever nailian, engaged in 
the slave-trade, are now liable to seizure and confiscation. 

c The forit of habeas corpvs is a written command, grantable by any court of 
record, or judge thereoi) and directs the sheriff, or other officer named in the 
writ, to take the body of some particular person, and bring it before said judge 
or court The object of the wnt is, by bnnging a person, confined for any cause 
whatever, before a competent authority, to have the cause of his conmiemeiit 
investigated, and, if he be not legally confined, to discharge him. 



• What are ike general regulatioue en ikie subjeet f 18th. What ffineral powers are 
eonferred by the 18th clause I 

Sbotiok IX.— Ist Of what does the ninth section treat? Whs restriction wat 
«Oe relative to the migraUon er importation of certaia persons 1 b j^ko were the 
*?fr***** **^* Vo*«» of? What is said of the »lave-trade t 

fid. BelatHe to the wrUoC*" habeas corpus r o frhaiisth4ewri$l Jkeo^^cteJl H^ 
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JTiird Clause. — ^No bill of attainder/ or ex post facto law^ 
Bball be passed. 

Fourth Clause, — No capitation,' or other direct tax, shall be 
kid, unless in proportion to the census or enumeration herein 
before directed to be taken. 

Fifth Clause. — No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 
ported from any State. 

Sixth Clause. — No preference shall be given, by any regula- 
tion of commerce or revenue, to the ports of one State over 
those of another ; nor shall vessels bound to or from one State, 
be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

Seventh Clause. — No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in consequence of appropriations made by law ; and a 
regular statement and account of the receipts and expenditures 
of all public money, shall be published from time to time. 

Eighth Clause. — No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States ; and no person, holding any office of profit or 
trust under them, shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
accept of any present, emolument, office, or title of any kind 
whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

SECTION X. 
OF BESTRIOTIONS UPON HOR POWEB OF THE STATES. 

First Clause. — No State shall enter into any treaty, allianee, 
or confederation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin 

*■ A bill (^attainder is a special act of the Le^slatnre, inflicting capital pan< 
ishment apon persons sapposed to be gailty of high crimes, sach as treason and 
felony, withoat any conviction in the ordinary course of jadlcial proceedings. 
If it inflict a milder punishment, it is called a bill of pains and penalties. 

b An ex poxtfa^to law is a retrospective criminal laio, — a law that looks back 
apon past actions, and makes that criminal which was not criminal when done. 

c ¥he term camlation here signifies a direct lax upon individuals. Such tax 
cannot be levied by Congress upon one portion of the people and not upon an- 
otlier ; but all taxes levied by Congress must be uniform among the States. A 
direct tax has never been levied by our government, but if one were to be levied. 
Congress would apportion it among the several States according to the number 
of representatives which each is allowed to send to Congress; and each State 
would apportion its tax among its citizens according to the property possessed 
by each. The general government is supported by the revenue denved from 
the sale of public lands, and by duties on imported goods. &c. The direct taxes 
that the people pay are state, county, and town taxes. 

3d. RelaMve to ** hill of attainder** and '* ex post facto** law ? a trkat i$ a^^hiUoftHh 
tainder 7'^ ^ An ** oz post fact9^' law 7 4th. Relative to capitation or direct taxea 1 
« fVkat is a capitation tax ; and how only could any direct tax he levisd t 5th. SMUm 
on exports 1 6ib. Commercial preferences and regulations 1 7th. Drawing mon&j 
from the treasury 1 8tb. Titles of nobility— presents, &Ck 1 

Sbction X.— Of what does the tenth section treat 1 1st What i 
posed by the Ini clause of this section ? 

18* 
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money ; emit bills of credit ;* make any thmg but gold and nil* 
rer coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass any bill of attainder 
ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts ;* 
or grant any title of nobility. 

Second Clause. — No state shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, ex- 
cept what may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspec- 
tion laws ; and the nett produce of all duties and miposts, laid 
by any State on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the Umted States ; and all such laws shall be sub 
ject to the revision and control of the Congress. 

Third Clause. — No State shall, without the consent of the 
Confess, lay any duty of tonnage,^ keep troops or ships of 
war m time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with 
another State, or with a foreign power, or engfige in war, un- 
less actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay. 



ARTICLE II. 
OP THE EXECUTIVE. 

SECTION I. 

First Clause. — ^The Executive'* power, shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America. He shall hold his 
office during the term of four years ; and, together with the 

• Bills of credit^ within the meaniDg of the Constitation, which prohibitu their 
emission by the States, are promissory notes, or bills, issued exclusively on the 
credit of the State, and designed to circalate as money, and for the payment of 
which the faith of the State only is pledged. The prohibition does not, there- 
fore, apply to the notes of a State bank, drawn on the credit of a particular fond 
fet apart for the purpose of their redemption. 

^ A contract is an agreement to do or not to do a certain thing. If two indi- 
▼Idnals have formed a contract which is sanctioned b^ the laws of the State, and 
the fulfilment of which could be le^ly exacted by either of the contracting par- 
ties, then the State cannot declare such contract void, nor release either party 
from his obligation. 

Toniuure diUies are taxes laid on vessels at a certain rate per ton. 

' Executive is that which relates to the execution of the laws. Thus, the 
•Uef officer of the government, whether he be called king, president, or gor- 

» Whmt are ^ bitts of credit,^ and tohtU in the extent or the prohibttum 1 ^ What ia a 
•fn^rau t Explanation »f the clause 1 3d. What are the restrictions relative to taziog 
Imports and exports 1 3d. Belaiivo to tonnage duties, war, oompacts, Stc. 1 « Wh§i 
•rs tmmage duties 1 

ARTICLE IL 

8«<Tio» L— Ist In whom is the executive power vested, and what is bis term of 
«>ea i ^ fTkat it meant hy exeeutivet 
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Vice-President, clioseK for the same timd 
lows : — 

Second Clavse, — Each State shall appoint, 

the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors,' equal 
to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress ; but no Senator or 
Representative, or person holding an office of trust or profit, 
under the United States, shall be appointed an elector.^ 

{12 th Amendment to the Constitution.) — ^The electors shall 
meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot, for President 
and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an in- 
habitant of the same State with themselves. 

They shall name, in their ballots, the person voted for as 
President, and in distinct ballots, the person voted for as Vice- 
President ; and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted 
for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, 
and of the number of votes for each ; which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of government 
of the United States, directed to the President of the Senate. 

The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall then be counted; the person having the 
greatest number of votes for President, shall be President, if 
such number be a majority of the whole number of electors ap* 
pointed; and if no person have such majority, then, fiom the 
persons having the highest numbers, not exceeding three, on 
the list of those voted for as President, the House of Represen- 
tatives shall choose, immediately, by ballot, the President. 

But, in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having one vote ; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members 
from two thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States 
shall be necessary to a choice. 

ernor, is denominated the Eaxcutive, for on him is devolved the duty of execu^tn^ 
thel*w8» 

a As the electors are to he appointed in such manner as the Legislature may 
direct, different states have adopted different modes. In some states the electors 
are chosen hy the Legislature itself, — ^hat in most, by the people. 

* (Tlie next clause in the Constitution was abrogated in the year 1601, and 
tiic above amendment introduced.) 

Sd. Bescribe the manner of choosing the president and Uie yice-presklent » /a wkm. 
manntr art Ike electors ckoaen by the state legislatures t 
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And if the House of Repredentatives shall not choose a Pres- 
identy whenerer the right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
before the fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in the case of the death or 
other constitutional disability of the President. 

The person baring the greatest number of votes as Vice-Pres- 
ident, shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if no person 
have a majority, then, from the two highest numbers on the 
list, the Senate shall choose the Vice-President : a quorum for 
the purpose shall consist of two thirds of the whole number of 
Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary 
to a choice. 

But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of Pres- 
ident, shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 
States. 

Third Clause, — ^The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors, and the day on which they shall give 
their votes ; which day shall be the same throughout the United 
States.* 

Fourth CUmse. — ^No person, except a natural bom citizen, or 
a citizen of the United States at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President ; neither 
shall any person be eligible to that office who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty -five years, and been fourteen years 
a resident within the United States. 

Fifth Clause, — ^In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on 
the Vice-President ; and the Congress may, by law, provide for 
the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability both of the 
President and Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then 

• The electors are now chosen " on the Tuesday next after the first Mon- 
day in the month of November of the year in which tiiey are to be appointed," 
but if a state fails, on the day of election, to make a choice, it is allowed to 
provide for their appointment on some subsequent day. The electors meet 
m their r^pective states^t a place appointed by the Legislatures thereof, on 
the first Wednesday in December, in every fourth year succeeding the last 
election, and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President. 

:-» 

3d. What power has Conffreae over the time of chooeing electors, Slc. 1 & n^hal has 
C0ngre*8 enacted on this autject? Tke consequence? When do the ttectors meet in (JU 
several States 7 4th. What are the legal qualW 'cations of a president ? 5th. WhAt jiro- 
vieioiw are made by the Constitution for cases of removal or inability of the presi- 
dent, Ike! 
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act as President ; and such officer shall act accordingly, unti] 
the disability be removed, or a President shall be elect^.* 

Sixth Olaiise. — ^The President shall, at stated times, receive, 
for his services, a compensation, which shall neither be increased 
nor diminished during the period for which he shall have been 
elected, and he shall not receive within that period any othei 
emolument from the United States, or any of them.' 

Seventh Clause. — Before he enters on the execution of his 
office, he shall take the following oath or affirmation : — 

" I do solemnly swear, (or affirm,) that I will faithfully exe- 
cute the office of President of the United States, and will, to 
the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States." 

SECTION n. 

First Clause, — ^The President shall be commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy of the United States, and of the militia 
of the several States when called into the actual service of the 
United States. 

He may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal offi- 
cer in each of the Executive Departments, upon any subject 
relating vo the duties of their respective offices, and he shall 
have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences against 
the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

Second Clause, — He shall have power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two 
thirds of the Senators present concur : and he shall nominate, 
and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 

» Congress has provided that, in case of the removal, death, resignation, or in* 
ability of both the President and Vice-President, the JPresident pro iem. of the 
Senate, and in case there shall be no such President of the Senate, then the 
8i>eaker of the House of Representatives shall act as President, until the dis- 
ability be removed, or the vacancy filled. In case of a non-election of both Pres- 
ident and Vice-President at the proper period, Congress has declared that there 
shall immediately be held a new election. 

b The salary of the President is twenty-five thousand dollars per annum, and 
that of the Vice-President five thousand dollars. 

» What kas Congrt»» provided for these emergencies 7 6tb. Relative to compensation 
of president 1 ^ JVhat is the salary of the president t 7tb. What oath is the jmsldent 
feo uired to take ? 

ducttON II.— IskWhat power has the president relative to the army, navy, and mili- 
tia t What may be reouire of the heads of the Departments 1 What power turn hr 
felative to reprieves and pardons 1 9d. Relative to treaties 1 
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appoint ambassadors, other public ministers/ and consuls,^ 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the Uni- 
ted States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for, and which shall be established by law ; but the Con- 
gress may, bj law, vest the appointment of such inferior officers 
as thej think proper, in the President alone, and in the courts 
of law, or in the heads of departments. 

Third Clause, — ^The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by 
granting conmiissions, which shall expire at the end of their 
next session. 

SECTION in. 

He shall, from time to time, givje to the Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient : he 
may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or either 
of them, and in case of disagreement between them, with re- 
spect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such 
time as he shall think proper. 

He shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers ; he 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall 
conmiission all the officers of the United States. 



• A publie minUier'iB one who U charged with the care of the public affkira 
of his nation at a foreign ooart Of these there are several orders : — 

Ist. An ambassador is one who represents the government, and is authorized 
to act for it on all occasions. 

9d. An envoy i% a minister who is seat for a particular purpose— «i, to make 
a special treaty, or arrange disputed boundaries. There are envoys ordinary, 
and envoys exlraordtnofy or jienipotetUiary, The former, as the term signifiea^ 
are invested with merely the ordinary powers of an envoy ; the latter hKveftdl 
potter to act as they deem expedient 

3d. Ministers resident^ or charge d'aflSiires, are those who are charged with the 
ordinary afiairs of a nation at a foreign court 

To each of these offices is attached a secretary of legation, who performs tfie 
duties of a secretary, and is frequently left in charge ^ affairs when a minister 
is recalled. 

>> Consuls are commercial agents,^ appointed to reside in the seaports of foreign 
countries for the purpose of watching over the commercial rights of the nation 
sending them. 

Relatire to appoiotment of certain officers 1 * What is a**publu minister T* jfn 
omkaasadort Jin envinff Minister resident 1 Seeretarf of legatienl ^ What ers 
eenente 1 3d. What power has the president relative to vacancies 1 

Bbction IlL— Whut are thedaUes of the president in respect to C 
•Icr»-«xecutlou of th j laws, Itc. T 
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SECnOW IT. 

The Preadent, Yice-Presideiit, and all dvil of&cen of the 
United States, shall be remoyed from office on impeachment 
for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 



ARTICLE m. 

OF THB JUDICIART. 

sscnoH I. 

The Judicial power of the United States shall be Tested in 
one Supreme Court, and in ^uch inferior courts as Congress 
may, from time to time, ordain and estabUsh.* 

The Judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices during good beharior, and shaU, at stated 
times, receive for their sendees a compensation, which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

SKcnoH n. 

First Clause. — ^The Judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity,^ arising under this Constitution, the laws of 

• CoDgrefls hajB organized a Sapreme Coart by creadiig a Chief Justice and 
•igfat AflBodate Justioes, any firv of whom uMike a qoomm. TheJSapreme 
Conn holda one term annually at the seat of goremment The infisrior ooarU orw 
ganized by Coagreflfl are the Ciicnit and the District CoortB. The United States 
are divided into nine Cinmits, in each of which two Circait Coorts are held an- 
nnaUv by one judge of the Snpreme Court and sach iodge of |he United States 
District Court as resides in the district in which the Ciicait Court is held. The . 
District Court is composed of a single judge, who holds annually four stated 
terms, and special courts at his disczetioo. Bach State ooostitntes at least on* 
district, and the larger states two. 

b Equity, considered as a legal term, is the correction of that wherein the 
law (by reason of its unirersality) is deficient. Courts of law are those In which 
decisions are regulated by the known laws of the land. Courts of equicy take 
eof^izance of those cases which either the law does not reach, or in which a 
strict adherence to the law would be attoided hy manilest injustice. 

Sacnoa IV.— IsL For what orimes, and in what manner, ma/ govsrtifiKmt oAsms 
tie resBoved from office 1 

ARTICLE m. 

eicnoPf l^lBt. Of wliftt ito.s ArUde HI. treat I In what Is tbs Judidal power si 
the Luik^l atai<i« toiUhJ i \\\\9\ to mkl of the term of oflks and eompenssiloa of 
Jurfj^cfl 1 ^ O/ Uf offfantt^ft^H •/ tk» Sn^fTem* Cmtrt 7 Of UU inferior tmtrU T 

SscTx^H il.— laL To wh*i Mveral caaoa does the Judicial |K>wsr of the * 
^ .,irtB *iti.H" ' » i< '*' * ' 1 1 Aere Mnder9t004 ky »* eqmitf 7** WUt art emari 
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the United States, and treaties made, or which shall he madei 
ander their authority ; to all cases afifecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty and mar- 
itime jurisdiction ;* to controversies to which the United States 
shall be a party :*' — 

To controversies between two or more States; between a 
State and citizens of another State ; between citizens of different 
States ; between citizens of the same State, claiming lands under 
grants of different States ; and between a State, or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or subjects. 

Second Clause, — In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a State shall be a 
party, the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction.'^ In 
all the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction,** both* as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions, and under such regulations as the Congress shall 
make. 

Third Clause. — ^The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
peachment, shall be by jury ; and such trial shall be held in 
the State where the said crimes shall have been committed ; but 
when not committed within any State, the trial shall be at such 
place or places as the Congress may, by law, have directed. 

SECTION ui. 

First Clause. — ^Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 

* The admiralty and maritime jarisdiction of the United States conrtB embraces 
all civil and crimmal cases in which the crime was committed at sea, or on tho 
» coasts, oat of the body of a county. 

i> To enforce tlte rights of the United States, the ^neral goyemment has power 
to sae in ite own courts; but neither can an individual nor a state bring a suit 
ageUnsi the United States. A sovereign power cannot be held amenable to any 
other power. 

c (Original jurisdiction is that in which a suit commences, or originates^ io 
this court 

^ AppeUaie jurisdiction is the power of re-examining, and reyersing or re 
afilrmmg the decisions of inferior courts. The usual modes of exercising appel* 
late jurisdiction, are : by Writ of Error — which removes nothing for re-exammsr 
tion but the law of the case ; and by Appeal — which removes a cause cntirelyi 
aikl subjects the facts as well as the law to a review and retrial. 

>^ What does ^ admiralty and maritime jurisdiction'" embrace t ^ Can the Umtsd 
States be « party to aleffol controversy — and how ? 3d. In what cases has tho Supremo 
Court ** original jurisdiction,^' and in what •* appellate Jurisdiction 1" c ivhat is ertfi 
not jurisdiction J d ffTkat is appellate jurisdiction ? The usual modes of exercising 
amtellau Jurisdiction 7 3. What is the fundamental law relative to ^ the trial of m* 
crimes T' 

SacnoM m.— Isu In what does treason consist 1 
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Second Clause. — ^No person shall be convicted of treason, un< 
less on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or 
on confession in open court. 

Third Clause. — The Congress shall have power to declare 
the punishment of treason ; but no attainder of treason shall 
work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except during the life 
of the person att^nted/ 



ARTICLE IV. 
MISCELLANEOUa 

SECTION I. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State, to the pub- 
lic acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. 
And the Congress may, by general laws, prescribe the manner 
in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, 
and the effect thereof, 

SECTION II. 

First Clause. — ^The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

Second Clause. — ^A person charged, in any State, with treason, 
fejony, or other crime, who shall nee from justice, and be found 
in another State, shall, on demand of the Executive authority 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed 
to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

Third Clause. — No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 

^ Death bv hanging is the panishment of treason in this country. By " cor- 
ruption of blood" is meant the destruction of all inheritable qualities, so that no 
one can claim any property, or any right to the same, from a person attainted, or 
through him. In England the children of a person attainted cannot inherit his 
property if they are obliged to trace their title through hino. But these relics of 
^udal barbarism are prohibited by our Constitution. 

9d. What is necessary to a conviction 1 3d. The power of Congress relative to the 

KUDiihmentI & fFhat is tke penalty of treason 7 frhat is wuant by ^corruption of 
tooA 7^ What is ths lata in Bnglani on this subset 7 

ARTICLE rV. 

SacnoM I.—lst. What credit must be given to public acts, Scc^ of other States 1 
How are they to be proved ? 

Skctiom iL— Ist. What is said of the privileges of cltixeni in heseveral States t 9d. 
Of persons charged with crimes in one State, and fleeing into another 1 3d. Of penooi 
escaping flrom service or labor 1 
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from sjch service or labor, but shall be delivered m, on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may be due * 

SECTION ui. 

Pint Clause. »New States may be admitted, by the Congress, 
into this Union ; but no new State shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, 
without the consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress. 

Second Clause, — ^The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the United States ; and 
nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to preju- 
dice any claims of the United States, or of any particular State. 

SECTION rv. 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion ; and on application of the Legislature, 
or of the Executive, (when the Legislature cannot be convened,) 
Against domestic violence. 



AR'nCLE V. 

OF AMENDMENTS. 

The Congress, whenever two thirds of both houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this constitution, or, 
on the application of the Legislatures of two thirds of the seve- 
ral States, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, 
which in either case shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, 
as part of this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three 

* The claase relative to persons held to service or labor refers to the slaTos 
of the SoQthem States who may take refuge in other States. 

* T9 what persons does this clause refer 7 

8BCTION [11.— ist. What is said of the formation and the admission <^new Statoal 
2d. Of territorial rules aiid r^ulations ? 
BacTiow IV.— Ist. What does the United States guarantee to the several States t 

ARTICLE V. 
Of what docs Artid e V. treat 1 What two wovs of origlnaUng amendments I Whal 
two wa^'S of rati fyiiig th im ? •» o 
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fonrtbs thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress; provided that no amendment, 
which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eight, shall in any manner affect the first and fourth 
clauses in the ninth section of the first article; and that no 
State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate. 



ARTICLE VI. 

Firit Clause, — All debts contracted, and engagements en- 
tered into, before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as 
valid against the United States, under this Constitution, as under 
the Confederation. 

Second Clause. — ^This Constitution, and the laws of the Uni- 
ted States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Third Clause. — ^The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several State Legislatures, 
and all executive and judicial officers, both of the United States 
and of the Several States, shall be bound by oath, or affirmation, 
to support this Constitution ; but no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public trust under the 
United States. 



ARTICLE VII. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be suf- 
ficient for the establishment of this Constitution between the 
States so ratifying the same. 

What restrictions upon this power of making amendments 1 

ARTICLE VL 
1st. What debts and engai^mcnts dues the Constitution recognize T 9d. What ood- 
slitntee the supreme law of the land 1 How are Judges boun<i 7 3d. By what oath aro 
natlODal and state ofllcers and ropres^.tati ves bound 1 What is said of rellgloaa teali * 

ARTICLE vn. 
What was necessary for the estabiishment of th^ Constitution T 
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AMENDMENTS.' 

AnncLC I. — Congress shall make no law respecting an es- 
Uiblishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech,** or of the press ; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
government for a redress of grievances. 

Art. II. — A well-regulated militia being necessary to the se- 
curity of a free State, the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed. 

Art. IIL — No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in 
any house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Art. IV. — The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonafble searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated ; and no warrants shall issue 
but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 

Art. v. — No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or na- 
val forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in time of 
war or public danger ; nor shall any person be subject, for the 

* When the Constitation was submitted to conventions of the people, called 
for that purpose, it met with violent opposition from man^, and numeroos ob- 
JecHoQs were urged against it The most important objections were those 
against the great power with which it invested the general government ; and 
the fear that the influence of the States would be greatly impaired, if not alto- 
gether destroyed, by the supremacy of the Union. 

Tlie Constitution was, however, ratified by the requisite number of States ; 
and Congretis during its first session, proposed ten distinct articles, selected 
from those which had been suggested in tnc State Conventions, which, having 
been ratified in the manner provided, arc now a part of the Con^itution. Two 
other amendmenu have since been added. 

The general design of the amendments wap to secure certain rights to the 
States and people, beyond the possibility of encroachment by Congress ; and to 
set a more definite limit to the powers of tlie general government. 

>> The terms " freedom of speech and of the press," only give liberty to speak 
•nd publish whalever is not in derogation of 'private rights, 

AMENDMENTS. 
Articlk I.— What Amendment has been made resjiecting religion— freodcnn of 
Beech— of the press— and the right of petition ? ^ ffhat is said of the prigin mnd iks 
design sf the Amendments 7 «> Hoio far does ^* freedom of speech and of the press^ ex> 
tendt Art. |I.— Whut is said uf the ri^hl of the people to keep and bear arnxs 1 Art 
m.— < )f quart^rinff Aokiiers ? Art. ( V.— Of searches and seizures ? Of the Issuing of 
warnmls 1 AJjlt. V.— Of holding persons tu answer for crimes 1 
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Bnme offence, to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ;' nor 
shall be compelled, in any criminal case, to be a witness against 
himself; nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law: nor shall private property be taken for 
public use, without just compensation. 

Art. VI. — In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right, to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall have 
Dt-en committed, which district shall have been previously as- 
certained by law, and to be informed of the nature and caus« 
of the accusation ; to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him ; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his defence. 

At. VII. — In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury 
shall be preserved ; and no fact tried by a jury shall be other- 
wise re-examined, in any court of the United States, than ac- 
cording to the rules of the common law. 

Art. VIII. — Excessive bail shall not be required, nor exces- 
sive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Art. IX. — The enumeration, in the Constitution, of certain 
/Uights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people. 

Art. X. — The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to tie people. 

Art. XI. — The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced 
or prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens of 
another State, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign State. 

(Article twelfth, of the Amendments, relating to the choos- 
ing of President and Vice-President, will be found under the 
head of ** Executive.") 

« The meaning of this clause is, that no person shall be a second time tried for 
the same ofience, where there has been an actual verdict and judgment rendered 
in a former trial. Bat the accused may be tried a second time, where the jary 
have been dismissed for want of agreement, or where a new trial has been 
grantad on accoant of some illegal proceedings, or for want of evidence. 

Of twice putting persons in Jeopardy of life or limb ' & MwMtng of this provision 1 
Of witnessing agnin^it oneself? Of protection of life, liberty, and property t Art. VI. 
—What riffhts are guaranteed in all criminal prosecutions ? Art. VII.— Of the right 
cf trial by jury 1 Art. Vlil.— Of bail, fines, and pmiishments 1 Art. IX." Of rights 
wtained by the people ? Art. X.— Of the powers reserved to the States 1 Art. XL 
>Of restricliuns upon the Judicial power of the United States 1 

Whai is said of Article twelfth, of the Amendments 1 
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